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Alberta's oil boom: A little Texas, Canadian style (page 70) 
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...and it’s open season on them all 


Vvhether they harass people or attack crops, in 
sects and soil pests are easy marks for the powerful 
weapons: aldrin, dieldrin, endrin, and D-D*. 

The first three are insecticides and they control 
such marauders as grasshoppers, mosquitoes, boll 
weevils, ants, hornworms, and hungry under 
ground pests like the corn rootworm and cutworm. 
The soil fumigant, D-D, is a specialized weapon 


for nematodes—tiny parasites no larger than these 
dots . . . which attack food, fibre, and tebacco 
crops. 

Producing more effective and longer lasting 
pesticides is another example of the many Shell 
Chemical advances which 
improve agricultural and 
industrial products. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 
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Now 100 people can walk 


where only 50 walked before 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


ERE’S where people can now walk 
faster than they ever used to walk 
The reason is this new B. F. Goodrich 
“Powerwalk"’ at the Houston, Texas, 
Coliseum. It's an easy, no-stop, no- 
waiting way to travel 
B. F. Goodrich engineers had de- 
veloped many kinds of conveyor beles 
to move materials faster. They believed 
the same idea could be used to speed 
crowds of people along heavily trav 
eled hallways and ramps. The result 
of their work is seen in the picture 
a moving sidewalk that carries 15,000 
people an hour across a bridge from a 


parking lot to the aucitorium. 


The moving rubber belt is as easy 
and safe to ride as an escalator. The 
speed can vary, but most of them will 
move at 1% miles an hour. If you're in 
a hurry, you can walk along the mov 
ing belt and so get where you're going 
50 to 100% faster, or you can stand 
relaxed and let the sidewalk do your 
walking tor you 

Before long, you and your luggage 
may ride a B. F. Goodrich Powerwalk 
from a train platform to a taxi stand, 
of out to an airplane loading ramp, or 
through a crowded hallway in a bus 
station 


The new rubber Powerwalk is only 


one example of the product develop- 
ment and improvement that is always 
going on at B. F, Goodrich, New ways 
are constantly being found to make 
conveyor belts, V belts, and hose work 
better, last longer. That's why you can 
be sure of top performance and real 
money savings when you buy rubber 
products from your Ih. F. Goodrich 
distributor. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Dept M.466, Akron 18, Obio 
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THIS MAN IS GOING TO A FIRE! 


He thinks he's going to his office — as usual. But at this 
minute his office is a roaring mass of flames! Before he 
arrives it will be completely gutted! 

Fire Insurance? Sure — well covered. But that fire's 
going to put him out of business! You see he never knew 
that nearly half of all businesses that lose their records 
to fire never reopen their doors! Worse still, he didn't 


realize how securely (and economically ) vital records 


can be protected right at thei: point-of-use in insulated 
equipment by Remington Rand 

If this had been your fire would your vital records have 
come through? Some 200 models of Remington Rand 
certified insulated equipment provide a choice to meet 
every need in your office. Get full particulars NOW. 
Ask for SC684 —“Down But Not Out”... Remington 
Rand, Room 1800, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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Oust sLectTROcures 
wueati In the Dust 
Bowl era, winds have 
been known to blow 
dust together with 
such force that it 
created static elec- 
tricity which burned 
the tops of wheat and 
other plant life! But 
electricity makes dust 
behave when you use 
an Electromaze ... 





ELECTRICITY KiLLS DUST! Electromaze clec- 
tronic air filters literally shock dust and smoke 
out of the air with an electric charge. Used 
wherever super-clean air is needed, Can be 
serviced automatically. New selenium recti- 
fier eliminates tube maintenance. 





DROWNS NOISY AlRt Air rushing through 
engine and compressor intakes often sets up 
a racket that makes employees jittery, annoys 
neighbors. Keep em happy by using Air- 
Maze filter silencers. They muflle the noise 
as well as filter the air. 


iF YOU BUILD OR USE engines, Compressors, 
air-conditioning and ventilating equipment, 
or any device using air or liquids -- the chances 
are there is an Air-Maze filter engineered to 
serve you better. Representatives in all prin- 
cipal cities. For condensed product catalog, 
write Air-Maze Corporation, Dept. C, 25000 
Miles Rd., Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


MNIRe¢ 


The Filter Saalaeete 
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SHEARING — Berger shears operate from 40 to 60 strokes a minute. They 

will cut sheet steel up to 14! on the shortest dimensions, and medium-hard 
stock up to %". Operators above are shearing sheet steel that will be proc- 
essed into boiler jackets for the United States Radiator Corp. 


PUNCHING — Presses used for punching holes, knockouts and stamping 

small parts are strategicaliy located throughout our plants. Some of 
them run at a rate of 108 strokes a minute, and their capacity runs up to 250 
tons. The press at right above is stomping small parts for boiler jackets. 


Republic can fabricate your sheet steel! product 


..-FROM START TO FINISH 


Berger Division Provides COMPLETE Contract Manufacturing Facilities 





You may not realize how many different prod- 
ucts are made in Republic's Berger Division plants 
because many are fabricated for other manufac- 
turers and marketed under their brand names. We 
will manufacture your product in volume runs— 
engineer, fabricate, finish, pack and ship, all to 
your specifications. 


Some of our contract fabricated products are 
completely assembled units with operating mech- 
anisms installed. Others are sheet metal assemblies 
that leave our plants finished with a prime coat, 
ready for final finishing, assembly and packing by 
our customer. 


Our large stock of standard tools and dies and 
the specialized equipment of our Berger Plants are 
available to you. Often we can reduce costly tool- 


ing investments because we already have the tools 
to do the job. Because you use our facilities, you 
can eliminate the overhead problems of building 
or expanding your plant. 


Constant research and development at Berger 
have resulted in advanced processes and equip- 
ment to make your fabricated sheet steel products 
more attractive, and more economical. Further- 
more, our facilities and fabricating experience 
provide you with the same high quality you see in 
our own products—lockers, office furniture, shelv- 
ing and steel kitchens. 


If you have a sketch or blueprint, send it along 
to us with complete specifications. We'll tell you 
promptly what Berger’s specialized service can do 
for you. Learn more details in Bulletins 793 and 908, 





ADDITIONAL REPUBLIC CONTRACT MANUFACTURING SERVICES: 





STAMPED AND DRAWN PARTS ore produced for 
some of the nation's biggest manufacturers at 
Republic's Pressed Steel Division. Facilities in- 
clude a complete tool ond die deportment, 
welding and brazing equipment, a full line of 
stamping preses— plus double-action draw 
presses. Republic engineers will help you solve 
your stamping problems. Send coupon for details, 


HEADED AND THREADED PARTS con be custom 
made at Republic's Bolt and Nut Division — like 
thes track pad nut for a leading tractor manufac- 
turer. It was made at less cost than was formerly 
possible as a screw machine product. Producers of 
more thar 8,000 special types of fasteners, we 
employ the very latest in modern tools and tech- 
niques. If you hove o fastening problem, coll us, 





TUBULAR PARTS cre fabricated from either 
ELECTRUNITE Corben or Stainless Stee! Tubing 
by Republic's Stee! and Tubes Division. You get 
precision on a production basis. And you save 
the cost of new equipment plus valuable floor 
space. Stee! and Tubes will gladly quote prices 
on any tubular part you need. Send for facts, 

















PORMING — Brakes running at speeds up to a stroke a second range 

in capacity from 60 to 500 tons making possible production of a vari- 
ety of items and gages simultaneously. Operators shown here are forming 
boiler jacket backs. The next stop will be the welding department. 


WELDING — Berger's major plont facilities include the very latest weld- 

ing equipment and techniques. For every requirement there's a specific 
unit properly located to do the best job most economically. Eighty-eight weld- 
ing units are available in Plant No. |. The operator above is spot welding 
stiffener channels to a boiler jacket top. 





PAINTING — We're proud of these facilities. Our painting equipment 

will cover over 87,000 square feet of steel surface each hour. Mechan- 
ical bonderizers and degreasers clean the mill stock parts before paint- 
ing. They are then conveyed through one or more of our 32 spray booths or 
six mechanical dip tanks and finally through one or more of our 40 baking 
ovens, emerging with a beavtiful, lasting, baked-on finish. We'll match your 
sample for color. Above, the finisher is applying gray enamel to a boiler 
jocket top. 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 
Worleli Wiles Reucge 
of Studland, Stools and, Stale Frode 


PACKING AND SHIPPING — Boller jackets ore shipped in cartons, 
knocked down. Carefully packaged these jackets are conveyor trans- 
ported to inside rail or truck loading facilities. Packing equipment includes 
newest machines for crate making and aut tic nailing. Beyond our doors, 
more advantages— you are shipping from centrally located Canton, Ohio, 
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Royden A. Blunt (right), president, and Victor L. Hall, general 
manager of the Glass Container Manufacturers Institute, Inc 
GCMI), disewss the steady rise in glass packaging. Says Presi 
dent Blunt, “Glass lets you see what you buy. And glass jars and 
bottles are better and stronger than ever today, thanks to glass 


R. L. Cheney, GCMI marketing direc- 
tor, shows US. use of glass containers 
is growing faster than population and in 
come. Important benefits of glass are its 
purity and elarity—assured by high-quality 
chemicals, such as Wyandotte soda ash tergent 


Modern, automatic glass-blowing 
machines turn out bottles and jars as 
fast as 250 units per minute. As a pro- 
ducer of raw-material chemicals, Wyandotte 
also serves the chemical, paper, soap, de- 
rubber industries—to name a few 


makers’ modern, research-developed techniques and to coop- 


erative suppliers.” Quality control of Wyandotie’s raw-material 
chemicals helps write a key chapter in the continuing success 
story of glass containers. Wyandotte also serves the plate glass 


industry . is an important supplier to other chemical makers 


In 1954, glass manufacturers packed 

and shipped nearly 18 billion new glass 
containers of all sizes and shapes. Annual 
retail sales are four times this figure due 
to huge re-usable-container sales in many 
industries. Glass is rugged: travels well 

















There’s a story on Wyandotte 
chemistry at work behind the... 


big boom 
in bottles 


_ Egyptians first crafted glass containers more than 4000 years ago by 
winding molten glass threads around a core of sand. Through the centuries, 
glass has proved to be the most versatile and indispensable material for packaging 
ever devised. 


Today, continuing research programs keep apace of the ever-increasing demand 
for glass containers — with better and faster manufacturing methods, modern styling, 
technical improvements. The demand is great: last year alone, U.S. sales reached 
a total of 73.1 billion glass-packed units—beverages, foods, cosmetics, medicines, 
chemicals—an average of 454 containers per capita ... a boom with the end 
nowhere in sight! 

Wyandotte has been a working partner in the glass industry for more than 64 
years, supplying raw-material chemicals and technical assistance—as well as spe- 
cialized washing and sanitizing products. Fact is, in practically every industry you 
can name, Wyandotte chemicals — organics and inorganics — play a vital role. How 
about your business — may we serve you? Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, W yan- 
dotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 





yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics. Inorganics — World's largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 





Glass containers have great sales 







appeal; are clean, durable, easily han- 
dled. Wyandotte not only supplies chemical 
raw materials for glassmakers, but is a 
major manufacturer of specialized washing 
and sanitizing products for dairies, bottlers. 


Glass is an ideal packaging material 
for all the various types of foods and 
beverages that you consume every day. 
Because glass is chemically inert, non- 
porous, and odorless, it is indispensable, 
too, for medicines, chemicals, cosmetics. 


Want a conference on your chemical 

needs? Bring your product or processing 
problem to us. Our new research center is 
equipped to give you practical information 
on the application of the many chemicals 
within our manufacturing background. 
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another modern 
Group Insurance 
Plan from 


Group 
Major Medical 


Plug for Monorail 
Dear Sir: 











insurance 


New York Life! 





Protects employees against extreme cost 
of major iliness or injury! 


Most health care coverages in- 
cluded in group insurance contracts 
are adequate for average sicknesses 
and accidents which are neither long 
in duration nor extremely costly 


Major Medical Expense Insurance 
helps protect employees against the 
long and expensive iliness or injury 
which can wipe out savings—even 
leave a man in debt for years. This 
outstanding New York Life plan can 
be written separately or integrated 
with a basic hospital-surgical-medical 


expense insurance plan, if so desired. 


Get the facts today about this up- 
to-date Group Major Medical Plan. 
Write or see your New York Life 
agent or your broker, 

> - . 

New York Life offers a complete 
line of Group Insurance. Also Em- 
ployee Protection Plans are available 
for small businesses having 10 or 
more employees. The plan you choose 
can be tailored to meet the needs of 
your organization. 


When you think of Group Insurance . . . think of New York Life 


NEW YORK LIFE 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


. 


5! Madison Avenue, New York (0, N.Y. 
(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 





I was fascinated by your article, 
“Houston's New Idea for Com- 
muters,” in the July 16, 1955 
BUSINESS WEEK [page 26). For 
the past year, I've been trying to 
get the same idea across to New 
York through the letter columns of 
its most influential newspapers. 
One top conservative paper didn't 
publish my letter. Another pub- 
lished it in part, leaving out the 
paragraph that contained half the 
value of the idea. 

Houston is on the right track, 
whisking passengers downtown on 
a single rail over the top of all the 
snarled traffic. My idea is basically 
the same, but a little more “down 
to earth” (budgetwise) for the 
average city. Instead of building 
expensive new cars to hang from 
the overhead structure, I suggest 
instead, comparatively inexpensive 
steel carrying frames equipped with 
wheels to run on the overhead rail, 
into which existing bus bodies could 
be set. Or these frames could be 
designed so that buses could be run 
into them, intact, and removed 
from them in a matter of seconds. 
In the latter case, the transit com- 
pany could continue its route, on 
the surface, into the suburbs with- 
out transferring passengers at the 
end of the monorail. 

Further, these frames that carry 
the buses could be equipped with 
a lowering device which would per- 
mit them to sink to, and rise from, 
pavement level when stopped, per- 
mitting curb loading and unloading 
at existing bus stops. 

With no cars to buy and no 
elevated stations to build, bringing 
construction costs to about half, 
and a reasonable prospect of halv- 
ing operator man-hours because of 
doubled headway schedules, it is 
difficult to understand how a city 
succumbing to “creeping paralysis” 
could resist giving monorail a try. 

Roy CREVELING 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Much More Glycerin 


Dear Sir: 

In the June 11, 1955 issue of 
BUSINESS WEEK you carried a 
rather comprehensive article in 
your Production section on the 
glycerin market entitled, “More 
Glycerin in Sight,” [page 78) in 
which you mentioned the new 
synthetic glycerin plant which The 
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Gardner-Denver Model RX and Model WB air compressors on round-the-clock service in an industrial plant 


YOU NEVER FEEL THAT 14.7 psi AIR PRESSURE 


.-. but Gardner-Denver makes it a mighty industrial force 


You never feel the 14.7 pounds 
that the atmosphere presses against 
every inch of you at sea level. But 
raise that pressure to 114.7 pounds 
— harness it efficiently — and you 
have a mighty industrial force. 


Gardner-Denver—with its 96 
years of experience—is a leader in 


making compressed air do more at 
less cost. That is why you will find 
Gardner-Denver air compressors be- 
ing used in practically every major 
industry — in mining in metal 
working — chemical plants — food 
processing-—and in scores of others. 


Gardner-Denver air compressor 





design starts with careful surveys 
of user needs — then tackles the 
problem of meeting those needs with 
products which provide greater flex- 
ibility, more convenience, lower 
maintenance, more efficient, safer 
power. No wonder so many notable 
air compressor improvements can 
be chalked up to the credit of 
Gardner-Denver! Gardner-Denver 
Company, Quincy, Illinc‘s. 


GARDNER - DENWER. 


The Quolity Leader in Compressors, Pumps, Rock Drills and Air Tools for Construction, Mining, Petroleum and General Industry 


Mane and Tunnel Drills 


Portable Compressors 


Reciprocating ond 


Contractors Aw Tools Contritugal Pumps 


Vor ontal Compressors 


BLA, 


Vertcatl Vetler 


Campreners Aut Howts ond loots 








WELDED PIPING cuts your costs... 


TUBE-TURN ~% 





Phote courtesy General Tive and Rubber Company, Chemical Division. 


How we protect 
your plant investment 


@ This welded piping line guards a big investment in a 
chemical plane. It's a relief line designed to carry off extreme 
gas pressures which may develop in reactors, handling acids, 
caustics, etc, Thus it’s a welded system, using TUBE-TURN® 
Welding Fittings, to provide maximum strength and safety, 
and permanently leakproof service. 

In the most exacting piping jobs you'll find TUpe-TURN 
Welding Fittings and Flanges the preferred brand. Our 
research assures the most advanced products, our uncom- 
promising quality control assures their fitness. You'll get 
more jor your money when you specify “TUBE-TURN and 
buy from the world’s most complete line through your 
Tube Turns’ Distributor. 





The leading Manufacturer of Welding Fittings and Flanges 


omaw OBE TURNS 


MOS A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 





Dow Chemical Co. has built at its 
Texas Division at Velasco. 

Referring to the Dow installa- 
tion, the article said this: “When 
production gets into full swing— 
probably in early 1956—the Dow 
plant will have an annual capacity 
of about 30 tons.” However 
the annual capacity of this plant 
will be 36,000,000 pounds, not 30 
tons. We feel you will welcome 
this information on capacity in the 
interests of accuracy. 

ARTHUP SMITH, Jr. 

THE DOW CHEMICAL CO. 
MIDLAND, MICH 


¢ The higher, and correct, figure 
assures a greater glycerin supply. 


Top Management 
Recruiting 


Dear Sir: 

Your “Manufacturer (who) re- 
cently told the employment bureau 
of Texas University: “We've finally 
realized the engineer can’t fill the 
top jobs. Give us a good arts 
graduate, and we can teach him 
the technical knowledge he needs” 
(BW—June 11, 1955, p.132—'S5 
Class: First of a Generation.) is 
indicating that he expects to be as 
short-sighted and inefficient in the 
future as he has been in the past 
with his personnel selection and 
utilization policies. 

For years recruiters have ap- 
proached the engineering school 
with interest only in the highly 
specialized graduates with the best 
grades—potential research and de- 
velopment engineers. When this 
particular type of technically 
trained man failed to exhibit note- 
worthy managerial ability, this 
manufacturer—and presumably 
others, too—has rashly concluded 
that the engineer in general “lacks 
about 80% of what we need for 
those (top) jobs.” Such over-sim- 
plification followed by complete 
reversal of personnel selection 
policy is obviously not an intelligent 
answer to this situation. 

Engineering educators and stu- 
dents will be as quick to provide 
broadened curriculum and _ back- 
ground as industry is to accept and 
provide adequate compensation for 
these contributions. Educators only 
recently were making plans toward 
changing engineering education to 
a five-year program of higher spe- 
cialization to meet industry's needs. 
They are now making new plans 
aimed toward meeting industry's 
newest appraisal of its require- 
ments. 

Management is facing up to a 
situation with respect to the Liberal 
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One of two Cooper- 
Bessemer 2,200 hp gas- 
diesel engines driving generators 
for all electrical power require- 
ments at Cimento Araté, $. A. 
cement plant, Brazil. 





WHY POWER COSTS LESS THAN EVER 


for cement-making in Brazil... or lighting in Jonesburg, U.S. A. 


N the shore of Brazil's Bay of Bahia, <2 big design or performance. 

ultra-modern plant makes cement using 
coral sand. That's where the above photo was 
taken. It shows one of two huge, latest-type 
Cooper-Bessemer gas-diesel engines that provide 
all power for the entire plant. But it could just 
as well be Jonesburg, U.S. A....for the appear- 
ance, objective and resuit would be the same — 


dependable power at /ower-than-ever cost! COOPER BESS MER 
- 


For example, today's rising costs for labor, fuel 


So if you need power, for virtually any heavy-duty 
service on land or sea, be sure to check with Cooper- 
Bessemer. Find out about the new things being 
done by one of America’s oldest engine builders. 





Meunt Vernen, Ome 











and materials are largely offset by new eco- Grove Cay, Pa 

nomies in engine fuel consumption, reduced space 

requirements and maintenance and operating New York * Chicage * Washington * Sen Francisco * Los Angeles * 
savings. That's because Cooper-Bessemer never semis S Gn @ Beatin c tucea¢ aso 
has been, never will be complacent about engine Cooper-Bessomer of Concde Lid., Helifax, M. S., Edmonton, Alberta 


DIESELS « GAS ENGINES + GAS-DIESELS + ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR.-DRIVEN COMPRESGORS + HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 

















BROCHURE, MAILED TO YOU, 
GIVES FULL DETAILS 








DELIVERS MESSAGES AS YOU WRITE! 


TELAUTOGRAPH=> 


TELESCRIBER SVSTEM 


Sends handwriting instantly to one or many stations 
at an average cost under $1 a day per station 


Your handwritten message delivers itself electronically— 
instantly and accurately — by the TelAutograph Telescriber Sys- 
tem. Developed by 65 years’ experience, this advanced science 
saves many thousands of dollars a year in communications. 


You select the sending and receiving stations desired in your 
operation — within the company or many miles apart. Each sta- 
tion costs an average of under $1 a day. System is operated by 
anyone. And the messages, on plain paper or Instan-Forms* 
designed for your business data, are permanent records that 
prevent errors and oral misunderstandings. 


You'll find many uses for TelAutograph Telescribers to improve 
service and make great savings in time and money. Others do 
~—Ford, B. EF Goodrich, Raytheon, Hotel Statler, Schaefer Brew- 
ing Co., Northrop Aircraft, St. Luke’s Hospital (New York)—2500 
major American concerns in practically every type of business 


use Electronic Longhand. 





* 


Write now to CORPORATION 


Dept. 1D, 1128 Crenshaw Boulevard, Los Angeles 19, California 


*rm 806. U.S. PAT. OFF, 








Arts graduate that it has long 
failed to meet with the engineer. 
It apparently intends to “teach him 
(the Arts graduate) the technical 
knowledge he needs.” Nothing 
more than his own shortcomings 
has prevented this manufacturer 
from seeking out the “good tech- 
nical graduate and teaching him the 
business knowledge he needs.” 
WILLIAM M. Ropoers 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO, 
ROME, GA. 


A “B” for an “M” 
Dear Sir: 

Re Business Week July 23, 1955, 
p.37—-Washington Outlook, “Fed- 
eral aid to airports will be stepped 
up. It looks as though the final 
plan will run about $65-billion 
yearly—well above Eisenhower's 
request.” 

Does this mean what it seems to 
say, or is there a decimal point 
missing? 

Ray HAWLEY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


* Of course it should have been 
$65-million, not $65-billion. We 
caught the error in proof and got 
the right figure in most of the 
copies. 


For Older Readers 
Dear Sir: 

I was much interested in your 
editorial in the July 16, 1955 issue 
of BUSINESS WEEK on the cCapi- 
tal gains tax [page 164]. The chief 
objection to this tax, in my opinion, 
is that it discourages the transfer of 
wealth to people who can put it to 
the best use. Secondarily, it may 
have the result of creating artificial 
scarcities because people are un- 
willing to incur capital gains taxes. 

The capital gains tax has ap- 
parently not raised very much reve- 
nue. Repeal is opposed on the 
grounds that reduction is not fair 
while the taxes on earned income 
are so high and that the capital 
gains tax reaches wealthy people. _ 

I feel that there is both logic and 
politics in favor of the suggestion 
to eliminate capital gains taxes on 
assets which have been held for 
ten years or longer by persons 
sixty-five or over. This would en- 
able elderly people to place their 
investments in a better position to 
meet inheritance taxes. They could 
more easily transfer ownership or 
investments or family businesses to 
a young successor management 
during their lifetime. They would 
be encouraged to dispose of homes 
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A helping hand 


This is a scene of disaster. Such a disaster—even miles 
away—can directly affect you and your plant because of 
the power failuzes they so often cause. 

If you plan in advance, however, a Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel Generating Set can instantly pick up 
the load and provide a helping hand in 
your time of need. 


In many cases, a single power failure can 
cost you more than the installed price of a 
dependable Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Gen- 


F-M Diesel Generating Sets 








in time of need 


erating Set! In addition, there are day-to-day savings 
with in-plant power: eliminate power factor penalties, add 
to current capacity as load increases, reduce peak demand 
values for lower purchased power rates, and often lower 
insurance rates. 

We'll gladly send you more information 
or survey your plant’s power requirements 
without obligation. Why not write today — 
before power fails you? Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


from 3 kw. to 1700 kw. capacity 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the best 





DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES - DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES - RAIL CARS - ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + PUMPS - SCALES - HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT +» MOWERS « MAGNETOS 

















F.C. Russell Sees Dramatic 
Two-Fold Opportunities in 
Today’s Building Market 


“New sales-pioneering era is 
at hand for our distributors, 
dealers and salesmen” 


Says world’s largest 
manufacturer of home 
weather-comfort products 





“We are in the happy midst of the biggest two-fold building boom in our 
nation’s history. 


“Two-fold because new home construction is growing at an enormous, 
breathless pace all across the country, and because a new modernization concept 
of existing buildings such as hotels, institutions and commercial structures is 
growing right with it. 


“The F. C. Ru sell Company is not by any means sitting idly by while all 
this face-changing of the American scene goes on. In a series of moves designed 
to enlarge our entire sales pattern, we are intensifying our distribution network, 
enlarging existing divisions, developing new ones, and aggressively promoting our 
products to the American buying public—on both the consumer and builder levels. 


“By such effort and investment, the F. C. Russell Company line of Rusco 
Prime and Combination Windows, Combination Screen and Storm Doors, 
Awnings, Jalousies and Porch Enclosures is now ready to embark on what we 
believe will prove to be our biggest sales period thus far, 


“To insure the success of this vast operation, we are inviting seasoned business- 
men to join with us as franchised distributors, dealers and sales representatives, 
affording them the opportunity to make substantial, well above-average profits. 


“A new kind of sales-pioneering is before us. The challenge is fascinating. 
The rewards, we are confident, will be very great. 


“Inquiries will be promptly handled by our Sales Department.” 


ceaatt? 


President 


Sincerely, 





o “PP ——_— 


The F.C. RUSSELL Company 


Dept. 1-BW85, Cleveland 1, Ohio © In Canada, Toronto 13, Ontario 








amd farms to those who could make 
better use of them. The ten year 
holding period would freeze out the 
fast operators. 

An individual is faced with the 
alternative of selling an asset and 
paying a capital gains tax or hold- 
ing it until his death, when only an 
estate tax is payable. The amount 
lost in capital gains taxes should be 
recovered in part through estate 
tax receipts. 

While this suggestion is in the 
nature of a special relief provision 
for elderly people, | think it would 
accomplish a constructive purpose. 

Joseru Y. JEANeES, Jr. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Updating Ben Franklin 
Dear Sir: 

Re your article “New Price Tag 
on Policymakers” (BUSINESS WEEK 
July 16 ‘55, page 41). 

Beyond the scope of your stim- 
ulating article, much remains to be 
said about the $20,000 man and his 
precursor, the $10,000 man. If it 
weren't a game there would doubt- 
less be fewer competitors for these 
prizes—only ego and its corollary 
ambition produce many of the re- 
quired sacrifices. 

If executives seek security, what 
keeps them in the lineup after their 
first $100,000—-or $500,000? Can 
a life be fully lived with money, 
and prestige that money buys, as 
the main goals? What of the ca- 
pacity to attain and enjoy leisure? 
Should the payoff be dollars or 
years? 

What of the expediences which 
dictate one’s contacts and social 
life? What of formality exacted at 
the expense of relaxation; putting 
the company sometimes ahead of 
principles; keeping nervously taut 
when mind and body need tranquil- 
lity? What of eventual retirement 
with only a fishpole to replace the 
caduceus of power? 

Another aspect of the earning- 
spending game, which seems tco 
seldom heeded, is the after-tax ratio 
of getting to saving. For the low- 
liest taxpayer a penny saved is 
$1.25 earned (to update Franklin). 
Where else can you find such a 
safe 20% return these days? And 
if you're a credit-slave add the 
carrying charges—or if you happen 
to be the thrifty exception, you may 
add the rate of return from invest- 
ment of your savings. Unlike cor- 
porations, our individual expenses 
aren't 52% chargeable to the treas- 
ury and the taxpayers. 

P. S. Barrows 
DEL MAR, CALIF. 
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Slow-moving shipments kept Joe in a pickle, 


But now he’s all sweetness—the light just broke through. 
His sour disposition nothing could tickle... 


Coutd swift RAILWAY EXPRESS$be your answer, too? 








Sor | 


The big difference is 





Whether you're sending or receiving, whether your 
shipment is big or smail, and whether it’s 


nILWa 


moving by rail or air—you'll find it pays to specify Q 
Railway Express. it makes the big difference 3 x P R E S S 
in speed, economy, and safe, sure delivery. <j € F N "te. 
8 + J ; 


Railway Express uses the facilities of some 480 in- 
dependent and competitive transportation compa- 
nies in the movement of express traffic. It's free 
enterprise at its best, putting at your service one- 
third of a million miles of co-ordinated rail, air, water, 


and truck routes that connect all America. eee safe, swift, sure 














"$2,010 in compensation alone — 
that’s what it cost a southern ma- 
chinery manufacturer when a turret 
lathe operator was struck in the left 
eye by a flying chip. A surgeon had to 
remove the eye. Apart from the hu- 
manitarian aspects, the pity of it all 
is that an AOTt metal side shield apec- 
tacle goggle, for instance, costing at 
an average of about $2.30 would have 
prevented this accident. Even if this 
company had protected the eyes of 











the entire department (Cost: under 
$150) they would now be ahead by 
more than $1,860! 

AO trademarked safety lenses are 
heat treated and individually tested 
to prevent accidents like this. The 
AO trademark on frames is another 
guarantee of quality eye protection. 
Ask an AO Safety Representative to 
show you where the eye hazards are 
in your operations .. . what can be 
done to meet them .. . and how little 





quality protection costs. (It can pay 
for itself within 6 months time.) Or 
write American Optical Company, 
518 Vision Park, Southbridge, Mass., 
for booklet. 


Rdiiean 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





TTA. Reg. by Americen Optical Company Copyright 1955 American Opticol Compony 
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Our construction boom no longer has things all its own way. 


Obstacles already imposed or in the making befog the prospects some- 
what. Yet they won’t immediately impair this sprawling industry, so 
important to over-all business activity. 


Volume for 1955 still is likely to make the $40-billion-plus mark. 


Washington has laid a gentle but firm hand on the emergency brake. 
Federal Reserve Banks have raised their discount rates. 


Warnings are out on consumer credit, and formal action has been 
taken on mortgage terms (page 25). Money rates are being allowed, if 
not actually encouraged, to swing up fairly steeply. 


Everyone knew this week that Federal Reserve rediscount rates were 
to rise and that bankers’ “prime rate” on corporate loans would, too. 


Mild as these money market restraints may be on business generally 
they show that the authorities frown on recklessness in the boom. 


Look for the first real, honest-to-goodness effects of “tighter money” 
in a little-diseussed quarter: in the money laid out by state and local gov- 
ernments on public works such as roads, schools, sewers. 


Few home buyers are much dismayed by a 5% interest rate rather 
than 442%. A corporation won’t balk at 344% instead of 3%. 


But a governor or mayor thinks twice about 2% % instead of 244%. 


Spending by state and local governments shouldn’t be underestimated 
as a business factor. This now runs about $30-billion a year, payrolls and 
all. But, more than that, it has been the one unhesitating segment of the 
economy—up without a bobble to score a rise of fully 50% in five years. 


Most public works depend on the sale of bonds for financing. 


One big works issue—the New York State Thruway bonds—recently 
was taken off the market because the authorities felt the price bid by under- 
writers was too low (BW—Jul.23'55,p68). 


Just this week, Detroit drew no bidders on its parking bonds. 


These probably aren’t typical. Yet, with a great jag of toll-road financing 
overhanging the market, they give cause to ponder. 


Failure of Congress to enact the Administration’s highway program—or 
a substitute—adds to qualms over public works spending (page 27). 


Works outlays came to nearly $5.4-billion in the first half of the year, 
more than a quarter of all construction for that period. And about 30% of 
this $5.4-billion went into highways. 


For the time being, the whole thing is left up in the air. 


Less liberal terms, now mandatory on new applications for guaranteed 
home mortgages, are more a warning than a positive curb. 
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Fewer borrowers have been getting 30 years and no down payment in 
the recent past. 


So 25 years to pay and a minimum of $200 down burns few biscuits. 


Besides, applicants who got in under the Aug. 1 wire (and a multitude. 
did) still can hunt for a lender who'll go along on the old basis. 


Weakest link in the housing chain is not the vast total of mortgage debt 
nor the striking rate of rise over the last year. It is the way lenders have 
taken refuge in government-guaranteed loans with little or no reference to 
the bor~ower’s ability to repay. 

More than half the houses being built this year will be sold on fed- 
erally underwritten FHA or VA loans. 


The big rise has been in the veterans’ program. And, at the peak of 
last spring’s activity, 45% of the VA loans carried no down payment while 
a slightly higher percentage ran for the full 30 years. 


Installment terms on auto buying may be tightened a bit in response to 
warnings and the various strains on the money market. 


Yet this is a dog-eat-dog business; lenders’ minds are made up more by 
what competitors are doing than by borrowers’ reliability. 


Thus the public appetite for cars is most likely to call the tune. 


Little doubt exists that debt arising from time-purchases of autos will 
go on climbing—although at a somewhat slower rate. 


Car sales will continue large. July output, at about 665,000, topped June 
slightly and probably also exceeded retail sales—thus adding a little to the 
huge backlog of 1955 models still to be moved. 


But there won't be nearly so many cars built in the second half of the 
year as in the first. And the untapped market must be thinning. 


Less and less cash and more and more credit has been the mainstay of 
this unrivaled automobile market. 


Installment debt resulting from this buying rush amounted to $12%- 
billion by midyear. Since this rousing market for 1955 cars began really to 
roll last December, time-purchase debt has risen 22%. 


June alone had the biggest net gain on record—$576-million. 
—e— 
Price currents swirled briskly in the metal markets this week. 


* Copper was the enigma. Producers held to the 36¢ a lb. price in this 
country even though the metal was scarce and getting scarcer. But a break- 
through seemed inevitable with the wage settlements. 


¢ Aluminum went up at once on the granting of higher pay rates. 


* Steel scrap had the industry on edge. U.S. Steel rekindled a blast fur- 
nace (out for 18 months) to use more pig iron, less soaring scrap. 


—eo— 


Puerto Rico's industry will derive another competitive advantage from 
the minimum wage bill passed by Congress this week. The new floor of $1 
an hour on the mainland wages doesn't apply to the island. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 6, 1965, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











Machine tools reduce labor .. . increase jobs 


Over a million must soon be replaced 
to maintain our standard of living 


In the past forty years, working 
hours per week have dropped 20% 
But output per man-hour and real 
wages of American industrial work 
ers have more than doubled . . . and 
25 million new jobs have come into 
being! Much of this progress can be 
traced to machine tools. 

Machine tools put the “mass” in 
mass production. They mill, turn, 
bore, grind, plane and shape metal 
into countless forms. Their products 
range from tiny gears to giant tur- 
bines, from parts for consumers’ 
goods to a great variety of processing 
and packaging machines for indus- 
try. With their help Americans pro- 
duce more, and enjoy more leisure, 
than any other people in history 

In 1940 American industry had 
fewer than one million machine 
tools. Today nearly two million are 
at work. In the past fifteen years, 


tools worth $10 billion have been 
produced, three times the total of 
the preceding forty years. Many 
more billions of dollars will be need 
ed to keep up with technological 
progress and growth of markets 
and to replace over a million tools 
which are more than ten years old 
and rapidly becoming obsolete 
Credit is needed for moderniza 
tion. So is sound financial advice. It 
takes bankers — like those at The 
First National City Bank of New 
York—to provide both. Here you'll 
find officers whose experience with 
the machine-tool industry makes 
them familiar with all phases of its 
financing, including leasing plans 


First National City officers can 
also help you do business abroad, 
To help you secure foreign distrib- 
utors and locate plants, to handle 
overseas credits and collections, 
they can call upon 59 Overseas 
Branches, more than all other Amer 
ican banks combined. With 72 
Branches in Greater New York, and 
nearly 3,500 correspondent banks 
here and abroad, your First National 
City banker offers you the coordi 
nated efforts of a complete and 
modern banking organization 

To find out more about the ad 
vantages of having a banker instead 
of just a bank, write Head Office, 
55 Wall St.,. New York, N. Y 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BAS K. 
of New York 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Feicrai Denostt Ineursace ( orporsiion 
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PROGRESS THROUGH ANACONDA METALS 

















The Cable that keeps itself young! 


THe PrROoeLEM: Ever lool 
| 


down a 
hen the electric company was 
‘ ible 4 Those big Ones 

d in lead ire insulated with 

with oil 


oil is part of the insulation of the 


iprecgn ited 


Hut just as w ith the oil in your car 
build up hen the cable is in 
eat and electrical stress cause this 


hewn oil dete riorates, « ible clo« sn t 


ha ta long 
THE SOLUTION: Engineers of Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable ¢ Ompany cle signed 


a power cable incorporating carbon- 
black tape s. When the 
carbon-black tapes the 


oil contacts these 
impurities are 
“adsorbed The oil stays fresh. The 
cable lasts longer needs ke SS vervicing 
and better helps vour electric company 
maintain continuity of service to you 


THe FuTURE: Helping 


power and light « ompanies satisty today's 


America’s 


constantly growing need for electricity 
is one of the many wavs Anaconda en- 
ters into your daily life. For only Ana- 


conda off rs Sik h a rar combin ition of 


experience in the mining, refining, and 
fabrication of non-terrous metals in 


copper brass, bronze, aluminum in 
the production of lead, zine 
| other 


concentrates and 
That is why the Man from Anaconda 1S 


uranitim 
many metals, 
a good man to know whether you want 


the latest in money-saving wire, tested 


metals for vital equipme nt, or assistance 
) 


Anaconda, 25 


Broadway, New York 4, N.Y 0 


ANACONDA 


in engineering proble ms 
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1950 1951 1952 1953 


Year 1946 
Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) . 1 eS 107 Amal oe 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) ie 2,278 +2,190 2,073 1,527 1,281 

Production of automobiles and trucks. 200,913 +208,413 195,071 130,523 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $67.625 $73,224 $67,739 $55,051 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 10,727 10,620 10,138 9,139 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 6,616 6,650 6,611 6,255 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (any oremee, thousands of tons) 1,567 1,622 1,732 1,184 1,745 
Paperboard production (tons)... . . hus 280,062 264,622 279,303 237,843 167,269 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and {.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 76 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) 58 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) % + 6% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number). . . + 20 2 231 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 403.1 404.2 405.4 427.7 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 97.0 96.4 94.0 85.8 ++73,2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. “at of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 81.1 §2.2 86.3 98.4 ++75.4 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished stee' index ndex (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 153.9 153.9 144.9 144.5 1176.4 
ran A steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $43.33 $41.50 $37.17 $27.83 $20.27 
wee (electrolytic , Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, tb.) .. 36.000¢ 36.000¢ 36.000¢ 30.000¢ 14.045¢ 

t (No, 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). . $2.17 $2.16 $2.18 $2.37 $1.97 
Cotton, daily (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) 33.85¢ 33.00¢ 34.0l¢ 34.45¢ 30.566 
Wool tops a. RE si $1.85 $1.85 $1.85 $2.25 $1.51 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) ck hae 343.1 343.8 331.7 245.2 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 3.54% 3.53% 3.51% 3.50% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months. N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 24-24% 24-25% 2% 1a% 1-1% 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks see 56,416 55,866 56,156 54.949 ++45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks Ledaadinanh 84,914 85,169 84,472 80,746 +*71,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 23,526 23,429 23,501 21,524 ++9,299 
U. S. gov't ranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 32,161 32,565 32,076 = 34,221 -+ 449,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding ‘eae 25,506 25,432 24,815 25,277 23,883 


Lotest Preceding Year 1946 
Month Month Ago Average 


Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) $2,774 $2,669 $2,387 $803 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions). . . $1,193 $1,141 $1,169 $197 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) $32,471 $31,568 $28,666 $6,704 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions) $24,914 $24,149 $21,717 $3,174 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) $43,790 $43,549 $44,185 $21,238 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) sided aid , $11,800 $11,790 $11,865 $5,489 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) Bibiesdees $23,160 $23,020 $22,600 $9,791 


© ry. week ended July W, 19955. +? Estimate. 8 Date for Latest Week" om cach series on request, 
evised. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


PUTTING BRAKES ON THE BOOM. The govern- 
ment’s money managers hope to slow the boom to 
a safe pace—by tightening credit and making mort- 
gage terms tougher.....................45. p. 25 


SEEKING A PATH IN ETHICS’ MAZE .. . is the aim 
of Congress now that the issue of businessmen in 
government is boiling.................0.0+. p. 26 


ROADS: THERE’S HOPE IN 1956. Congress, having 
axed all programs, already seems in a mood for 


MOBILE'S DEEPSEA FISHING RODEO: THE FISH 
HAD A WONDERFUL TIME. So did 2,000 anglers 
—in spite of storms and the absence of fish. .p. 28 


THE SCRAMBLE FOR ISSUES. Democrats in Con- 
gress found pickings lean in their quest for ammu- 
nition to use against Eisenhower's personal popu- 
| PERSE EES SS Ope p. 30 
SCIENCE: THE BIGGEST DREAMS YET. Earth-cir- 
cling satellite project and nuclear fusion research 
will help scientists push farther into unknown 








compromise at next session................. eS 2; SN 2 hs Hh cbbvesd enh eehse-ookabetccccscnes p. 31 
BUSINESS ABROAD; ve | SMARKETING: RD 
A RED REVOLUTION—IN MARKET. | Business Outlook ............ 17 CONSUMERS WILL KEEP ON BUY- 
ING. That's the prediction of market- Washington Outlook ........ — ING ... as they face future with con- 
ing consultant Wroe Alderson after International Outlook . 123 fidence, University of Michigan sur- 
a month in Russia. p. 114 Personal Business. 143 WO -MOIONIND::.. oi ns Sees ces p. 42 
IN BUSINESS ABROAD. News about IS CONSUMER CREDIT TOO HIGH 
coffee prices, Pakistan currency, | The Trend ......... . 160 FOR COMFORT? Credit executives, 
British auto exports p. 112 meeting at Arden House, heard warn- 
Figures of the Week @i nings from Washington........ p. 50 
CANADA a. Charts of the Week.......... HH DEEP BREATH FOR MIX MAKERS. 
s After a two-month price war, new 
ALBERTA’S OIL BUILDS A CANA. | Readers Report ............. 8 dehimesinnn anne: ti Stes 4 

DIAN TEXAS. Nearly eight years of 











IN MARKETING. News about color 
television, and en — 
ment stores . _p. 69 


boom have = the province 


(cover) p. 70 Mich., is sign of skilled workers’ dis- 


satisfaction with their wage advan- 
tage p. 126 


BUT WHO IS REALLY A STRIKER? 
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z 
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natural gas, copper strike, battle of 
the fibers p. 132 


That's the question in California, 
where the whole unemployment pcy 


YELLOW LIGHT FLASHES. The in- 
dexes have dipped, and Wall Street 


program is at stake..... ... sp. 128 bears are getting more confident in 
ECONOMICS!) their possimiam 198 
LABOR JOBS TEST GOP STRATEGY. a 
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When the going is tough, Mercury outboards rise to the 
occasion. In winning the Winnebagoland Marathon, the 
Class D Mercury-propelled boat averaged 47.03 m.p.h. 
over the 88 mile course. Some of the important Mer- 





cury motor parts of forged and heat treated nickel alloy 
steels include crankshafts, drive shafts, pinion gears, 
connecting rods and propeller shafts. Kiekhaefer Corpo- 
ration, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin is the manufacturer, 


How to crowd extra horsepower 
into a water bug 


You are witnessing the start of this year’s Milwaukee 
Sentinel Winnebagoland Marathon at Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. From this distance the boats look like so 
many excited bugs... jockeying for position. Actu- 
ally, they are powerful Class D craft trying to get 
the jump on one another. 

They rip and snort and pound their rugged ways 
for 88 miles. That alone takes plenty of stamina. 
But to win you need something extra! And the 
Mercury outboard motor that drove the winner had 
it... nickel alloy steels. 

Alloy steels containing 2% nickel are specified 
for Mercury outboards. These steels meet strict 
design requisites for providing maximum horse- 
power in a compact assembly. 

Use of nickel steels provides safe reduction of cross 
section, bulk and dead weight ... without sacrific- 


ing strength. This assures long product life with 
minimum failures in operation, even under extreme 
operating conditions . . . permitting higher horse- 
power per pound of weight. 

Just another example. To show how nickel... 
as an alloying element ... imparts to other metals 
needed properties. Such as strength, toughness and 
resistance to abrasion, corrosion, shock and fatigue. 
Call on Inco at any time for counsel and data on 
your meta! problems. There are many nickel alloys 
to solve conditions of corrosion, high or low tem- 
perature, stresses or fatigue resistance. 

Write for... “List A” of available publications. It 
includes a simple form that makes it easy for you 
to outline your problem. 


Nickel Alloys Perform Better Longer 


67 Watt 


Jeo, THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 32.42 852¥ 




















Get IDEAS—ACTION-—AGREEMENT 


with a Conference by Long Distance 


When time is short and distance long, 
today's executives meet by telephone. 


On a single Long Distance Conference 
call you can talk things over with people in 
a number of different cities any distance 
apart, 


You can exchange ideas. Clear up ques- 
tions, Reach decisions. Get quick action. 
All in a short time, from your own desk. 


Rates are low. A daytime Conference call 






BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @) 


connecting Washington, D. C., New Orleans 
and San Francisco, for example, costs only 
$6.00 for the first three minutes and only 
$1.25 for each additional minute, both plus 
10% federal excise tax. 

Try this modern service the next time you 
want to talk with several business associates. 
It's fast. Convenient. Personal. 

Just tell the Long Distance Operator you 
want to make a Conference call 
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Putting Brakes on the Boom 


@ The government's money managers have decid- 
ed it’s time to tighten up on credit, to head off inflation. 


@ The Federal Reserve is already putting a cautious 
but firm squeeze on the commercial banks. FHA and VA 
have tightened mortgage rules. 


@ The restraints won't be heavy handed. But Wash- 
ington means to make them tough enough to slow the boom 


to a safe pace. 


This week, you could feel the credit 
brakes taking hold on the boom. 

The government's money managers 
have begun a careful program of re- 
straint, designed to keep 1955's pros. 
perity from getting out of hand. They 
don’t mean to stop expansion. But they 
do intend to use their broad powers 
over credit to keep the boom from turn- 
ing into a feverish inflation, 
¢ Rates Up—The most dramatic evi- 
dence of this program of restraint came 
from the Federal Reserve System. This 
week, the 12 Federal Reserve Banks 
were in the process of raising their dis- 
count rates—the rate at which they 
stand ready to extend credit to com 
mercial banks. 

On Wednesday, the Boston, Chi- 
cago, and Atlanta Federals hiked their 
discount rates to 2% (from 1.75%). 
The Cleveland Federal went to a 
“penalty rate” of 24%, the highest 
rate since 1934. The New York bank, 
bellwether for the system, was due to 
act Thursday. 
¢ Tightening—These moves came on 
top of a number of other signs of 
tightening credit. 

In Washington, the Veterans Admin- 
istration and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration announced tighter terms 
on government-insured mortgages. 

In the New York money market, 
tightening credit all along the line is 
reflected in such signs as these: 

«The rate on 91-day Treasury 
bills, the traditional indicator of money 
market conditions, rose to 1.85% the 
highest level it has hit since September, 
1953. 


¢ The Chase Manhattan Bank 


raised its prime rate—the rate charged 
top-drawer borrowers—by a quarter of a 
point to 34%. This was interpreted as 
the signal for a hike in the prime rate 
by all New York banks. 

¢ Prices of long-term government 
bonds fell to new lows; the newly issued 
40-year 3% bonds broke par and 
dropped to 98.20. High grade corporate 
bond prices slid to their lowest level 
since (953. 

¢ The five major finance com- 
panies were forced to hike the rates on 
the short-term paper they sell to raise 
funds for their own lending operations. 
Similarly, commercial paper dealers had 
to raise their rates another 4 of a point, 
the sixth hike this year. 

¢ An increasing number of busi- 
nessmen were being turned away when 
they sought loans from the commercial 
banks. Though business loans are still 
climbing to new peaks, the banks are 
screening borrowers more carefully and 
tightening their terms 
¢ Stiff Dose—The hike to 2% in the 
discount rate is fairly strong medicine 
as credit control measures go. That's 
because the rise put the rate above the 
current rate on Treasury bills. In recent 
years, the Fed always used the discount 
rate as a symbol, waiting for the market 
to establish itself at the higher yield 
levels before bringing it up. By going 
to 2% now, the Fed is leading rather 
than lagging the market. It is saying, 
iu effect: “All right, boys. Tighten up, 
and don’t waste any time about it.’ 
¢ Free Hand—Actually, some of the 
government’s top money men feel that 
the tightening up policy is already some- 
what behind stetdale. Administration 


spokesmen, such as Chairman 
Arthur Burns of the Council of Econ- 
omic Advisers, have warned that in- 
flation was becoming a real threat. The 
Federal Reserve itself has been trying 
to keep the commercial banks on a 
tight leash, allowing enough credit ex- 
pansion to take care of the healthy de- 
mands of business but not enough to 
feed speculation. 

Until this week, however, the led 
has had to take account of the Treas- 
ury’s financing problems, While the 
Treasury was in the market, borrowing 
or refunding maturing issues, there was 
a limit on how se the Fed could 
turn the screws on credit (BW—Jun.18 
'55,p46). , 

Now, the Treasury is out of the 
market for the next two months and 
the Fed had a free hand again. 
¢ Caution—The Fed obviously means 
to make the most of this new free- 
dom. But it isn’t going to go hog-wild, 
even by banking + ay tf that attach 
enormous importance to movements of 
a quarter of a point. The last thing the 
money managers want to do is stop the 
boom dead in its tracks. 
¢ Mortgages—The only specific area 
that is sure to be curbed is housing. 
The Fed and the Administration agree 
that the construction boom is getting 
out of hand. 

This is where the new rules on VA 
and FHA mortgages fit in. And these 
are not the first steps toward tighter 
mortgage credit. arlier this year, VA 
and FHA ruled that all closing costs 
connected with buying a house must 
be paid in cash. Throughout the vear, 
interest rates on conventional mortgage 
loans have been creeping up. 

Six weeks ago, the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank called in some of its 
member banks and warned them against 
mortgage warehousing—agreements be 
tween the banks and big institutional 
lenders whereby the baie carry a big 
batch of mortgages for a short time 
while the institutional lender accumu- 
lates the money to pick them up (BW-— 
Jul.9°55,p57). This warning went out 
after the Fed learned that the Chase 
Manhattan was arranging a $250-mil- 
lion line of credit for Institutional Se- 
curities Corp., an investment institution 
owned by the savings banks of New 
York, 
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RESIGNATION was the lot of former Air Force Secy. Talbott, a businessman in government. To save others, Congress is . . . 


Seeking a Path in Ethics’ Maze 


This week, businessmen in the Ei- 
Administration—both those 
who work without compensation and 
those in salaried spots—were bracing 
themselves for a continuing series of 
ttacks—mostly from Democrats, but 
ometimes behind the scenes from Re 
publicans, too, 

* Basic Questions—Through the week 
of fast-breaking events bearing on the 
role of businessmen in government you 
got a lot of fuzzy talk, blurred out 
lines. But beneath all the froth that 
boiled up there lay some unsolved prob 
lems as old as the Republic: How 
do you get experienced business ex- 
ecutives to work for the government, 
ind at the same time hedge them from 
business activity that might conflict 
with their government jobs? How, in 
this world of shifting ethics, do you 
write a law that can settle the problem 
of what is proper conduct for business 
men in government? 

Since the day Alexander Hamilton 
was appointed Secy. of the Treasury 
the U.S. has recognized the value of 
businessmen in its government. The 
nation has kept trying since then to 
olve the te why of ethics that busi 
nessmen can bring with them when 
they move into government. The basic 
law that now covers their activities- 
the conflict of interests law—has been 
on the books since the Civil War 
lhrough the intervening 90-odd years it 
has been found wanting time and again. 
This week's resignation of Harold E 
Talbott as Air — Secy., far from 
ettling any of the basic problems of 
businessmen in government, left the is- 
sue more confused than ever. 

In all the disturbance, these develop 
ments stood out 

¢ Democrats, hungry for issues 
(page 30), are confident they have a 
vote-winner for 1956. Their basic ar 
gument is that too many businessmen 
re using public office to further their 
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private business interests. It’s a charge 
that has particular appeal to the Demo- 
crats now because of the stress Pres. 
Eisenhower has put on getting top busi 
nessmen for key administrative posts. 

¢ A new restrictive law was adopted 
in the final hours of the Congressional 
session making detailed, semi-annual 
reports of their business connections 
mandatory for all Wocs (businessmen 
serving the government without com 
pensation) 

¢ The Administration is examining 
the role of businessmen in positions 
where conflict of interest might be 
charged 

¢ Republicans in Congress are de 
manding a new law that will set forth 
clearly what an administrator can do— 
and particularly what he cannot do 
when it comes to private business inter 
ests. This would replace the old conflict 
of interest law. 

l'o many observers it seemed that 
the new restrictions on Wocs might 
end their role in government altogether. 
They've been serving mostly in the 
Commerce Dept.’s Business & Defense 
Services Adminisication. This agency 
already has been finding it hard 
enough to recruit Wocs. The burdens 
of shifting to Washington make them 
chary of accepting invitations to go 
there. Observers say that the added 
burden of semi-annual reports on their 
business affairs could turn out to be 
the last straw for the Wocs. 
¢ Three Judgments—The one clear les 
son from the week's developments was 
that businessmen in government must 
be prepared to have their actions judged 
by any of three different standards—and 
that failure measured by any of the 
three can end their public careers 

First, there's the standard set by the 
letter of the law—the conflict of in- 
terest legislation and the new rules for 
Woes. 

Second, there's the standard of prac- 


tical politics. This can be rough, as 
Talbott learned to his dismay. Though 
he was a long-time money raiser for the 
Republican Party, and was once chair- 
man of its finance committee, he found 
Congressional Republicans ready to 
force his resignation. In their opinion, 
he had become a political liabilits —so 
he had no defenders even in his own 
party. 

Third, there's Pres. Eisenhower's per- 
sonal standard of ethics for public 
officials. His quick acceptance of Tal- 
bott’s resignation, and his statement 
that it was the “right” thing under the 
circumstances, were signs that he dis- 
approved of Talbott’s conduct. Some 
administrators are hoping for more ex 

licit guideposts from the White 
louse. Writing a code of ethics for 
administrators is an extremely difficult 
task, as a special Senate sub-committee 
on the subject discovered a few years 
ago. Just the same, businessmen in gO" 
ernment would feel better if they had 
one bearing Eisenhower's seal of ap- 
proval. 


1. Three Lessons 


If Talbott had reacted more swiftly 
to the charges against him, he might 
still be Air Force Secy. No committee 
member ever accused him of breaking 
a law. Indeed, they praised him as an 
able administrator. But b degan by 
defending his every act as a partner 
in the management consultant firm of 
Paul B. Mulligan & Co. This was fatal. 

The Talbott case has given Demo- 
crats lively campaign material, but Re- 
publicans cite Talbott’s lack of criminal 
mtent and the fact that Eisenhower 
did not try to defend Talbott to arguc 
that the case won't make 1956 cam- 
paign material 
¢ Wenzell and Young—Beaming with 
success on the Talbott issue Democrats 
are giving the conflict-of-interest spin to 
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both Dixon-Yates and to the activities 
of Howard I. Young, president of Amer- 
ican Zinc & Smelting Lead Co., as a 
former official of the Defense Mineral 
Procurement Agency. 

They forced an admission from 
Edgar H. Dixon that he had at least 
discussed Adolphe H. Wenzell’s two 
jobs—one with First Boston Corp., the 
other with the government—with an 
attorney for Dixon-Yates, “It was never 
in my mind an embarrassment that 
would come to us,” Dixon explained. 
“The embarrassment if any would be 
for First Boston and the Bureau of the 
Budget.” Joseph M. Dodge, former 
Budget Bureau director, testified that 
he had no thought of a possible con- 
flict of interest when Wenzeli became 
a Budget Bureau consultant. 

Young’s troubles began when the 
General Accounting Office said he 
helped negotiate a sale of zinc to the 
government in 1951, which involved his 
own company. He was cleared of any 
hint of wrongdoing by the committee 
that heard GAO’s case. 

But this week Sen. John J. Williams 
(R-Del.) told the Senate that Young 
might have violated the “spirit” of the 
conflict of interest legislation. He got 
some Democratic support, but Sen. 
Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) called for a 
Senate investigation of the whole situa- 
tion as the best way of clearing Young. 


ll. Wanted: Better Rules 


While all these clashes and doubts 
continue, the search for new legislation 
to pin down rules of propriety tor busi- 
nessmen in government goes on. 

The confusion can bring ulcer-pro- 
voking worry for the businessmen in- 
shal 

For example, Dudley C. Sharp, the 
new Air Force assistant secretary, while 
divesting himself of stocks that posed 
an obvious conflict of imterest, asked 
Congress’ approval to keep 8,000 shares 
in an investment trust that could have 
no direct dealings with the Air Force. 
It took only a short talk with Repub- 
lican Senators for him to reverse is 
self on this and sell the stock. Even 
now, with his sole business interest in 
a family-owned outfit making oil and 

as drilling equipment <a pemes, 
harp can say only that he “thinks” he 
has disposed of all interests that could 
cause complaint. 

eA Waming—To sort out the whole 
question a growing number of legisla- 
tors want a new law—one that will pro- 
tect businessmen by telling them ex- 
actly what's expected of them. Sen. 
George H. Bender of Ohio has told 
his colleagues that “morons and peanut 
geval might eventually occupy 
ev government spots if the law isn’t 
clarihed. Republicans will retunr to 
this line in next year’s session. 
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Roads: There’s Hope in 1956 


Congress, having axed all highway programs, al- 
ready seems to be in a mood for a compromise—probably 
financed partly by bonds, partly by user taxes. 


The Eisenhower “grand plan” for 
highways, and all the Democratic sub- 
stitutes for it, fell flat this week. Con 
gress went home, putting off until 1956 
its answer to the national road pro- 
lem. 

A combination of potent circum- 
stances wrecked Pol wren chances 
that this Congress would lay down a 
long-term program for spanning the 
U.S. with a network of superhigh- 
ways: 

¢ Partisan politics. 

¢ The most concentrated lobby- 
ing since before World War II. 

¢ Knowledge that there was no 
absolute necessity for enacting a new 
highway program this year. 

¢ Congressional aversion to voting 
new taxes anytime for anything. 

In a rare show of obstinacy, Con- 
gress kicked the two basic approaches 
to free highways: 

The Administration plan—to pay for 
the needed roads by issuing bonds. 

The Democrats’ counter-proposal to 
pay for roads by raising highway user 
taxes, 

This leaves the question: Having 
turned down both, what will Congress 
accept? 

A lot of highway experts in Washing- 
ton are optimistic that before Con 
gress comes back in January a com- 
promise will be worked out—probably 
a financing scheme made up of part 
bonds, part taxes. 
¢ First Steps—Administration, Con- 
gressional, and pressure-group represent- 
atives went to work on a compromise 
even before Congress adjourned. The 
lobbies that had, only hours earlier, 
helped block highway legislation had 
some serious aftes-thoughts about bear- 
ing any blame the killing a big road 
program. 

The Eisenhower grand plan came 
into being when a blue ribbon commit- 
tee headed by Gen. Lucius B. Clay 
(Ret.) worked out a 10-year, $101-bil- 
lion program. The federal share, Clay 
said, should be $31-billion, financed 
by bonds issued through a federal cor- 
poration modeled on the old Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. 

The Clay plan withered and died on 
Capitol Hill. Sen. Harry Byrd, the con- 
servative Virginia Democrat, called the 
bond interest—$11-billion over 30 years 
—exorbitant. He said the proposal to is- 
sue the certificates outside the national 
debt limit was hocus-pocus 
«Gore Program—Senate Democrats, 


eager for a road plan that bore no GOP 
label, found encouragement enough in 
the Byrd attacks, They espoused a 
proposal of Sen. Albert Gore of ‘Tennes- 
see to extend the customary two-year 
highway legislation to a term of five 
years, and to fatten it above its present 
$875-million a year. 

The Gore plan was foredoomed. 
Pres. Eisenhower would not have ac- 
cepted it. House Democrats didn’t like 
it. And it provided no financing. 
¢ Fallon Bill—The scene shifted to the 
roads subcommittee of House Public 
Works, and by now the hour was 
= late. But the group, headed by 

ep. George H. Fallon (D-Md.), 
seemed to have a winner when it ham- 
mered out a bill for a 13-vear, $48-bil- 
lion plan: The federal share ($35-bil- 
lion) was to be paid by highway users, 
mostly trucks. 

The Fallon plan called for higher 
taxes on gasoline, affecting every motor- 
ist, and diesel fuel, truck tires, tubes, 
and camelback, affecting truckers. 
Truck, oil, and rubber lobbyists went 
to work. The subcommittee took the 
bill back after tentatively approving it, 
and sealed down the taxes on trucks— 
but not enough to satisfy the lobby. 

Rep. Tom Steed (D-Okla.) tried to 
save the bill by lowering the rubber 
tax for truckers, applying a little of it 
to automobile-size tires, It was too 
late. The House Rules Committee, in- 
sisting on tradition, refused to permit 
the revenue section to be opened for 
amendment during debate. 

The Administration was willing to 
take the Fallon-Democrat bill, ‘Treas 
ury Secy. George M. Humphrey gave 
it a mild, but definite, blessing, All 
signs said the Senatc, too, would go 
along. 
¢ Pressure—But the House was sus- 
ceptible to pressure because the current 
$575-million a year highway program 
does not expire until a year from now, 
leaving a mc for procrastination, 

Republicans didn’t offer, and the 
White House didn’t lift a finger to sug- 
gest they give help. Democrats broke 
ranks then and sank the Fallon bill 
rather than vote alone for new taxes. 

The Congress that evaded a decision 
this session will have to pick up the 
roads issue in January. Roads have be- 
come an emotional issue, and the Ad- 
ministration will k hammering. 
That is why there’s high hope for 
some compromise on a long-term pro- 
gram. 
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obile’s Deepsea Fishing Rodeo: 
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The Fish Had a Wonderful Time 
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Sports fishing—like a lot of other 
things that used to be considered rich 
men's hobbies—is fast building up a 
mass following. And, once hooked, the 
modern fisherman is just as devoted a 
sportsman—and just as ready to spend 
money for his sport—as the rich yachts- 
man of a generation ago 

Nearly 2,000 saltwater anglers in 
hundreds of boats proved it again last 
weekend in Mobile's 26th annual deep- 
sea fishing rodec. (pictures). With un- 
dimmed enthusiasm, they defied hurri- 
cane warnings, two sharp squalls (with 
results shown at left), and a scarcity 
of fish 

Nobody enjoyed the party more than 

the fish. 
e Small Catches—Whether it was the 
roiling of the water by the Gulf storms 
or the guile and experience acquired 
by the game fish over the years, the 
size of the catch belied Mobile's reputa 
tion as a sports fishing paradise. The fat 
test and sassiest fish escaped entirely 

Che largest tarpon (right), just under 
60 Ib., was one of only three of its 
species to be caught, and experienced 
sea anglers looked down their noses at 
it. The biggest fish of the weekend, a 
180-Ib. hammerhead shark, wasn’t in 
the same class as the 300-pounders and 
500-pounders of other years 
¢ Defying Disappointment—Even so, 
everyone had a good time in his own 
way I'he salt-encrusted hard core 
stayed at sea aboard the charter boats 
from 5 a.m. Friday until well into 
Sunday—just fishing. The proletariat 
put back to port after each da 
fruitless casting to enjoy the boat-hop 
ping, the drinks, the yarning, the loaf 
ing (right) 
¢ Plenty of Prizes—Even with fishing 
so far below par for Mobile, competi 
tion for $10,000 worth of prizes was 
keen. About 1,300 contestants from 
14 states paid $10 each to qualify for 
prizes, and hundreds of others were 
along just for the fun of fishing 

Ihe Mobile Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, sponsor of the event, esti 
mated that the Lower Mobile Bay area 
sold the visitors $l-million worth of 
ice, fuel, fishing equipment, food. liq 
uor, and services. Every charter boat 
from New Orleans to Panama Cit 
ila., was booked up at $60 to $100 
a day 

The turnout is another sign of the 
soaring interest in all kinds of fishing 
State licenses, mostly for freshwater 
fishing, doubled in number from 1933 
to 1945 and have more than doubled 
again—to 18.6-million in 1954 


BIGGEST tarpon, just under 60 Ib., was 
caught by an Alabama woman, 


jUST LOAFING was a major attraction 


of 


the weekend for many boatloads. 
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SPEAKER SAM RAYBURN, top Democratic strategist, found pickings lean in the .. . 


Scramble for Issues 


\s the 54th Congress wrapped up 
its first session this week, scorekeepers 
vere busy toting up the pluses and 
minuses for cach party 

When they figured Pres. Eisen 
hower's batting average on his legisla 
tive requests, and tallied the number of 
his proposals that the Democrats had 
embellished, it was evident that the Ad 
ministration had done pretty well (BW 

lul.23 55,p25) 

More elusive and much more fasci 
nating was the effort to analyze how 
the Democrats had made out on the 
issues they needed for the 1956 Presi 
dential campaign. From the moment 
when they regained control of Congress, 
the Democrats realized that Capitol Hill 
in 1955 would be the place to prepare 
for their regaining the White House 
in 1956. Under the guidance of the 
Speaker of the House, Sam 
Ravburn (above), they set out to build 
issues, since they admitted that they 
had no one to match the personal pop 
ularity of an Eisenhower whom they 
fully expect te run again 
* Big Issues—On the issues where they 
made the most noise~power, taxes, 
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farm price supports, social security— 
the Democrats didn't do too well. In 
none of them did they get a major 
piece of legislation enacted. Even on 
some issues where they made a smaller 
play their score was unimpressive. And 
credit for reciprocal trade legislation, 
which traditionally has borne a Demo 
cratic label, will go to the Administra 
tion that proposed it 

Of course, the game isn’t ended; 
there will be another full session of 
Congress before the voters go to the 
polls. And the Democrats cae that 
some of the issues they launched this 
vear will pay off next year 

Rep. Wilbur Mills, key member of 
the tax-writing Ways & Means Com 
mittee, puts the Democratic position 
this wav, “The Democrats have re 
gained the initiative on tax and social 
security legislations which the Repub- 
licans seized last session.” Mills adds 
that he expects the President to make 
recommendations in both areas next 
vear. When he does, says Mills, the 
Democrats will be able to crow “We 
proposed it first.” 

Again, the Democrats passed a bill 





for 90% farm’ price supports m the 
House, but purposely left it hanging in 
the Senate. The strategy is to hold back 
till some time next year when the 
farmers begin complaining about falling 
prices. There’s a catch to this: It's 
increasingly doubtful that most farmers, 
or even most farm bloc congressmen, 
are still flatly for rigid supports. 

« Added Spin—The Democrats put 
their own spin on a number of Admin- 
istration proposals. They took the 
President's request for a boost in the 
minimum wage floor from 75¢ to 90¢ 
and made it an even dollar. That con- 
stituted their service to labor. 

In social security, they made their 
bid for the vote of the widows and old 
people. On both highway and school 
construction proposals by the Admin 
istration they countered with alterna- 
tives. 
¢ Business on the Spot—The Demo- 
crats hope to bundle all their action and 
talk into one big overriding issue—a 
charge of Administration favoritism 
toward big business. They'll key to it 
such things as the Dixon-Yates con- 


tract, the Talbott “firing,” and dol 
lar-a-year men in government (page 
26). 

In 1952, the Republicans talked of 


getting government out of business. In 
1956, Democrats say you will hear 
talk about getting big business out of 
government. 

In the Senate, which had one of its 
most efficient and productive sessions, 
the Democrats think they have devel- 
oped an issue that transcends legislative 
productivity: party responsibilty. In 
acting on Administration proposals, in 
refusing to attack Eisenhower person- 
ally, in cooperating with him on foreign 
policy and social legislation even more 
readily than his own party, the Demo- 
crats believe they have racked up a 
record of responsibility that will pay 
off at the polls. 

“Just compare our record with that 
of the Republican 83rd,” one Demo- 
cratic senator said. “They spent most 
of their time obstructing their own 
President and spent ie weeks on 
the Bricker Amendment. You won't 
find anything like that in the record 
of the 84th.” 
eA Party Matter—The Democrats in 
Congress, particularly in the Senate, 
feel their only chance to win in 1956 
is to build a party whose popularity 
will offset the personal popularity of 
Pres. Eisenhower 

For all their efforts to build a record, 
the Democrats know that what Con- 
gress did or failed to do is not likely 
to bulk large at election time. The 
voter is certain to be influenced more 
bv whether there is peace and pros 
perity than by which party did the 
most for him taxwise or in further 
liberalizing social security. 
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Science: The Biggest Dreams Yet 


@ U. S. plan for launching an earth-circling satel- 


lite is expected to provide scientists with a rich yield of 


research data—and to help promote peace. 


@ Research on peaceful applications of nuclear 


fusion—offering hope of vast new energy source—will be 


brought out in open at a conference next fall. 


Last week, the public got news of 
two developments in the world of 
science that in many ways excite the 
wildest dreams yet. Even at a time 
when new discoveries are taken for 
granted, these projects are standouts. 

One, the announcement that the 
U.S. would launch a man-made, earth- 
circling satellite vehicle, was spread 
across the front pages of the news- 
papers. For the public it was an exciting 
piece of news—it meant we had opened 
the door to the rocket age. 

The other development, the ac- 
knowledgment that several nations are 
trying to tame the energy released by 
the hydrogen bomb for peaceful uses, 
was less spectacular and attracted scant 
attention. But the project for control- 
ling nuclear fusion is equally signifi- 
cant because it may open up vastly 
greater stores of energy than even the 
splitting of the atom. 


|. High-Flying “Bird” 


The $10-million satellite project, dis 
closed by the White House, will fur- 
nish the cation’s scientists with a new 
frame of reference for dealing with the 
future. It will be months—perhaps 
years—before the full implications of 
the “bird” can be appreciated. But 
here are some for a starter: 

¢ Research. Statements by Dr. 
Detlev W. Bronk, president of the 
National Academy of Sciences, and 
Dr. Alan T. Waterman, director of the 
National Science Foundation, under- 
score the pure research aspects of the 
project as part of the International 
Geophysical Year (BW-—Jan.22’55, 
pl54). The atmosphere of the earth, 
they say, acts as a shield against many 
types of rays and objects found in outer 
space. At the same time it distorts our 
view of outer space. A satellite that 
furnished continuous intelligence of 
what's happening above this blanket 
of air fren + gam A answers to dozens 
of fundamental questions that man 
has been trying to solve for centuries. 
Biggest hopes are for the fields of astron- 
omy, meteorology, biology, communica- 
tions, and geophysics. 
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e Peace. A rocket-borne satellite, 
even one that carried no instruments, 
could mean the beginning of the end 
for iron curtains and _ isolated-island 
proving grounds. Present plans call for 
a 100-lb. package of instruments that 
would circumnavigate the earth at an 
altitude of 200 to 300 miles every 90 
minutes. But the earth is constantly 
turning. If the original track of a satel- 
lite were north-south, each successive 
circummavigation would be several de- 
grees west of the previous one. In a 
period of 24 hours, it could scan the 
entire surface of the earth. Equipped 
with some type of photographic equip- 
ment, it could fn pictures of the 
entire globe in 24 hours. It would be 
difficult to hide anything anywhere on 
earth. And appreciation of that fact 
would be a big step toward the end of 
war, However, technicalh it probably 
would be easier to launch the first 
satellite so it circles the earth at the 
Equator, and photography would al- 
most surely be impossible until later 
experiments. 

© War. With the military so 
deeply concerned already in rocketry 
and guided missiles, it’s likely that the 
first manned space vehicle, which is the 
next logical step after the unmanned 
type, will have military importance. The 
rocket thus becomes the next step be 
yond jets, which do not carry their own 
oxidizers. No nation can afford not to 
capitalize on the possibilities of a new 
airlane where speeds of 18,000 mph. 
can be attained. Some observers feck 
that a manned vehicle will be prac- 
tical within 10 vears. 

As far as practical problems go, the 
satellite will be extremely helptul in 
designing intercontinental ballistics mis- 
siles that will rise to a height of per- 
haps 500 miles before dropping to earth. 

* Industry. The satellite project is 
an outgrowth of our huge guided-mis- 
sile program. And it’s a mere $10-mil 
lion drop in a bucket that has been 
carrying close to $1-billion a year for 
some time. It's pretty safe to assum« 
that government spending on the satel 
lite will not stop at $10-million. Atomic 
energy started in a similar modest way 





Now that atomic energy is becoming 
more and more a civilian concern, mis- 
sile and satellite research will move into 
the top spot as far as government 
spending for research and development 
goes. This trend focuses on those com- 
panies already working on rockets, 
propellants, instrumentation, high-tem- 
perature and low-temperature materials, 

Chere were surprises in this week's 
news of the satellite. In fact, the an- 
nouncement told more in its omissions 
and assumptions than it did in its 
specifics. Guided missile programs are 
further advanced than anyone outside 
the classified-circles of government re- 
search imagined, 

True, rocket enthusiasts have been 
talking about man-made satellites and 
space travel for 30 years. Jules Verne’s 
be la Terre a la Lune was published in 
1865. But it has only been in the last 
decade that enthusiasm has been re- 
placed by technology. There could be 
no practical plans ES a satellite today 
without transistors and other miniature 


components, without titanium and 
other wonder materials, without re 
mote-control instrumentation. There 


are some major obstacles ahead. 

¢ Air Barrier—The great barrier as far 
as space travel is concerned is the air 
rather than gravity. Friction between 
particles of air and objects moving at 
great speeds causes heat. This is the 
shield effect that scientists have been 
talking about. Objects entering our 
atmosphere burn up in no time at all 
when they strike the atmosphere. We 
call these objects meteors. Beyond the 
atmosphere there’s no friction to slow 
down an object or cause heat 

If you could build a rocket big 
enough, you could probably creep to 
the moon at 30 mph. It would take 
$,000 years and billions of tons of 
fuel. 

On the other hand, if you could at- 
tain a muzzle velocity of seven miles 
per second at the ground, you could 
counteract the force of gravity, and the 
object would escape to outer space, 
You would reach the moon in 10 to 12 
hours. The problem with such speeds 
is that an object traveling that fast 
would ignite as a meteor does, No hu- 
man being and few instruments could 
withstand the acceleration. 
¢ Compromise—What you need, of 
course, is a compromise. The closer 
you can get to a muzzle velocity of 7 
mips. the less fuel you have to carry aloft 
with you. One approach, and the 
one that seems to underlie the current 
satellite talk, is to approach this speed 
in stages, The first stage rocket carries 
the satellite up perhaps 60 or 80 miles 
in the first two minutes, It drops away 
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md a second rocket carries the object 
up to 250 miles in the next few minutes 
before it falls away. A third rocket 
gets the object flying in the right 
direction at speeds of 18,000 mph. or 

\t roughly 250 miles altitude an 
object moving at 5 mps. would be in 
good balance with gravity~—with gravity 
icting 48 a string to keep it circling the 


earth. At mps. the object would 
shoot off into space. We know from 
the one two-stage rocket that has 


reached this altitude that there is still 
some air at this height. It’s mighty 
thin (like the “vacuum” inside a fight 
bulb), but in a week or so it would be 
uffcient to slow down the speed of 
the satellite below 5 mps. The satellite 
would then be out of balance and 
ettle toward the earth. When it hit 
the denser layers of air, it would burn 
up completely, just like a meteor. 
* Step Toward Peace—The immediate 
reactions of the rocket scientists at the 
6th Cengress of the International 
Astronautical Federation meeting this 
week in Copenhagen, Denmark, was as 
wildly enthusiastic as any group of 
scientists is likely to get. Most of them 
hailed the move as an important step 
toward peace. The Soviet Union was 
quick to appreciate its possibilities and 
to announce plans for launching its own 
bigger’ satellite 

In this country, however, the news 
was viewed with misgivings by many 
congressmen who felt that we should 


not be giving out secrets so freely. 

On careful thought, it becomes ob- 
vious that we could not hide a satellite. 
It would be visible at dusk with the 
naked eye and practically any time with 
binoculars. It would be easier to see 





than a mountain viewed through 20 
horizontal miles of dense air. 

That’s why U.S. scientists believe 
that, if a satellite is to be launched, 
the best possible — is to do it with 
a grand gesture as we have done. 


ll. From Fission to Fusion for Power 


A publicity blurb from the National 
Industrial Conference Board announc- 
ing its fourth annual session on Atomic 
Energy in Industry contains this note: 
At a luncheon on the third day, Dr. 
Hans Thirring, director of the Institute 
for Theoretical Physics in Vienna, will 
speak on the non-weapons potential 
of thermonuclear energy. The meeting 
is scheduled for Oct. 26 through 25 
in New York's Waldorf-Astoria 
¢ Open Discussion—What Dr. Thir- 
ring will be talking about is peacetime 
applications of the hydrogen bomb 
the most closely guarded weapon in the 
government arsenal. Most scientists 
now clam up at a mere mention of the 
term. This will be the first open and 
unclassified discussion to be held any 
where on the security-sensitive subject. 

The reaction involved in the ex- 
plosion of an H-bomb is known as 


fusion. Energy is released when light 
atomic particles are joined together to 
form a heavier element. This is an 


altogether different reaction from the 
one that took place in the atomic bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima. The early 





HEW Gets a New Boss 


With Pres. Eisenhower holding the 
Bible, Marion B. Folsom (left) takes 
the oath of office as new Secretary of 
Health, Education & Welfare. Frank 


32 


K. Sanderson, White House administra- 


tive officer, reads the oath. Folsom 
succeeds Oveta Culp Hobby, HE W's 
first secretary, who resigned 


atomic bombs were fission bombs. ‘That 
is, energy was released in them when 
a heavy element was split into lighter 
particles. 

Scientists have known theoretically 
about fusion since 1932, but in order to 
unite light atomic particles to form 
a heavier element, you need fantastically 
high temperatures—like those in the 
center of the sun. With the develop- 
ment of the A-bomb, however, we 
found that we had attained such tem- 
peratures on earth. When a fission 
reaction reaches temperatures of 100,- 
000 degrees, it can trigger a fusion 
reaction. This is generally believed to 
be the way an H-bomb operates. 
¢ Staggering Difficulties—The  diffi- 
culties in harnessing this extremely 
high-temperature reaction for commer- 
cial uses appear staggering. The prob- 
lem is to find man-made heat sufficient 
to induce fusion without being self- 
destructive. Theoretically, the fusion 
process, once started, should be con- 
trollable. 

Recently there have been hints that 
AEC scientists have worked out con- 
siderable data on the control of fusion. 
But there are equally strong indications 
that they are still far from the develop- 
ment stage. The hints, however, have 
been sufficient to lead Russia and the 
United Kingdom to announce that 
they are conducting developmental 
work. And it has alarmed some com- 
panies considering fission energy as a 
source of power. They have wondered 
if their proposed projects would be 
obsolete before they were completed. 

What makes harnessed fusion so 
attractive is the enormous potential 
energy you could get from some form 
of hydrogen (perhaps eventually sea 
water) instead of having to rely on 
scarce and expensive uranium. But 
to make use of the cheap fuel, you'd 
need an extremely expensive furnace. 

To help put things in perspective, 
one scientist recently used these heavily 
rounded figures 

¢ With $10 worth of coal and a 
$10 stove, you can get $10 worth of 
heat. 

e With $10 worth of uranium, 
you can get $10,000 worth of heat, 
but you need a stove that would cost 
$100,000. 

e With $10 worth of heavy water, 
you could get $100,000 worth of heat, 
but the stove would cost you $10- 
milhon. 
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Motor control panel for the LeMaire drilling machine uses 
standard units listed in the Allen-Bradley handy catalog. 
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LE MAIRE 


DRILLING 
MACHINE 
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More and more manufacturers of high speed produc- 
tion machines are standardizing on Allen-Bradley motor 
control. 


The reason is not hard to discover, All Allen-Bradley 
controls are designed for unfailing dependability. For 
example, the simple solenoid mechanism in Allen-Bradley 
motor starters has only one moving part. There are no 
pivots, pins, or linkages to wear, corrode, stick, or break. 
That's why these relays, contactors, and starters are good 
for millions of trouble free operations. 


Write “Allen-Bradley control” into your specifications. 
It will prove to be a real selling asset. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 8. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada—Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
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ALLEN-BRADLEY 


SOLENOID MOTOR 
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You don't need to be a Columbus 
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to discover 


Approximately 3,500,000 employees in business and 
industry enjoy the protection of group life insurance 
issued by the Aétna Life’s group department. 

The reasons: a plan tailored to fit the Company 
and the individual need ... prompt, efficient handling 
of claims .. . low net cost. 

If you are considering a plan of life, health and 
accident, hospitalization, or pensions for your em- 
ployees, ask your broker *to contact an Aitna Life 
Group Representative. He may be reached by calling 
the nearest Aitna office. 


HINT: The Aitna Life is ‘way up front in — among 
other things — the telephone directory. 


GROUP DIVISION 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Tire prices were boosted 34% by vir- 
tually all makers during the past week. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. initiated the raise, 
the fourth since last November. All 
told, the price of the most popular 
size passenger car casing has risen nearly 
14% from $22.60 to $25.75; tubeless 
tires have gone up to $29.50. 

. Meanwhile, retreads are being 
plugged in a nationwide drive launched 
by the National Assn. of Independent 
Tire Dealers. The association hopes to 
win wider public acceptance of tre- 
treads by establishing standards of 
workmanship and ethics. 

° 

More nuclear power is in distant sight. 
Westinghouse Electric has agreed to 
design and build a reactor of the radi- 
cally new homogeneous type for Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co., of Allen- 
town. If AEC approves, the plant will 
be aimed for 1962 completion, with a 
capacity of at least 150,000 kw. 


Aluminum: more and dearer. Reynolds 
Metals Co. this week announced a 
$230-million program to boost produc- 
tion by 270-millon lb. a year, to 1.1- 
billion tb. and Alcoa says it may build 
a $35-million alumina plant in Texas. 
. . » Prices went up too, when Alcoa 
and Kaiser both boosted aluminum pig 
by 1¢ a lb. and ingot by 1.2¢ a bb. 

. 
A further dip in farm prices may follow 
1955's saiennd bumper crops, says 
Agriculture Secy. Ezra T. Benson. 
Prices received by farmers fell off about 
2% in the month ended in mid-July. 

. 


Alleghany . stockholders have been 
offered $700,000 by their chairman, 
Robert R. Young, and his associates 
in the deal by which Young captured 
control of the New York Central. Some 
stockholders had gone to court in pro- 
test over the use of Alleghany funds in 
the complicated maneuvers; the $700,- 
000 is designed to ease their pain 
(BW—Jan.22'55,p34). 
. 


U.S. commercial exports in June ran 
7% ahead of the year-before month, 
totaling $1,187-million. Imports for the 
month were $925-million, a drop of 2%. 


° 
The Big Board has suspended dealings 
in the stock of Peabody Coal Co., 
charging that the company’s stockhold- 
ers were not given a chance to vote 
specifically on the recent merger with 
the Sinclair group of coal ct 
(BW—Jun.11'55,p34). The exchange 
also moved to ite listing of Peabody 
stock. 
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How many tons, how many 


Total demand for both natural and 
synthetic rubber, nearly two-thirds 
of which now comes from the auto- 
motive industry, should increase 
from 1,620 thousand long tons to 
an estimated 3,300 thousand long 
tons in 1975—an increase of 110%". 








This estimate is based on the motor 
transportation needs of America’s 
expanding population. The use of 
rubber for other industrial equip- 
ment and consumer products is 
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growing at an even faster rate. 
Vital to business success is a bank- 
ing arrangement flexible enough to 
take care of short and long term re- 
quirements ...adaptable to unusual 
opportunities. 

The Bank of New York, with 171 
years of commercial banking experi- 
ence, continues to meet the banking 


tires...in 19 
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needs of tire and rubber manufac- 
turers as well as corporations in the 


automotive, shoe, furniture and 
other industries dependent upon 
rubber. 


The knowledge and facilities of the 
Bank are geared to the competitive 
needs of corporations in to-day’s 
expanding economy. 


*Estimate taken from A Report to the President by The President's Materials Policy Commission 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York's First Bank + Founded 1784 


Maomber Pederal Deport Inmerance Corporation 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. # Uptown Offices: 513 FIFTH AVE. * MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


(Temporary During C onstruction) 








LIBERTY MUTUAL 


i The Company that stands hy you 


2 MILLION PEOPLE HAVE WATCHED 
HIM SET BUILDINGS AFIRE 


‘“*! WAS TERRIFIED! It was bad 
enough to crash my car into a barn, but 
when the farmer saw we were from an- 
other state, he wouldn't let me move 
the car before he got his damages. I 
called Liberty Mutual in a nearby city 
they satisfied the farmer and we 
were soon on our way.’ When your car 
is insured with Liberty, you're not re- 
lying om one person; you've got a na- 
tion-wide team looking after you. 


NO HANDS — GREAT HEART! A 
7 ae gee oe Pas cy cost Roger 
te) is arms, t epic courage 
ond Bone aaa nn Dame beck toa 
, a py family and a new 
fite. Sea Robb 4 a star graduate of 
Liberty Mutual's Rehabilitation Cen- 
omg A a worker is injured, Liberty’s 
ia goes far beyond prompt com- 
pensation. Maximum rehabilitation is 
a great gain for everyone concerned. 


This former fire-chief puts on an extraordi- 
nary demonstration, “Fire in Miniature,” a 
public service feature of Liberty Mutual’s 
fire-prevention program. Neglect and care- 
leasness cause 80% of all fires in the United 
States. Careful home owners who qualify as 
Liberty Mutual policyholders have always 
saved 25% on fire insurance. 


WHY YOUR INTERESTS 
COME FIRST 
You policyholders owe the 
mpany. Tieee see stock- 
holders. Liberty Mutual is run 


for your benefit. You are served 
through branches coast-to-coast 


and in Canada and Ha 
Liberal dividends are 
to policyholders. Poli are non- 
assessable. Liberty Mu is the 


company that stands by you. 














WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





5 WASHINGTON Washington is trying to slow the boom—not stop it. This week’s moves 
BUREAU to tighten credit (page 25) are intended to avoid the sort of speculation 
AUG. 6, 1955 ee ee ee ee 


Higher Federal Reserve discount rates won't shut off credit. 


The Reserve Banks boosted their rates this week, putting another brake 


on credit. But they are still ready to allow enough expansion to cover 
“legitimate” business needs. 


A WEEK Note the new home-buying terms for mortgages handled by the Veterans 
Adminiscration and the Federal Housing Administration (page 25). Changes 
in cash down requirements and payment periods are aimed at “fringe deals.” 

The effect on housing starts will be moderate. Officials figure the new 


SERVICE terms will slow housing starts, now running at a 1.3-million annual rate, 
by no more than 200,000—and more likely half that. 


This reflects a coordinated policy. The Reserve Board, Treasury 
officials, and the Council of Economic Advisers have played a part. 


—o— 


The political implications are obvious. 

Democrats would welcome an economic issue, which the recent high 
business level and stable prices have denied them. They could whoop up 
either inflation or a later turndown. 


The GOP wants good times next year and feeling is that one way to 
assure them is to keep things from getting out of hand this fall. 


—o— 
Watch for the August budget review, due around Labor Day. 
Receipts will be up—higher than the $60-billion estimated in January. 


Spending will be down—a little under the $62.4-billion January figure. 
Some spending projects simply aren’t living up to early expectations. 

A budget close to balance will be the result. Some officials, in fact, are 
hopeful that the combination of rising revenues from the business boom and 
declining spending will wipe out the deficit, estimated at $2.4-billion. 


—o— 


Tax prospects for 1956 are involved. Eisenhower has steadfastly put a 
balanced budget aliead of another tax cut. The present trend in receipts 
and spending might clear the way for White House support of reductions 
next year. But odds are that any proposed cut will be limited to whatever 
savings can be made in spending. To do more than that might unbalance the 
budget again. The Administration will want to avoid this, especially if busi- 
ness conditions are holding up. Deficits generally are inflationary. 


Democrats will make taxes an issue. They are committed to individual 
income tax cuts next year. So, the question is sure to come before the House © 
and Senate, regardless of the White House position at the time. 


—-o— 


Political bickering over Congress’ record got under way even before the 
adjournment gavel fell. Eisenhower got much of his program, although he 
had to make some concessions at points (page 30). On a few proposals, 
notably highways and school aid, he drew blanks. It’s significant, though, 
that the President had to take very little unwanted legislation. The issues 
left unsettled will make up the bulk of the 1956 Congress schedule. You 
can the 


PAGE 37 spot the points where the big political tangles will come. 
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Democrats will make a farm vote bid by trying to get the House-O.K.’d 
90% of parity price support bill through the Senate. But there’s real doubt 
the measure will get through, despite what appears to be obvious political 


chairman to take on the job. Result: The whole idea may be dropped. 


—@— 


Businessmen in government will remain under fire (page 26). Demo- 
crats think they can use the issue to build up voter suspicion of the Admin- 
istration, and maybe clear the way for direct attacks on Eisenhower, who 
a ee ee oe ee Se ee 

ty. 

Air Force Secy. Haroid Talbott had to go. Congressional Republicans 
generally were afraid to try to defend him, even though no one had charged 
a violation of law. His actions made him a party burden. Also, they vio- 
lated Eisenhower's standards, Talbott had no choice, despite the job he 
did, and the fact that he was one of the President’s bridge-playing pals. 


—e— 


The problem is largely political. The Administrations of Roosevelt 
and Truman relied for top management on professional politicians and the 


keeping a record of everything he does. They can demand explanations 
before Congress. 


Want to know what happened to a bill in the adjournment rush? If 
you are uncertain on some piece of legislation of particular interest to 
ask our Washington Bureau, Address inquiries to 
National Press Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 


Contents copyrighted wader the general copyright oe the Aug. 6, (955, lssue—Business Week, $30 W. 42nd St. New York, M. ¥. 
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Enjay Butyl — greatest rubber value 
for electrical application 


Enjay Butyl, an amazingly versatile rubber, 
has opened a whole new field of electrical 
application. It has proven itself ideal in such 
varied uses as high voltage cable insulation, 
casing and insulation for indoor-outdoor 
transformers, and insulation for underground 
service cables. The reasons: its long life, 
low power factor and dielectric properties, 
stability to temperature change and resist- 
ance tc heat and aging combined with its 
outstanding resistance to ozone and corona, 
superior low-temperature flexibility, and re- 
sistance to moisture absorption and abrasion. 


@ Check these three outstanding fea- 
tures of Enjay Butyl: excellent electrical 
properties, a definite price advantage, 
and immediate availability. 

@ Enjay Butyl may have a place in 
your operation. It can cut costs, in- 
crease the performance of your prod- 
uct. It will pay you to get all the in- 
formation on this ‘ow-cost rubber. 
The complete laboratory facilities and 
skilled technical assistants of the 
Enjay Company are at your service. 
Contact them today. 


Ensar) ENJAY COMPANY INC., 15 West Sist Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


District Office: 11 South Portage Path, Akron 3, Ohio, 


35 SUCCESSFUL YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


IN SERVING 


BUTYL 


Enjay Buty! is the super-durable 
rubber with outstanding resis- 
tence te aging + sbrasion 
tear + chipping «+ cracking 
ozone and corona + chemicals 
gases + heat + cold + suntight 
moisture. 


INDUSTRY 
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IN THE HOME—Reom and centralized 
air conditioning units in homes give fam - 
ilies relief from heat, humidity, dust, pol- 
len, and make sleeping more comtortable, 


ys 


IN THE OFFICE—More offices use air 
conditioning to inerease efficiency, and 
to make working much more productive 
and pleasant during hot summer days. 


ee 
IN THE FACTORY—More than 200 
different industries require air condition - 
ing. For example, candy makers use it to 
contre! heat and maintain cleanliness. 








THIS IS NATIONAL STEEL 








More and More People 


Are Doing 


Something 


About the Weather 


Air conditioning is one of America’s fastest 


growing industries. Here is what it does for 


you, and what steel does for it... 


or years, Mark Twain's old 
K saying made sense. 
“Everybody talks about 
the weather, but nobody does 
anything about it.” 

But times have changed. Last year, 
sales of room air conditioners—for 
homes alone—hit the 1,125,000 mark, 
as compared with only 15,000 room air 
conditioners in homes throughout the 
United States in 1946. 

A terrific increase in demand! Mainly 
responsible have been the many design 
and engineering improvements made 
by manufacturers, and the public’s 
realization of the many benefits offered 
by air conditioning. 


How it benefits you 


To many, air conditioning means a 
cool brow, a dry shirt, an even temper 
on a hot, humid summer day. But it 
means and does much more. It cleans 
and circulates the air. It controls mois- 
ture and temperature. It ventilates. 

If you work in an office, factory, 
store, or theater, air conditioning 
means refreshing air all around you, 
all the time. Consequently, you're 
more comfortable, work longer and 


more efficiently without weariness. 

At home, it keeps fumes and dust 
out. This means less dusting, washing, 
reupholstering. You sleep better, too, 
and if you’re a hay fever sufferer, you 
get greater relief. 

And if you ride an air conditioned 
bus, train, or automobile, you feel 
more comfortable, less tired, after 
hours on the road. 


And how it benefits industry 


More than 200 different industries use 
air conditioning for almost as many 
reasons. 

Textile manufacturers need it to 
maintain sufficient humidity to protect 
the size and shape of vegetable and 
animal fibres. In flour mills, it prevents 
stickiness, and it greatly reduces spoil- 
age throughout the food industry. 

Furniture makers use it to reduce 
damage from dust settling on high 
finishes before drying, and drug manu- 
facturers count on it for cleanliness. 
And there are many, many other appli- 
cations in laboratory, mill and factory. 


Importance of steel 
In the growth of the air conditioning 











industry, steel—America’s great bar- 
gain metal—has played an important 
role. For it is steel that is a part of 
nearly everything having to do with 


air conditioning. ; y 
For example, the handsome cases of el 
room air conditioning units are shaped 
from flat-rolled steel sheets or from , 


special steels such as National Steel's 
Weirzin—and Weirzin Paint-Rite, an 
electrolytic zinc-coated steel designed 
to fake and hold enamel or paint 
indefinitely. 

Ducts for centralized air condition- 
ing installations are also fabricated 
from flat-rolled steel sheets or from 
long-lasting galvanized steel like 
National's Weirkote. Movable parts 
require special wear-resisting steels . . . 
and structural members are formed from 
high-strength steel sheets and strip. 


What about the future? 


By 1960, half of all new homes in the 
United States are expected to have air 
conditioning. In five years air condi- 
tioning is expected to be used in one- 
fourth of all new automobiles, buses, 
office buildings, and most hospitals. 

To meet this increasing demand, 
more and better steels will be needed. 
At National Steel, our research and 
production men will continue to work 
closely with all manufacturers to make 
the better products of the future. 

It is our constant goal to produce 
better and better steel of the quality 
and in the quantity wanted, at the 
lowest possible cost to our customers. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation « Weirton Steel 
Company * Stran- Steel Corporation « The Hanna 
FPurnece Corp. + National Steel Products Coe. « 
Heane Iron Ore Co. + National Mines Corp. 
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MARKETING 


The Index of 





Consumer Confidence 


Nov.-Dec. 1952 = 100 
15 
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It's higher than ever... 


... but the rate of increase 
is not as rapid 








90 LL 1 | L | | om 
Nov.-Dec. Jan.-Feb. Sept.-Oct. Jan.-Feb. June October June 
1952 1953 1953 1954 1954 1954 1955 


University of Michigan's latest survey of people’s intentions shows . . . 


Consumers Will Keep on Buying 


Virtually all the indicators of con- 
sumer attitudes show up more favorably 
in mid-1955 than they did at the same 
time last year. 

At the same time, consumers’ ex- 
pressed intentions to buy major goods— 
autos, household appliances, and houses 

ere running at about the same level at 
they did in the last half of last year. 

Vhis is the gist of the midyear survey 
of consumer attitudes and intentions 
made by the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan. Released 
to the press this week, the survey was 
taken during June. Says George Katona, 
program director of the center, in sum- 
ming up the findings: “The momen- 
tum generated during the past few 
months appears to carry over into the 
near future,” 

* Trend Data—The current report is 
the so-called “interim” survey, which 
is privately financed and which is made 
twice yearly in between the group's 
Survevs of Consumer Finances financed 
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by the Federal Reserve Board. The two 
sets of reports, my comparable in 
many ways, are not identical. The Fed 
cral Reserve surveys are far more inclu 
sive, containing considerable data on 
«people's savings and investments. The 
interim surveys mainly yield data that 
mdicate how consumers’ perceptions 
of their own and the country’s eco 
nomic situation have changed 

This report—as might be expected 
from the general state of business and 
the rising curve of consumer income— 
shows a high level of confidence among 
consumers. But there is also a note of 
caution, 

The index of consumer confidence 
(above), though rising, is not rising at 
so rapid a clip as it did last year. Says 
Katona: 

“The rate of improvement was some 
what more pronounced in 1954- 
especially between June and October, 
1954—than during the last nine 
months,” 


This factor raises some important 
questions about the interpretation of 
the data from the Survey Research 
Center’s current study. 


|. The Strong Factors 


The most significant part of the pres 
ent study from the standpoint of most 
businessmen is what it tells about 
actual buying intentions as regards 
autos, houses, major appliances. Here 
ire the center's findings 

Houses: “Intentions to purchase 
houses are somewhat higher than a 
year ago. This series advanced alre dy 
in 1954 and continued to advance at a 
moderate rate between June, 1954, and 
June, 1955. There is nothing in the 
data which should foreshadow a diminu- 
tion of people's plans to purchase new 
or old houses for owner occupancy.” 

Autos: “Intentions to purchase cars 
as expressed in June, 1955, are sub 
stantial and at about the same level as 
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ELECTRONIC EYES ON THE MOVE 


...made of magnesium 





Now is the time to get complete details about Dow magnesium— 


% It's light in weight, actually the lightest of all structural metals. 


*% It has high strength and rigidity which permits simplifying your 
design for even further weight reduction, 


% Excellent weldability and formability are just two of the many plus 


values in fabricating magnesium. 


From design to production is a long trip—take the first step with the 
right metal! Investigate magnesium. Complete engineering and fabricating 
facilities are available at Dow's Bay City Division as well as from other 
fabricators located throughout the country. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Magnesium Sales Department MA 307A, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 








Some of the Strong Factors in the Rise of 





in June, 1954. This series advanced sharply in 1954 and 
reached a peak in October, 1954, shortly 9 Ah the intro 
duction of the new models. The October, 1954, figures 
are higher than those for June, 1955, but may not be 
strictly comparable because of seasonal variations.” 

Appliances: “Plans to buy major houschold appliances 
are at about the same level as a year ago. An exception 
is plans to buy television sets, which appear to be lower.” 

In other words, the latest survey shows a fairly happy 
picture of future consumer buying—insofar as the data 
can be used to make predictions. 

However, the picture as drawn by the center is not based 
on just these factors, but on other expressions of consumer 
confidence or lack of confidence as well. The center makes 
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up an index based on eight factors, which include the 
consumer's appraisal of his present and future personal 
financial situation, his appraisal of business conditions, his 
expectation of price trends, and other factors. 

Some of the strong factors making for consumer con- 
fidence in mid-1955 are shown above (charts). 
* Change for Better—People report a healthy change for 
the better in their personal finances as compared with a 
year ago. More people reported that they are “better off” 

30% of all families reported this—than at any time since 
1952. Fewer than lyst fall said that they are “worse 
off.” 

Here an interesting point crops up. There is a greater 
increase in optimism among all families than among the 
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top income group ($5,000 and above). During 1954, the 
trend ran the other way. It was the upper income groups 
that serene apites optimism about their personal financial 


condition. Now lower-income familics are showing more 
favorably, which reflects the upswing in wages. 

¢ Great Expectations—The same thing is true when con 
sumers consider expected changes in their personal 
finances. 

Over-all, there is considerable optimism on this score 
for the year ahead. Thirty-seven percent said they expected 
to be better off a year from now as against the 31% who 
said this eight months ago. Fewer (6% now as against 
11% then) expect to be worse off. 

But again, there is more optimism expressed about 
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the future by the lower-income people than by the $5,000- 
and-over people. 

Says Katona: “It appears that in 1953 the economic 
attitudes of the upper-income families deteriorated to a 
somewhat larger extent and in 1954 recovered faster than 
the attitudes of middle- and lower-income families.” 

The center's report notes that “recent increases in ag- 
gregate personal incomes are widely distributed and are 
generally seen as improving the family’s economic welfare.” 

Naturally, this has not necessarily been true at other 
times. During inflation, consumers did not always feel that, 
despite higher incomes, they were better off. It is perhaps 
significant that numerically the number of people report- 
ing that they have a higher income and likewise feel better 
off just about matches, something that has not happened 
in the past. 

The biggest change of any item in the index occurs in 
people’s expectations about general business conditions 
over the next 12 months. All told, 72% expect conditions 
to be better as against only 54% thinking this way eight 
months ago. This is a new high point of confidence surpas- 
sing the previous peak in the winter of 1952-53, 

The present survey also shows a sharp change in long: 
term expectancies. Now 42% anticipate good times over 
the next five years as against 30% holding this view last 
fall. 
¢ Good Time to Buy—Another strong factor in the index 
is people’s answer to the specific question, “Do you think 
now is a good time or a bad time to buy large household 
items?” 

There has been a sharp swing toward “yes.” In the fall 
45% said they thought it was a good time. Now 55% 
say so. This is way ahead of 1952, when only 26% 
thought so. 

antes there is a sharp drop-off in the number of 
pessimists. Only 18% now think that this is a poor time 
to buy, whereas 28% turned thumbs down last fall and 
40% did so in 1952. 


ll. Uncertainties 


In the light of this optimistic picture, what cause is 
there for caution in interpreting the signals from con- 
sumers? 

The main cause for concern lies in the direction of the 
graph line in the index (chart, page 42). SRC has been 
pointing out for several years that what matters about its 
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September 6 to 16, 1955 
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indexes is not the magnitude of any 
change in any given instance, since 
magnitudes cannot be measured accu- 
rately in this kind of research, but 
rather the direction of the change. In 
this case, we have the instance of risin 
index but a slight slowing down of 
the rate of increase. 

What pulls the index down from its 
jet- 4 > ed rise? 

ew Steam—First come people's 
buying intentions—their expressed in- 
tention to purchase cars, houses, major 
appliances, Since these intentions run 
at the same level as eight months ago, 
they add no new steam to the index. 

Viewed from another standpoint, of 
course, these buying intentions present 
a good omen for future business. If the 
University of Michigan researchers have 
caught the guiae sentiment ac- 
curately, Detroit should be in for a 
better second half than some pessimists 
thought was possible. The appliance 
industry should also do well. And so 
should the home construction industry 
~providing the government's tighten- 
ing up of terms on mortgages backed by 
Federal Housing Administration and 
Veterans Administration doesn’t put a 
crimp in the market. 

But the point, as far as the index 
goes, is that these expressed buying in- 
tentions do not rise past last year's 
level 
¢ Price Considerations—-A second 
major factor inhibiting the index’s rise 
is people's expectations about price 
changes 

Says SCR in summation of this im 
portant point 

“In 1953 and 1954 there had been 
only relatively few people who expected 
prices to go up, and most people either 
thought that prices would stay un- 
changed or would go down. In June, 
1955, on the other hand, about one- 
fourth of all consumers thought that 
the prices of household goods, auto 



































mobiles, and clothing would rise dur- 
ing the next 12 months [table, above]. 
At the same time, the proportion of 
those who thought that prices would 
fall, or that discounts on household 
oods and automobiles would increase, 
eclined. Similarly, longer-range price 
expectations also became somewhat 
more inflationary.” 

Katona confesses candidly, “The sig- 
nificance of this change in people's 
price expectations is not quite clear.” 
¢ Past Experience—Is the center's past 
experience with expectations of rising 
ne a sound clue for the present? 
n general, here are its observations 
about the effect of price rises on people’s 
thinking 

The prospect of a sudden, sharp in 
flation of prices—as happened at the 
start of the Korean War—can send 
people into the stores in droves to beat 
the prices 

On the other hand, the prospect of 
a slow rise can inhibit buying, oom 
people decide to hold off purchasing 
major household items on the theory 
that if there is a general rise in prices 
they will have to pay more for food, 
clothing, and other necessities. Like- 
wise, other potential buyers hold off 
because they decide that the smart 
thing to do is wait it out for prices to 
settle back 

As a consequence, expectation of 
rising prices weighs in the index as a 
eee factor, pulling it down. 

1 this specific instance, people who 
ws a rise in prices think that they 
will only “rise a little.” Only 1% voted 
for “rise a lot.” 

It is fairly clear that the Ford Motor 
Co.’s settlement with the United Auto 
Workers had something to do with the 
inflationary thinking among consumers. 
By chance, the field work on the in- 
terim study spanned the date of the 
contract signing. To see what effect 
this had on opinion, the SRC re- 
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HOW TO BUILD A LARGER 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


_ and fof spend a cent 
for construction ! 


Auto-Shift tables save up to 50% floor space! 
Make costly new construction unnecessary! 
Sharply increase productivity-per-draftsman! 


Working space for just one more draftsman can 
cost you over $1500—unless you re-equip with 
Hamilton's remarkable Auto-Shift tables! To give 
extra draftsmen the working room they need, you 
can choose between new construction costs aver- 
aging $25 a square foot—or Auto-Shift tables, 
which increase the efficiency of existing space up 
to 50%! Installed in rows, they provide reference 
surface and drawer right behind each draftsman 
(see diagram)—so that 250 square feet of space 
accommodate two more Auto-Shifts than separate 
boards and desks! 


What’s more, with Auto-Shifts you enlarge your 
department overnight. No costly interruptions for 
construction. No waiting to add those needed 
men. Even counting the cost of new tables, 
savings can amount to thousands of dollars .. . 
and thousands of man-hours .. . immediately. 


You save men’s energy for better work! 


Auto-Shift sharply cuts draftsman-fatigue, steps 
production 'way up! Counterbalanced top adjusts 
instantly to any desired position—for frequent 
change of height and slope. This is only one of 
many Auto-Shift features which keep men happier 
and more productive on the job—getting the 
work done faster, easier, and better! Auto-Shift 
tables pay for themselves many times, in so many 
ways! 





Hamilter Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


4 men work af standard tables and 
decks in about 250 squore feet 


6 men work at Auto Shifts in oppros/- 
mately tame area 


You can get the whole important story now! 


Available right now from Hamilton are all the interesting 
facts about Auto-Shift tables—their many efficiency and 
construction features—how they save you money by get- 
ting more work done in the space you already have 
For complete details—free, 
without obligation—send this ® 


Hemilten Menufecturing Company 
Drafting Division 
Twe Rivers 6, Wisconsin 





| wont more facts on how Avto-Shift tables con seve we money ond 
wmerease drattsmen: productivity Please send me— withowt obligation — 
the whole Auto-Shity story! 
heme 
Firm 


Address — 
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DRAFTING EQUIPMENT 
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searchers sorted out the replies before 


and after June 5. The result: There 
was a sharp upturn in inflationary senti- 


ment the week following the settle- 


ment. 
ENSI CONTROL! | reese’ 
* cance of this. Katona says, “It is too 


early to see whether the recent change 
im price expectations will have any un- 
favorable effects on consumer pur- 
chases.” 


Saturation in TV Sets? 
SRC Survey Says Yes 


Some further light on the possibility 
of a downturn in television set sales 
during the second half of this year 
(page 45) is shed by another survey that 
has just been completed by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Survey Research 
Center. 

The center makes an annual study 
of television set ownershi in the De- 
troit area. This year's study, which was 
conducted in April, indicates that “one- 
set ownership appears to have reached 
the saturation point,” according to 


7 * 7 . ~ 
The things this unique compensator taught WS | Si. 1954 suey sound oe 87% 


. or about nine out of ten—of the area’s 
may help you cut production costs! families have a TV set. When the 1955 
results were tallied, the center found 
that there was very little change in 
P this percentage 
Irregu'ar tension — for years the problem child of ae PE 
the textile industry — has finally met its match in slightly, it is reasonable to expect,” SRC 
he Kidde Tension C meator! comments, “that in a large and varied 
the Kidde Tension Compensé ' urban population about a tenth of the 
families, for personal or economic rea 








From low denier monofilaments, requiring as little sons, will never have TV.” 
as 4 grams tension, to ¥% inch cords demanding a - ny x ven a closer breakdown of 
. . : : 1¢ data shows 
control as high as 13 pounds, Kidde Compensators By ape groups, 90% of persons from 
help textile manufacturers cut costs — produce bet- 25 to 7 oe Ahn 4 at 
> we P atin: sand a Wey oe centage declining after 60. Only 70% 
ter products by automatically keeping working ten de tates? get talbers, ene 
sions constant. TV. 
By income groups, about 75% of 
| 
More important than Kidde tension compensators magn ao ager ie See 
, , ; : in 1954 have , while 4 , 
is the knowledge Kidde engineers gained in devel- making more than $6,000 have « tele 
oping them. Years of studying the factors involved visio set aig i 
" : : : . SRC makes this comment: “The 
in nearly every conceivable textile tension problem er re eae othe 
have made Kidde a leader in this field! ee fa “ upational — . 
the amity wads are § consiacrced, 
, : “Mt onikie 
Our knowledge of textile tension — and its control It adds that families with minor 


P ; , , children are more likely to have 
— is part of the vast store of creative engineering Steins aie ttim teciiiisttithen 


resources at Kidde. It is always available to you. children. 


T : ” - . One surprise did turn up in this year’s 
To put it to work, simply Wine Us. survey: A rather high proportion of 
families in the Detroit area have two or 
more TV sets in their homes. The 
study puts the multiset homes at one 


out of every 12. This ratio, SRC found, 
Wolter Kidde & Company, Inc. rises to one out of every four in 
825 Main Street, Belleville, 9, N. J. families with incomes of $10,000 or 


The words ‘Kidde’, _ Lox-O-Motic’, Fyre Frees’ and the Kidde seal ore trodemerts of Wolter Kidde & Company, ‘nc. more. 
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Mathieson Soda Ash: there’s always an ‘r’ in purity 


Purity knows no season in the production of Mathieson 
soda ash; oyster shells are available every month of the 
year. Here at Lake Charles, La., shells are the starting point 
of the ammonia-soda process. Taken from the Gulf by the 
thousands of tons, they are washed and placed in huge 
storage piles, then transferred as needed to the towering 
silos shown above. From the silos they are fed into large 
rotary kilns where carbon dioxide and lime of extremely 
high purity are obtained. 


At all Mathieson plants, attention to raw materials helps 
assure the quality of products. In addition, buyers have the 


protection of multi-plant production facilities ...2 soda ash 
plants, 6 caustic soda plants, 5 chlorine plants, 7 sulphuric 
acid plants, 3 ammonia plants... plus practical technical as- 
sistance with materials handling and application problems, 
When planning current or future chemical requirements, 
be sure to call on Olin Mathieson, Perhaps you can buy to 
better advantage from one of America’s largest, most 
diversified producers of basic industrial chemicals, 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVIGION + BALTIMORE 5, MOD 


2651 


CAUSTIC SODA + SODA ASH - CHLORINE - SULPHURIC ACID + SULPHUR - AMMONIA + MITRATE OF SODA - BICARBONATE GF S00A - CARBON GINXIDE + SODIUM CHLONITE - CALCHM WYPOCMONTE 
ETMYLENE QXIDE - ETHYLENE GLYCOL - OIETHYLENE GLYCOL - TRIETWYLENE GLYCOL - POLYGLYCOLS - GROMLORDETHVLETHER - ETHYLENE GICHLORIDE - METHANOL + SODIUM MAETWYLATE - ETHYLENE GIAMINE 





CEA CHMN 


ished credit men in off-record session. 


FRB CHMN., William Martin (below) 
also talked to meeting off the record. 


Arthur Burns admon- 


The sun shone through the windows of Columbia 
University’s Arden House, but not for these con- 
sumer credit executives as they hear Administra- 
tion officials say “Yes, maybe” to the question... 


Is Consumer Credit 


that the rising volume of con 


A $32.5-billion question occupied the 
attention of 57 from the 
consumer credit field last week 


executives 
a ques 
tion that will have a good deal to do 
with determining whether or not con 
sumers ‘go through with their ambitious 
buying plans (page 42) 

The 57 executives met at the five-day 
Consumer Credit Management Pro 
gram, which is held cach year in the 
palatial setting of Columbia Univer 
sity’s Arden House in Harriman, N. Y 
Ihe agenda had been prepared long in 
advance, but one question kept popping 
up: Is the current level of $32.5-billion 
in consumer debt too high for comfort? 
¢ Washington Acts—The delegates, rep 
resenting a cross-section of the industry, 
came up with no pat They 
were and had 


imswec4®rs 


convinced figures to 
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prove it 
sumer credit has been a stimulus to the 
Most of them felt that con 
to rise, at 
year. But 


econom' 
continue 
rest of the 


sumer debt would 
least through the 

they that the flood of 
credit has the government worried 
Even as they talked, Washington was 


were well aware 


acting 

eIn the field of housing credit, 
the Federal Housing Administration 
md the Veterans Administration an 
d stiffening of terms on govern 


page 25) 


nounce 
ment-guaranteed mortgages 

¢ The Comptroller of Currency 
and the Federal Reserve Board declared 
that notices had been sent to the na 
tion’s banks inferming them that spe 
cial sections on consumer credit must 
be included in the regular bank exam 
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Too High for Comfort? 


nation reports (BW —Jul.30°55,p32) 
The Federal Board, 
BUSINESS WEFK learned, has called rep- 
resentatives of the companies 
ind of the banks to two separate meet 
ings in Washington on Aug. 9 and 11 
This official concern was made evi- 
dent at the conference itself. Guest 
peakers on the last day, talking off the 
record, were Arthur F. Burns, chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
ind William McC. Martin, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board (pictures). 
Their presence not only attested to the 
economic importance of consumer 
credit, but also to the problems it poses. 
«More Bounce—There is no doubt 
that consumer debt, like mortgage debt, 
has added a lot cf bounce to the 
economy. 


Reserve 


finance 
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two 
debt 


debt is divided into 


categorics (1) 


Consumer 
non-installment 
which includes charge accounts and 
single payment install 
ment credit, comprising personal loans, 
repair and 


loans, and (2) 


modernization loans, and 
loans for autos and other durable goods 

Non-installment debt is now esti 
mated at 5-billion, while i. 
stallment sround $25-billion 
(at least half of it in auto loans). This 
adds up to the record total of $32.5 
billion. Over the 
sumers have been contracting new debt 
at a record annual rate of over $500 
million a month 

This increase, coupled with the rise 
in mortgage debt, obviously contributed 
a lot to the business upturn. Together, 
consumer and debt amount 


about $7 
credit is 


last six months, con 


mortgage 
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FORCE FEED 
LUBRICATORS 


ca Manzel Force Feed Lubri- 
cators will save their cost many 
times over by forestalling un- 
expected breakdowns and the 
production losses that result. 
They are the answer to depend- 
able, automatic lubrication 
that cannot be neglected. And 
no matter how complex your 
lubricating problems, Manzel 
has the experience and the 
equipment to solve them. 


Manzet 
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Just turn ek 
An RaM 


Just turn the key, and a Robbins & Myers cus- 
tom-designed motor starts the powerful new 
Mercury 4-cylinder-in-line Mark 55E 40 HP 
outboard motor, and also the popular 18 HP 
Mercury Mark 25E model. 


This outstanding electrical starter and generator sys- 
tem is the result of extensive research and design work 
by engineers of the Kiekhaefer Corporation, Fond du 
Lac, Wieconsin, makers of Mercury outboard motors. 
Rigid requirements were established on all parts to assure 
unfailing performance and long service under the condi- 
tions in which outboard motors must operate. 

One of the most important single factors is the starting 
motor. It must operate on the 12-volt system, be com- 
pact, provide high torque. It must withstand the heavy 
starting load, rough handling, vibration, exposure to 
marine conditions. Kiekhaefer engineers handed the 
problem to Robbins &@ Myers motor design specialists. 


ws eR LLLLAAAAAAAARAAte ’ 


These R & M engineers custom-designed the motor 
for the job. It develops 8/10 HP at 6000 RPM. It’s 
compact, with an overall length of 6 inches and outside 
diameter of less than 3% inches. Commutator, windings, 
and connections are specially designed for 12-volt service. 
The motor shaft is specially splined and hardened to 
resist sudden starting loads. The whole motor is marine- 
treated with special moisture-proofing to protect it against 
fresh and salt water, and tropicalized with fungicidal 
lacquer 

Kiekhaefer engineers, after extensive tests, report that 
the R & M motor amply meets all the requirements. It 
has now been used on the Mark 55E and Mark 25E 
for millions of enjoyable hours. Users are enthusiastic 
about the smooth, unfailing performance of the ‘“Turn- 
the-Key”’ starting system. 


Above, cutaway view of the Mercury Mark 25E outboard motor showing 
lecation of the R & M starter, and, right, R & M matched motor parts cus- 
tom-designed especially for this application. Parts are marine-treated 
and tropicalized te resist salt water and fungus. 














How R&M Engineers coordinate motors with your machine design 


The Mercury electric motor starter is just one of 
thousands of applications that require a custom-de- 
signed motor. Robbins & Myers engineers specialize 
in integrating motors with your design problems in 
building a machine. 

We custom-design matched motor parts for portable 
tools, industrial equipment, appliances, office machines, 
many other applications. R & M engineers have de- 
veloped a special electric “‘slide rule’ that cuts motor 
designing calculation time from months to days. The 
resultant cost and time savings are passed on to you. 


It may be that an R & M standard motor will com- 
pletely meet your requirements. If so, we can select 
from our wide choice of types and sizes of complete 
motors or matched motor parts. 

But don’t be satisfied with an ‘‘off-the-shelf’’ com- 
promise. Bring your problems to R & M—we'll work 
with you—in complete confidence —and you can be 
sure of getting the motors or motor parts that best 
meet your requirements. Call the nearest Robbins 
& Myers office—or mail the coupon below for com- 
plete information about R & M service. 


INO’ ROBBING = MYERS, we. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO © BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


RaM Motors and Motor Parts 
power many types of equipment 


Fractional HP motors from 1/200 HP @ Integral HP motors to 200 HP 


Robbins & Myers, inc., Springfield, Ohio 


trie typewriters . . . electronic 
calculators...fans...oil 
burners ... waxers and polishers. 


Mail This Coupon 
. .- Na Obligation 


OO Universal motors 
O Capacitor Motors 


| Without obligation, please send me bulletins 
on: 
©) Motor parts for portable tools 


O) R « M “All-Weather’”’* Motors up to 
200 HP 











©) Please have a motor specialist call on me. 





“All-Weather” is on 8 & M trademark 
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AIRWORK WW ATLANTIC 


75 West Street, New York 6,6. ¥. 014-5010 
315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal, Canada 


i Marquette 1223 4 


“Airwork Works for You” 
Le os on oe oe es 
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to more than $112-billion, compared 
with $98.7-billion a year ago. This 
14% increase accounts for ake part 
of the rise in gross national product. 

* Autos Pace the Rise—Most of the in- 
crease in consumer debt has been con- 
centrated in automobiles. In the last 12 
months, over-all consumer debt has in- 
creased almost $4-billion. Installment 
credit has up more than $3.3- 
billion, with autos alone furnishing 
$2.4-billion. For autos, that is an in- 
crease of 24%, compared with an over- 
all rise of 15%. 

* Cause for Worry—Consumer credit 
men at the conference proudly pointed 
out that the economy couldn't have ex- 
panded so fast without this growth of 
credit, especially for autos. 

Yet the rate of increase in consumer 
debt has them worried. 

As one expert put it: “We are all 
doing more business than ever before, 
and every day we seem to be making 
new records, We're really flying by the 
seat of our pants in unexplored terri- 
tory. There's no way of telling where 
we will end up.” 

Consumer experts put a lot of stock 
in relating consumer debt to consumer 
incom Pestondl income, though rising 
to record levels, has increased less 
than 5% over the past year, while dis 

ble income has shown a 6% rise. 
This means that people are going into 
debt at a much faster rate than they are 
boosting their earnings. 
* Borrowing from Future—Debt is go- 
ing up faster than income—that's the 
main source of concern. Some experts 
hold that the present huge amount of 
debt is, in effect, borrowing from the 
future. 

They feel that consumers faced with 
heavy obligations will be unable to con- 
tinue buying unless income rises at a 
comparable rate. If income stays level 
or rises at a slower pace, they say, con- 
sumers will find themselves unable to 
increase their debt; if income. should 
drop, it would have just the opposite 
effect on the genera! economy that the 
rise has had over the past year. 
¢ Reassurance—T his is actually a minor- 
ity view. Most consumer credit men 
feel that the relative newness of con- 
sumer credit makes it impossible to 
have any really valid yardsticks for de- 
termining trouble. They claim that the 
new peak level of debt is not necessarily 
dangerous. 

For example, even though debt is 
rising faster than income, it is still not 
out of line with past experience. The 
present ratio of debt to income is about 
12%, only slightly above the former 
peaks reached in 1941 and 1953. More- 
over, the rate of repossessions and 
delinquencies is extremely low, while 
repayments are at an all-time high. 

In any case, most experts are leery of 
pre-war ratios because of the big change 





in family statistics. Before the war, 
many middle-class families rented their 
homes and had a servant for houschold 
chores. Now most families own their 
homes and have replaced servants with 
household appliances. The funds that 
went for rent and servants were regular 
obligations but, dnlike the monthly 
mortgage and installment payments, 
they did not count as debt. 

. ity of Debt—Actually, it is not 
the quantity of the debt that is consi- 
dered alarming. Rather, it is the qual- 
ity. More people are buying more goods 
on time because of the easing in credit 
terms, especially of automobile financ- 
ing. Over the past year, down payments 
have been reduced and the period for 
retiring debt has stretched out to what 
many experts consider ‘‘unrealistic 
terms.” 

Except for periods of credit control, 
the history of automobile financing is 
one of ressively easier terms. Prior 
to World ar Il, terms for auto loans 
were generally set at 12 to 18 months, 
with 334% or more of the purchase 

rice required as a down payment. 
Vhen controls were lifted in 1947, 
standard practice called for 25% to 
334% down payment and 18 to 24 
months’ maturity. The reestablish- 
ment of Regulation W in 1950 cut 
the maximum maturity to 21 months 
and required a 334% down payment. 
When Regulation W was finally abol- 
ished in May, 1952, the maturity was 
only 18 months. 

* Today's Stretchout—Today, there is 
no set down payment schedule. Most 
banks and finance companies would like 
to get at least 25% of the purchase 
rice. But they admit that this is no 
ronal a rule and that, even when it 
appears to be obtained, it often repre- 
sents an overvaluing of the car that’s 
being traded in on a new one. 

“We're not giving loans on physical 
goods,” complained one banker at the 
meeting. “What we're doing is making 
character loans on a mass-production 
basis.” 

The stretchout of terms is even more 
common. In 1953, the maturity on 
auto loans averaged 23 months; today, 
the average maturity is over 30 months. 
According to surveys made by the 
American Bankers Assn., “traditional” 
terms now afte 36 months, with an in- 
creasing amount of paper a ex- 
tended to 42 months or longer. Under 
these conditions, ABA warned, value of 
new cars is depreciating at a faster pace 
than the balance left to be paid off. 

One finance company executive un- 
derlines this warning with the straight- 
faced comment: “We have to redefine 
the meaning of ‘durable’. It used to be 
that a durable item was one that lasted 
longer than the payments. Now, I’m 
afraid, we have durable payments.” 
¢ Why It Happens—There are a num- 
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Other Pavement 


ALL ACCIDENTS FATAL ACCIDENTS 


Other Pavement 


An analysis of official 1953 North 
Carolina highway accident records 
shows conclusively that the type of 
pavement affects accidents. Covering 
more than two billion miles of travel 
and 6000 accidents on the state's 
heaviiy traveled roads, the study in- 
cluded 433 miles of concrete and 
1152 miles of the other most com- 
monly built pavement. 





ACCIDENTS DUE TO SKIDS 


The results prove that concrete is 
far safer. For equal vebicle miles the 
other pavement accounted for: 


24% more accidents 

32% more fatal accidents 

22% more property damage 

67% more accidents due to skidding 
18% more accidents on dry roads 
46% more accidents on wet roads 
23% more daytime accidents 

29% more nighttime accidents 


Other Pavement 





ACCIDENTS ON DRY ROADS 








PROPERTY DAMAGE 


2-BILLION MILE ACCIDENT STUDY 
IN NORTH CAROLINA PROVES 


CONCRETE 18 SAFER / 


Safety is built into concrete. It is 
finished with a gritty, highly skid- 
resistant surface. When wet it retains 
%, the other pavement only 4, of 
its dry skid resistance at a speed of 
40 miles per hour. 


Concrete’s light color reflects about 
209%, dark pavement only about 59%, 
of headlight illumination. The tre- 
mendously significant difference in 
visibility is well known to drivers 
at night, when most accidents occur. 
If you can’t see, you can't be saje! 


Mr. Motorist, your gas taxes, li- 
cense fees and other taxes pay for 
building and maintaining roads. 
They're your roads, so insist that 
they be paved with the safest pave- 
ment— concrete. And write today for 
a free booklet, “Why Concrete,” dis- 
tributed only in U.S. and Canada, 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A8a-12, 33 West Grand Avenve, Chicago 10, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portiand cement and concrete 


. .» through scientific research and engineering field work 
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ACCIDENTS ON WET ROADS 


DAYTIME ACCIDENTS 
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NIGHTTIME ACCIDENTS 














For Silex's newest appliance, a low-cost, mass- 
produced glass bow! of good quality was 
required, Working in partnership with Lancaster 
& bow! was developed greatly enhancing the 
product's appearance and sales appeal. 

Durable, modern Lancaster glass parts will 
put more SELL into your products. Your in- 
tricate designs can be produced in Lancaster 
giess, tailored to close tolerances and price 
requirements. Beautiful, versatile giess parts 
which cannot rust, burn, shrink of warp. 

Make Lancaster your partner in product 
design . . . your assurance of maximum design 
flexibility and better parts with added sales 
appeal, Write for details today. 





THE LANCASTER LENS CO., LANCASTER, OHIO 








ber of reasons for the easing of terms. 
In part, it has been due to increased 
familiarity with on-the-cuff buying, both 
by consumers and by lending institu- 
tions. Consumers have found it a means 


of raising living standards beyond cur- 
rent income. ders have found it 
both fitable and safe. Then, too, 


general credit conditions—until the last 
couple of months at least—have been 
easy, with money available at cheap 
rates, 

But the most important reason for 
mounting debt is competition between 
lenders. Commercial banks, which were 
Johnny-come-latelys to consumer lend- 
ing, now have more debt outstanding 
than either finance companies or per- 
sonal loan companies. ‘They have more 
than $9.2-billion in installment credit, 
as against $7.4-billion for the finance 
companies and $4.2-billion for ] 
loan companies and other lending in- 
stitutions. In 1941, installment paper 
held by commercial banks totaled only 
$1.7-billion. 

* Downgrading—The large-scale entry 
of banks into the field is a postwar 
mespeumartns And their attempt to 
ure customers with attractive terms has 
been met by counter-offers from their 
competition. Competition, plus the 
availability of credit, last year led to a 
real deterioration in quality of loans. 

“If we had a consistent standard of 
quality,” one banker said, “quantity 
would take care of itself.” 

All sides complain that competition 
is behind the relaxation of terms but no 
group is willing to give up the fight by 

ing first to tighten up. 

“After all,” explains one expert, “it 
may be that today’s terms are sound. 
Who's to say that they aren't?” 
¢ Warnings—A number of voices, how- 
ever, are now warning about the qual- 
ity of the consumer debt. Mostly 
these come from Washington, but the 
American Bankers Assn. and other or- 
ganizations have lately been heard. 
The head of one of the big finance 
companies stated during the Arden 
conference that “present loans are sound 
only if incomes continue to rise.” He 
added; “In thy opinion, it is unsound 
to think that we are going up and up 
and up.” 

Up until now, the threat of govern- 
ment regulation has had little effect on 
the industry. The Administration itself 
does not favor selective controls over 
credit, but it will not allow consumer 
debt to get out-of-hand, Thus, the an- 
nouncement of special bank examina- 
tions and of the impending mecting at 
the Fed may bring a change. There's 
talk of a new s' rd set at 30 months 
with a 25% down payment. 

Such a standard would only be 
adopted if all sectors of the industry 
agreed. That is still doubtful. Never- 
theless, some of the delegates at Arden 


House pointed out that self-regulation 
is essential, not merely to ward off gov- 
ernment controls but to prevent a 
severe reaction to the consumer credit 
field if there is a downturn in the 
economy. 


Congress Fights a Draw 
On Whiskey Tax Date 


An old squabble in the liquor indus- 
try was back on Capitol Hill last week 
—more bitter than ever. Even with no 
chance of settlement before adjourn- 
ment this week, it kept alive an issue 
that is sure to face Congress again next 
session. F 

Briefly, the = is this: During 
what of aging distilled spirits 
should the federal excise tax be col- 
lected? The timi have a signifi- 
cant effect on distillers’ production and 
inventory. 

Under present law, the $10.50-per- 
gal. tax must be paid at the end of 
an eight-year bonding a 
means simply that a distiller posts bond 
on the estimated tax when he starts dis- 
tilling the whiskey, pays the tax eight 
years later, regardless of whether he 
withdraws the whiskey for bottling or 
not. 
¢ Extension—Last week, the House 
Ways & Means Committee held hear- 
ings on a bill, sponsored by Rep. Her- 
man P. Eberharter (D-Pa.), that would 
amend the internal revenue code to 
extend the tax payment time. The bill 
would make it possible for distillers to 
pay the tax whenever they withdraw the 
spirits from bonded warehouses for bot- 
tling. 

ladies proponent is Schenley Indus- 
tries, Inc., which has had large stocks 
of whiskey undergoing aging for some 
time. Schenley and about half a dozen 
other American distillers call the present 
setup “vicious” and “discriminatory,” 
in that it forces American distillers to 
take their whiskey out of bond at the 
end of the eight-year period. 
¢ Countercharges—During the hearings 
on the Eberharter bill, Schenley Pres. 
Lewis S. Rosenstiel exchanged heated 


telegrams with Samuel Bronfman, presi- 
dent of Distillers Corp.- ms, Ltd., 
leader of the group of distillers oppos- 


ing the bill. ms, backed by the 
Distilled Spirits Instillers (which claims 
to esent 70% of American distill- 
ers), has always placed its bet on the 
blended whiskeys and has no inventory 


problem. 

Rosenstiel accused rams, and 
other opponents of the bill, of being 
under the thumb of Canadian distillers, 
whose whiskey ms imports. Op- 

ts counter that the bill would give 
Schenley an unfair advantage because 
of its large inventories. 
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MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches 





Shell Primers 
omatically—with help of 
SWITCH explosion-proof switches 








Use of nine MICRO SWITCH explosion-proof switches in this Walsh 
Diaphragming Machine is a typical example of the use of these versatile 
switches in the development of automatic machinery, 

In one stream-lined operation, the MICRO SWITCH units eliminate all 
hand work as the machine lacquers the interior of the primer body; 
punches and forms diaphragms from a paper roll; seats them to proper 
depth and provides final inspection. 

Designed by Walsh, Inc., Chicago engineering firm, the machine is 
used at government installations to prepare primers for artillery shells. 
All the operations are performed in an explosive lacquer-laden atmos- 
phere. Nine MICRO SWITCH explosion-proof switches, of two different 
types, control the operation cycle. 

Whatever your design problem, whatever your switch requirement, 
your design staff will find MICRO SWITCH engineering service a valuable 
ally. There are branches in 20 key cities. Call the one nearest you. 





Explesion-proof 
switch with pin 
plunger actuator 





limit switch with 
roller plunger actuator 





“3 imal a complete line of snap-action and mercury switches 
2 ‘ 
| & Poddodthoavatl 
MICRO SWITCH provides a iatits ta aie tine of 
extremely reliable, smati-size, high-capacity, M i C he Cc $ W i T C x 
snap-action precision switches and pnt 


switches. Available in a wide variety of si 


shapes, weights, actuators and electrical char A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY eee H 


acteristics. For all types of electrical controls. somirat 
a te ln Conade, Leoside, Toronto !?.Ontorio « FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 














NEIGHBOR! 





With 5 plants and 20 offices, Milford 
is “next-door neighbor” to everyone 
who uses tubular rivets. That means 
fast deliveries, prompt 
service and top quality! 


RIVET &4 MACHINE CO. 


Plants: Milford, Conn.; Norwalk, Calif.; Elyria, Ohio, 
Aurora, \ii.; Hatboro, be 1 

Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Fort 
NE ra Ng gy 
acing, . outs. , . ranc 

Norwalk, Callt.y Stratford, ‘Conn.; Charlotte, W. C.; 
Senece balls, W.Y.; Jenkintown, Pa.; 





Headquarters for RIVETS 


and Rivet 





PHOTOCOPIES... 
even under flourescent lights? 


CERTAINLY—without hoods, 
visors or light shields! 
with the new 


Photorapid 





At leet, & one-piece photocopy machine that 
doesn't need subdued lighting of c 
light shields! Under bright fluorescent lights, 
any girl in your office can copy anything—in sec- 
onds—even pages in bound books. These sha 
black-on-white copies stay flat and have a dull 
finish that permits pen or pencil notations. The 
COMPAK is available in two sizes, 84a" « 14° 
and 14° « 17". 








Dept. 88, 
7" 105 Chambers St., New York 7, M. ¥. 
‘ demonstration to see Photo- 
0 ve Soa woder the lighting cond. 
check tiene in my office, 
() Send me your broeh 
aboot Photorapid. 


wre end full details 
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Deep Breath for Mix Makers 


After a two-month price war, all but one of them 
take a rest. But new scrimmages are probably on the way, 


for the market's worth a fight. 


The latest round in the bitter battle 
of the cake mixes has just ended, For 
nearly two months makers of all the 
leading brands swung out wildly in a 
free-for-all price scrimmage. Wholesale 
prices slid by more than $1 for a 24-pack 
case; retail prices by as much as 14¢ a 
pack. And when it was over there was 
still no clearcut victor. 

The temporary truce was more or less 
official at the end of last week. By 
then, all the leading brands—with one 
exception—had moved back to their 
May prices, or had advised their whole- 
salers they'd soon be doing so. The 
lone remaining battler is General Food 
Corp.'s Swans Down mix, an underdog 
in the hierarchy of the mixes, and the 
one that started the price war early in 
June when it shaved its wholesale price 
by $1 a case. 

Now the mix makers are catching 
their breaths and wondering what comes 
next. It’s a good bet that the battle 
will heat up again. The housewife’s 
acceptance of this “convenience” food 
has made the market worth a fight. 
¢ The Fighters—Key figures in the com- 
petition are Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
General Mills, Inc., with its Betty 
Crocker brand. Until recently, Pills- 
bury was unquestioned champion, Now 
the No. | spot is seesawing from one 
to the other from week to week. 

Meanwhile, a trio, all trailing the 
leaders, are in there pitching: Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co.'s Duncan Hines 
brand, General Foods Corp.'s Swans 
Down, and Hills Bros. Co. (acquired 
a yeay ago by National Biscuit Co.) 
with its Riceden mix. 
¢ Their Goal—Estimates of the market 
vary, but Geneial Foods cites these fig- 
ures: In 1947, housewives turned out 
33-million cakes from mixes. In 1950, 


they upped this to 195-million. Last 
vear, it reached 359-million. 
Retail value of the market is esti- 


mated at between $110-million and 
$140-million. Though mixes represent 
only a small proportion of the total 
flour market, Pillsbury says 70% to 
80% of U.S. familics use them. 

The trade credits Betty Crocker and 
Pillsbury with about a third of the mar- 
ket apiece. Duncan Hines, Dromedary, 
and Swans Down each have between 
10% and 12%. 

The field’s two leaders are too jittery 
to discuss what lies ahead for cake 
mixes. But it’s clear that battle lines 
are still drawn on all sides. 


* Battlefields—There’s plenty of room 


for fighting over the quality of the prod- 
uct itself. Undoubtedly, improved 
quality partly explains the product's 
growth. But the industry is split wide 
on how to get that quality. You get a 
raft of methods that are supposed to 
make for better quality. 

Pillsbury is the leading exponent of 
the one-shot mix, to which only liquid 
need be added. To Betty Crocker, and 
other leading brands, the cook must 
add eggs as well as liquid—and this, the 
makers say, improves the quality of the 
cakes. Other gimmicks leave room for 
battles among the mix makers. 

This spring, Swans Down introduced 
a superconvenient convenience item- 
an instant mix. W ith this, the cook 
dumps eggs, liquid, and mix into a 
bowl, beats them just once. 

New flavors—another way to step 
up sales—are a dime 2@ dozen. Betty 
Crocker has about a dozen; so has 
Dromedary. Duncan Hines has 10. Onc 
leads to another: When Betty Crocker 
brings out a caramel mix, Duncan Hines 
counters with a burnt sugar 
¢ Expensive Weapon—fn advertising, 
too, it’s dog-eat-dog. Most companies 
keep their budgets a secret. But Hills 
Bros. is sinking $40-million over the 
next five years into Dromedary, and 
Pillsbury has spent as much as $3-mil- 
lion on a coupon offer. 

Ad claims vie with ad claims. Betty 
Crocker offered a money-back guaran- 
tee of a “perfect cake, cake after cake 
after cake.” Swans Down offers three 
times your money back if the first try 
isn’t “the best tasting ever.” 

The advertising budgets are spread 
wide. Pillsbury, with Rethur Godfrey 
and Art Linkletter, puts a lot into TV 
and radio. General Mills this spring 
gave a new face to Betty Crocker girl 
on its mix packages, and is now extend- 
ing its advertising in newspapers and 
women’s magazines. Dromedary con- 
centrates on newspapers but it may go 
into national magazines. Duncan Hines 
looks to newspapers, too—partly because 
its distribution isn't national. 

Wholesalers and retailers take a dim 
view of the mix makers’ warfare. ‘They 
guess the fight will go to the company 
with the longest purse. Caught on the 
edge of the campaign, a grocer sighs 
and says, “We need two stores; onc 
for mixes and one for other items.” 
Eying it from his position, a whole- 
saler comments, “The manufacturers 
are riding on a lion’s back. They won't 
get off for fear the lion will eat them.” 
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HOW xX - RO G a A i? i Y SPEEDS PAPERWORK 
cuts duplicating costs*30,000 a year 








for 


WESTERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO. 
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ease gives Western Pacific a clear track when it comes to 
speeding the preparation of division sheets and other vital rate in- 
formation formerly retyped laboriously from previously printed 
inaterial. Typing and proofreading of division sheets was once a time- 
consuming chore, costing Western Pacific thousands of dollars yearly. 
Xerography, a fast, dry, electrostatic copying process, now does in 
three minutes what used to take hours. It eliminates errors because 
it is photo-exact, produces a better looking result, and greatly reduces 
production bottlenecks. 

Xerography serves Western Pacific in many other ways. Quick 
copies replace retypes. Internal forms are duplicated with impressive 
savings in time and money. Management letters and bulletins, legal 
briefs and other legal documents are accurately copied in the shortest 
possible time. In one month Western Pacific prepared 2,600 paper 
masters by xerography for runoff of multiple copies on an offset 
duplicator. Xerography does a better job faster, saves the railroad 
an estimated $30,000 a year. 


WRI TE fer proof of performance folders showing how companies of all kinds, large 
and small, are cutting duplicating costs and speeding paperwork with xerography. 


THE HALOID 








SPEEDING THE PREPARATION OF 





COMPANY 


55-104X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. * Branch Offices in Principai U. $. Cities and Toronto 









DIVISION SHEETS © VITAL RATE 
INFORMATION @ INTERNAL FORMS 
*® MANAGEMENT LETTERS AND 

BULLETINS © LEGAL DOCUMENTS ¢ 
2,600 PAPER MASTERS MONTHLY. 





Western Pacific, “the West's fastest moving rail- 
road,” was convinced that California's wartime 
growth would continue. It backed that belief with 
a complete modernization program and the pur- 
chase of potential industrial land along the right of 
way. Numerous plants have since sprung up, testi- 
fying anew that the development of the United 
States has always been sparked by its railroads 
Another modern improvement was Western 


Pacific's installation of xerography. 







Anything written, printed, typed or 
drawn can be quickly copied onto paper 
masters by xerography. Copies in the 
same, enlarged, or reduced size can be 
made from one or both sides of the orig 
inal material. For diazo 
type machines, trans 
lucent intermediates 
can be made in the 
same speedy way. Up 
to eight copies, inciud 
ing &@ paper master or 
translucent intermedi. 
ate, can be made from 
one rerographic image. 







































































XeEraxX 


The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating - 

















In Marketing 


Fall Should Bring New 
Bloom for Color TV 


It looks as though the major networks are finally 
going to give color television a major push this fall. 

This week, National Broadcasting Co. announced 
its ‘I'V programs will carry nearly five times as many 
color hours as they did last season. NBC already has 
two 15min, strips running from Monday through Fri- 
day; Matt Dennis and Vaughn Monroe. This week, 
its home studios started 15-min. morning inserts—giving 
a break to dealers who want to show off color sets. 
In September, it will offer three spectaculars: The 
King and Mrs, Candle, The Skin of Our Teeth, and 
Our Town, 

NBC is lining up sports, too, It will colorcast all 
World Series games that are held in New York, plus 
some football, and the Davis Cup tennis matches 

Columbia Broadcasting System is ing color, too. 
It hasn't said by how much, but among its new pro- 
grams coming up this fall are: a new Saturday night 
90-min. variety Bee called Star Jubilee, sponsored by 
Ford Motor Co.; a series of new plays and pageant 
shows on Tuesday and Thursday nights. 

Right now there's plenty of guessing going on in the 
industry over the effect of all this of color 
shows on sales of color sets. This year, the output of 
color TV sets has been skimpy. Industry estimates for 
the whole year put it at 25,000 to 30,000. 

One manufacturer notes that last year, when plenty 
of sets were available, color programing was thin. This 
year there'll be lots to see~and this may boost demand. 

Another factor favors higher color set sales. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan's consumer survey shows that 
demand for black-and-white sets may fall off in the 
second half of the year (page 42). If that happens, 
makers may start pushing color. 

RCA has said the color breakthrough will come by 
the end of this year. But CBS-Columbia says cau- 
tiously, “It looks like mid-1956 to a lot of us.” 


Allied Stretches Its Arms 
In Two New Expansions 


Alliec Stores Corp.—giant of nationwide department 
store chains—has come up with two new strategy moves 
in its current expansion program, 

* Last week, it bought Cain-Sloan department 
store, one of the South's biggest, in downtown Nash- 
‘ville—almost out from under the nose of Rich's de- 
partment store of Atlanta (BW—May14’55,p115), 

* This week, Allied’s store in Boston, Jordan Marsh, 
completed arrangements to share a new suburban shop- 
ping center with Filene’s ao store, it’s fiercest 
ocal competitor and a member of the rival Federated 
Department Stores chain. 





Purchase of Cain-Sloan is part of Allied’s strategy 
of covering its bets in the downtown vs. suburbs tug- 
of-war. 

Allied got Cain-Sloan on ar exchange of 70,000 shares 
of its common stock for all Cain-Sloan’s capital stock. 
Cain-Sloan publishes no figures, but its worth is esti- 
mated at just over $4-million. At last week's quotation 
of 59% on Allied, the chain paid about $4.2 million. 

In addition, Allied agreed to build a 6floor $6-mil- 
lion building across the street from Cain-Sloan’s present 
spot, a move that C-S has been trying to get capital 
for since it lost a building lease battle with Harvey's 

rtment store, a bitter local competitor (BW— 
Jul.31'54,p48). 

Rich's, biggest regional chain in the South (BW— 
Jul.23'55,p90), was first to dicker for Cain-Sloan’s 
estimated $7-million annual sales. When its negotia- 
tions broke down (BW—May14'55,p118), Allied moved 
in with a tempting offer. Rich's says now it is 
“surprised, but not disappointed.” 

"s invitation to a competitor to join with Jor- 
dan Marsh in its new North Shore Boston shopping 
center is even more of a surprise for the trade. Com- 
peting department stores sometimes do live together 
as tenants in the same center. But Jordan’s new $35- 
million 184-acre center is the first where the store that 
backs the center will share space there with a formidable 
rival. 

(Allied invited Macy's of New York to share its 
Bergen-Mall center, in northern New Jersey, with 
Allied’s own Stern Bros. of New York, but the deal fell 
through.) 

Filene’s undoubtedly will help Jordan’s with the 
financing of North Shore.. At the same time, Filene’s 
is likely to drop plans for a center of its own on Boston’s 
South Shore. 

The rationale is this: Despite Jordan’s and Filene’s 
constant scrap for each other's business at their neigh- 
boring downtown locations, they both feel that to 
gether they can attract more customers than if they 
were to go it alone with a suburban shopping center 


each, 
> 7 - 


Marketing Briefs 


First retail price rise to reflect steeper rates on steel 
and copper came last week, when General Electric Co.'s 
Hotpomt Div. boosted prices from $5 to $15 (about 
3%) on its ranges, refrigerators, automatic washers, 
dryers, and dishwashers. Other manufacturers—partic- 
ularly housewares makers—are reported considering 
boosts of from 3% to 10% at retail. 

American News Co., magazine distributors, has won 
its first new client as a result of switching to a more 
liberal distribution policy (BW —July23,'55,p104). Hearst 
Magazines’ International Circulation Distributors Div. 
has signed up with American to handle newsstand sales 
of 39 Hearst-distributed magazines on a basis of town- 
by-town regional distribution. 

Fair trade retail price maintenance statute was held 
a and constitutional by Wisconsin's Supreme Court. 

score of state high court rulings on this contro- 
versial issue now runs 6-5 in favor of fair trade since 
passage of the McGuire federal enabling act. 
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DEWEY and ALMY. . . products keyed to basic human needs 
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How Dewey and Almy products add to vour family pleasures 
, Ly | J p 


Good things to eat and drink are the center of attraction welting supplied by Dewey and Almy and soles made 
at most family outings. Sparkling cold, bottled drinks that tougher by Dewey and Almy resins, 

taste mighty refreshing after a long drive . . . flavorful Even the weather man, who told you it would be a good 
jars of jam . . . wholesome meats, vegetables and juices day, gets his information with the help of Danex meteoro- 
in cans —all these are sealed by Danrex sealing com- logical balloons. 

pounds. Tender frankfurts come to you vacuum-sealed in 
Cryovac transparent film packages. Cookies stay fresh 
in cartons made with Darex adhesives. 


The next day, of course, the outing is over and you go 
back to your job, And there it is more than probable that 
one of the Dewey and Almy products listed below can im 

These packaging materials are just a few of the Dewey prove your products or lower their cost, Want technical 
and Almy products-for-industry that make your family data? Write us today! 
outings more fun from the moment you call “Come on, 
kids!” and step on the starter. For instance, Darak plastic- 
impregnated battery separators keep your battery ready to 
deliver peak starting power. Dewey and Almy cement and 
concrete ingredients are used to build longer-lasting high- 


ways for rapid, comfortable travel. DEWEY and ALMY 


And the gay print dresses: they were probably printed Chemical Company 
on Danex textile printing blankets. The boy's shoes have Division of W. R Gaace & Co, 


Cembridge 40, Massachusetts 
Sealing Compounds for Food Cons * CRYOVAC s for Food Packaging * Organic Chemiuals * Batt Separators * Flowed-in Goskets * Shoe Materials 
theteorological Balloons * Chemicol Products for Construction Industry * in Adhesives * Sede Lime * Print Blonkets ond other specialized Belting 
Offices or Subsidiaries in principal U.S. cities, Buenos Aires, Copenhagen, London, Melbourne, Milan, Montevideo, Montreal, Naples, Paris, $60 Pavie, Wellington 








What the State Legislatures 
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New State Laws Will Rake In 


State lawmakers across the nation 
have kept pretty busy this year. In all 
but two states (Kentucky and Virginia) 
they met in regular or special sessions 
handle the problems confronting 
their states and keep state administra 
tive machinery running smoothly. 
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By this date, most of the legislators 
have finished their lawmaking chores. 
Only about half a dozen legislatures 
are in session now or will go back to 
work after recesses. 

Of the thousands of proposals con 
sidered by the legislatures, a good many 


will affect business in some way. The 
chart above is a box score of the action 
taken by state lawmakers on some of 
the most important of these legislative 
measures 

e Increasing Revenues—Ways and 
means of increasing state revenues 
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Did This Year 
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(2) new labor law enacted after veto of right-to-work bill 
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More Taxes 


seemed to be uppermost in the minds 
of the lawmakers, hard-pressed to find 
money for new schools and institutions 
and other state services. At least 28 
states enacted one or more forms of 
new or increased taxes for general pur 
poses. The measures will add an esti- 
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mated $400-million in revenue to state 
coffers. 

To meet the clamor for more high 
ways, 13 states O.K.’d new or expanded 
bonding authority totaling $1,161, 
500,000. And !4 states hiked gasoline 
taxes to provide an estimated annual 
take of $186,870,000 in additional 
revenue for highway modernization. 
This total wiil be swelled still further 
by increased truck and car registration 


fees and other forms of highway-user 
levies enacted by the legislature of 
some states. 

No new states resorted to taxing in 
comes to boost revenues. Proposals for 
such action were beaten down in four 
states. But, to date, 12 states have put 
through legislation increasing existing 
income taxes on individuals or corpora 
tions, or both. 

Ihree states—Idaho, Marvland, and 
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Gee! No wonder 
he’s so upset! 


You took ali his 
FORT HOWARD 


PAPER TOWELS! 


. And that’s villainy at its worst, 
for there’s something special about 
Fort Howard Paper Towels in their 
combination of Controlled Wet 
Strength (for strength plus softness 
and absorbency), Stabilized Ab- 
sorbency (for dependable drying 
ability) and Acid Free Paper (for 
better, kinder “feel”’). 


Besides, only Fort Howard offers 
paper towels in 18 grades and folds 
~~ 80 there’s one to fit the needs of 
your washroom, with outstandingly 
low-cost user satisfaction. 


No difference in paper towels? Call 
your Fort Howard distributor sales- 
man today — and see! He'll recom- 
mend the towel that fits your needs 
exactly! 





< Von, 
Ont ie 






FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, Green Bay, wiSCONsin 
For 36 Years Manufacturers of Quality Towels, Toilet Tissue and Paper Napkins 





” .. on the labor front, the 
over-all picture appears to 
be one of greater curbs on 
unions...” 

STATE LAWS starts on p. 62 


Montana—enacted new laws providing 
for withholding systems for the collec- 
tion of state income taxes. Eight others 
—Georgia, Indiana, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Utah, and Wisconsin—turned thumbs 
down. 


¢ Sales Taxes—Nevada enacted a 2% 
retail sales and use levy, making it the 
33rd state to employ this form of taxa- 
tion. But similar proposals failed to 
get by the legislatures of five other 
states. 

A number of states passed laws boost- 
ing yields from sales taxes. Five did 
it by increasing the tax, seven by 
broadening the law to cover new or 
reviously exempt items or services. 
wo—lowa and West Virginia—did 
both. One state, Arkansas, took an 
opposite tack by enacting a measure to 
exempt poultry and livestock feed from 
the sales tax. But the law may be 
blocked by a referendum movement. 

Some states boosted cigarette and 
alcohol taxes as a means of raking in 
more revenue. And Minnesota voted a 
new tax on non-cigarette tobacco prod- 
ucts, although four states knocked down 
similar proposals. A dozen legislatures 
considered levying new taxes on soft 
drinks, but in no state did such legis- 
lation win approval. 

Higher tax bills for corporations in 
the ferm of new or increased franchise 
or other special levies were enacted in 
Alabama, Maine, Maryland, Texas, 
Utah, and Vermont. In Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, and West 
Virginia legislation was approved pro- 
viding for new or increased levies 
against the severance of natural re- 
sources. 

Other tax measures that were acted 

on this year include these: In Michi- 
gan, business receipts or “added value” 
tax was boosted, and a chain store tax 
repealer vetoed; in Vermont, the inheri- 
tance tax was raised; in North Carolina 
a new levy was imposed on hotels and 
motels; and pari-mutuel betting and 
property taxes were hiked in several 
states. 
* Labor Legislation—On the labor 
front, the over-all picture appears to 
be one of greater curbs on unions. 
Despite the efforts of organized labor, 
more rather than fewer restrictive laws 
went on the books. 

Utah became the 18th state to enact 
a “right-to-work” law prohibiting the 
union shop and other forms of com- 
pulsory unionism. “Right-to-work” 
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Studebaker- Pack- 
ard’s new facilities 
are planned for 
greatly increased 
productivity and part of that planning is a 
modern electrical distribution system, with plenty 
of unit substations to put power where it’s needed 
at the right voltage for use. 


This 2000 Kva, 4800 to 480 voit unit substation 
feeds power to stamping operations for Packard. 
Its heart is a Wagner dry-type transformer like 
the one illustrated. 





Wagner unit substation transformers are “Pre- 











Wagner’ 


TRANSFORMERS 
«++ the choice of leaders 





power for 


PACKARD 


designed.” This completely eliminates individual 
job engineering because the standard ratings in 
which they are built are coordinated with the 
specifications of every unit substation builder. 


When you specify Wagner “Predesigned” trans- 
formers you get the advantages of a proved design 
in a completely assembled and tested transformer 
—you reduce your costs—and get quick delivery. 


Wagner unit substation transformers can answer 
your power needs just as they do at Packard. 
Choose Wagner for your next load-center instal- 
lation. Consult the nearest of our 32 branch offices 
or write for Bulletin TU-205. It gives full infor- 
mation on Wagner Unit Substation Transformers 
for industrial power distribution systems, 


Wadner Electric @rporation 


6460 Plymouth Ave., H. Lows 14, Me. U.S.A, 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











predesigned 











ATLAS BUILT PLOTTING BOARD 





Scoreboard for 
Tomorrows Pilots 


@ The plotting board designed by Melpar, Inc.—scoreboard 
of the new U.S. Air Force supersonic simulator for F-100A 
planes —is another example of Atlas manufacturing ingenuity 
at work, 

Atlas specializes in ‘‘precisioneering’’ electro-mechanical 
assemblies from the pilot stage to production efficiency. 
Furnish«s the practical engineering step and the facilities 
between the idea and the production line. 

Bring your electro-mechanical designs to us. Our design, 
production and methods engineers, tool makers and skilled 
mechanics are ready to work on your project on « job basis 

.. a8 many men, machines and hours of work it requires and 
no more. Every modern tool and cost cutting technique is at 
your service to save you time and labor on a complete 
electro-mechanical assembly or a special part for electronic 
equipment. Write today for your copy of “‘Precisioneering 
Electro-Mechanical Equipment.”” ATLAS PRECISION 
PRODUCTS CO., Philadelphia 24, Pa. (Div. Prudential 
Industries). 


bills were rejected in 14 states, but 
proposals to repeal or modify such laws 
now in existence failed to clear the 
legislatures of seven states. 

In Kansas, Gov. Fred Hall vetoed a 
“right-to-work” bill and signed into 
law a measure establishing new labor- 
management relations policies for the 
state. Although prohibiting the closed 
shop, the new law allows union shop 
agreements. It bans jurisdictional strikes 
and secondary boycotts, requires secret 
balloting on collective bargaining or 
strike decisions, and sets up codes of 
fair labor practices. 

In Texas a bill was approved to pre- 
vent organizational picketing where a 
majority of employees do not wish to 
be represented by a labor union. An 
other new state law would stop payment 
of unemployment benefits to persons 
idled by a strike of fellow union workers 
who supply parts. 
¢ Contributions Ban—Organized labor 
was particularly incensed at a law passed 
in Wisconsin banning political con- 
tributions by labor unions. It provides 
that no union or labor organization 
“shall contribute any money or any- 
thing of value, directly or indirectly, 
to any political party, political organiza- 
tion, political committee or individual 
enaliete for any political purpose 
whatsoever, or to promote or defeat: 
the candidacy of any person for nomi- 
nation or clection to any political 
office.” Stringent penalties are set up 
for violations. 

Among its legislative gains, labor 
can count the enactment of a Minne- 
sota bill amending the state’s union su 
ability law to limit its scope. Also, in 
California, the state's jurisdictional 
strike law was revised to provide that if 
an employer has formed a company 
vnion within a year of the commence- 
ment of a strike, such action shall pre 
vent him from obtaining injunctive 
relief against a bona fide labor organiza 
tion. 

In Missouri, the legislature passed a 
bill revising the state public utility 
anti-strike law by stripping it of most 
of its stringent penalty provisions. But 
Gov. Phil M. Donnelly vetoed the 
measure on the grounds that elimina- 
tion of penalty provisions would invite 
interruption of public utility service 
and leave the state powerless to prevent 
it. 

The only state so far this vear to 


“Ftome Drawing Board... te Production Line” 


ENGINEERING . PRODUCTION . ASsemaiy 


Cr ae 


Pr 'C/S/O7 Products 


approve legislation regulating union 
health and welfare funds is Washing- 
ton. The law, first of its kind, author 
izes the state insurance commussioner 
to examine all funds at least once in 
five years and empowers him to sub 
xena witnesses and conduct hearings 
fund trustees and insurance companies 
ure required to file copies of welfare 
fund insurance contracts and such spe 
cial reports as the commissioner re 
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” .. two states—Utah and 
North Dakota—passed bills 
to curb use of trading 
stamps .. .” 

STATE LAWS starts on p. 62 


quires. The contracts, including com- 
mission agreements, and the special 
reports will be public records 

The Ohio legislature took up a pro- 
posal to integrate state unemployment 
compensation with supplemental un- 
employment pay benefits as provided 
in the auto industry labor contracts. 
After the Senate rejected the bill, an 
interim study was ordered. 

\ large number of states passed laws 
liberalizing unemployment compensa 
tion benefits and extending coverage 
ot existing laws to employees working 
for small employers. New laws favor 
able to employers in the matter of 
unemployment tax contributions were 
enacted in Delaware, Idaho, Kansas, 
North Carolina, and Vermont, while 
New Hampshire, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Island approved measures 
unfavorable to industry 

I'en states considered bills to pro 
vide cash benefits to wage earners un 
able to work because of non-occupa 
tional illness or injury, but in all cases 
the measures were defeated. No new 
enactments of this type of legislation 
have occurred since 1949. The four 
states that do have sickness and dis 
ibility laws voted this year to liberalize 
benefits. At least 24 states liberalized 
workmen's compensation laws 
¢ Marketing—In the field of marketing 

slation, two states—Utah and North 
Dakota—passed bills to curb the use 
of trading stamps as a retail merchan 
dising promotion device, while 16 states 
rejected them. But the filing of refer- 
endum petitions prevented the North 
Dakota law from going into effect July 
|. The measure, which will go before 
the voters at the 1956 primary election, 
would require companies issuing trad 
ing stamps to obtain a $6,000 annual 
license in every county in the state 
in which they wish to carry on busi 
ncss 
The new Utah law does not “outlaw” 
trading stamps but amends the state 
unfair trade practices act to make trad 
ing stamps or other premium part of 
the cost to which the minimui resak 
markup of 6% must be applied by 
retailers 

In other new marketing legislation, 
California requires products OF S€TVICCs 
to be sold at prices stated or advertised, 
and Michigan outlaws so called “bait” 
advertising and places false advertising 
on television under the section in the 
penal code that bans such advertising 
in the newspapers and on the radio 
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SEWING STEEL TOGETHER 
with 4-million-volt stitches 


Pieces of steel as large as railroad-car axles are being w elded 


with speed and efficiency in the Cleveland Pneumatic plant. 


The world’s largest and most powerful general-purpose 
flash-butt electric-resistance welding machine is joining 
aircraft components now. This machine can butt-weld high- 
alloy steel pieces having a total cross-sectional area of as 
much as 67 inches. With low-carbon material, this area can 


be as large as 100 square inches. 


A limited amount of this machine’s extra time is now 
available on a contract basis to produce highest quality 
large-area welds on high-alloy steels at low unit costs, 

Write for Booklet B-855 which describes this machine and 
its capacities, and also tells you how our Contract Welding 


Department can be integrated with your production. 


Cleveland Pneumatic 
Tool Compans, csvwsne s ov} 


Depertment 6-855 
3781 East 77th Street * Cleveland 5, Ohie 
BALL-~SCREW MECHANISMS + AIR-OlL IMPACT ABSORBERS 
AIRCRAFT GROUND HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AIRCRAFT LANDING GEARS 
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In Regions 


Los Angeles’ Tough Attitude 
Breaks Long Transit Tie-Up 


LOS ANGELES—Transit strike that kept buses and 
street cars in Los Angeles idle 35 days was settled in a 
hurry when Mayor Norris Poulson got tough. 

Mayor Poulson shocked the Los Angeles Transit 
the uoae ta Atte Gaeta aoe Union into ending 
the ti J es ee ee non govern- 
mest Sie can, and license an on sys- 
tem of i Furthermore, he told them, the 
city is free to set up its own permanent public trans- 
portation system at any time it chooses with no com- 
pulsion to “ the pr ies of private lines. 

Behind the mayor's plain talk was the feeling that 
the strike was called in part to soften up the public 
and the city government to approve waiuhel pe 
chase of the transit properties for the benefit of the 
company and its employees. The transit workers would 
acquire civil service status if the city bought out the 
company. ‘The mayor and some newspapers had inti- 
mated that the union and the company were working 
hand in hand in a strike against the public. 

A public ownership scheme was submitted to the 
California legislature just before it adjourned two months 
ago. But the plan was withdrawn in the face of wither- 
ing fire from the Los Angeles Times and other city 
newspapers. Then the strike followed, with neither 
side seemingly very anxious to reach a settlement. 


Boston Hopes to Lure Industry 
Back to City with 42-Acre “Park” 


BOSTON—This city hopes the shift of the slaugh- 
ter-house section along the Charles River to an- 
other location will mean more than a breath of fresh 
air. 

Mayor John B. Hynes has announced that the vacated 
area will be replaced by a 42-acre industrial park. The 
site could accommodate 25 to 30 new plants. The 
city's objective is to counteract industry's move to 
the suburbs, particularly to towns along Route 128 
(BW May1!4'55,p86). 

The Butchers’ Slaughtering & Melting Assn. sold 
the land to the New England Land & Co. 


Oklahoma Won't Pick Up Tab 
For Employees’ Insurance Plan 


OKLAHOMA CITY—No Oklahoma state funds will 
be used to pay premiums of group insurance policies for 
state employees. That's the word from Gov. Raymond 








Gary after he conferred with department heads and 
elective officials. 

Earlier this year the state legislature authorized, group 
health and accident policies for all public employees, 
without specifying how the premiums would be pai 
Under the law, department heads and elective officials 
could have paid the full cost of the premiums out of 
state appropriations, if funds were available. ‘Total cost 
to the state could have run to more than $2-million 
annually, 

The government called the state officials together to 
set a uniform policy for all departments. The group 
voted to continue the present practice of letting em- 
ployees decide what insurance policies they wanted 
and deducting the premiums from their paychecks. 

The governor said that if state money were used, it 
would have to come from salary funds and this would 
force discharge of some employees. 


Pennsylvania Takes a Dim View 
Of Brewers’ Sports Enthusiasm 


HARRISBURG-—Brewers and beer distributors in 
Pennsylvania were warned that if they sponsored athletic 
teams they would find themselves on the wrong side 
of the law. 

The State Liquor Board advised that should a brewer 
or beer distributor sponsor a team, he would leave 
himself open for investigation to determine if “induce- 
ments” to increase his trade were involved. Such in- 
ducement is prohibited by the state liquor code. 

The board’s warning was not directed against tavern 
and club operators. ‘They are allowed to support sports 
teams on the ground that their principal business is not 
the sale of liquor. Under the state liquor code, taverns 
are looked upon primarily as “restaurants” and clubs as 
social and fraternal organizations. 


2 . o 
Regions Briefs 


Civic development projects totaling nearly $197-mil- 
lion have been recommended to the Minneapolis City 
Council by its long-range capital improvements com- 
mittee. ‘The funds, which would come largely from 
federal, state, and county governments, special tax as- 
sessments and revenue bonds, would be used for pub- 
lic housing, highway and street improvement, harber 
development, water works, a federal court house, and 
school, health and park facilities 

California’s Public Utilities Commission has ordered 
an investigation of service standards for the state’s 460 
water utilities. Hearings have been scheduled for Aug. 
31 in Sacramento and Sept. 7 in Los Angeles, to consider 
uniform service standards proposed by the hydraulics staff 
of the commission. 

Syracuse barber shop operator, Attilio Mengarelli, 

es it's c to have men shave themselves than 
to have his bar do it when they could be cutting 
hair at a higher price. So he has installed de luxe shave- 
yourself facilities in his Hotel Syracuse shop for anyone 
to come in and use. 
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The makings of . money-making idea 


Take a Pyrex brand boiling flask, exactly as you'd find 
it in a chemist’s laboratory. 

Add some material to wind around the neck, a bit of 
cork, a handle. The idea becomes a coffee server 
bought and enjoyed by thousands of customers. 

Why glass as the starting point? First, the almost- 
mysterious crystal quality of glass has eye appeal and 
satisfaction. And glass is functional — heat resistant, 
glistening clean, readily made into shapes that are both 
attractive and useful for housewares, giftwares, or 
premiums. 

Today's glass, especiaily as compounded by Corning 
in some 50,000 varieties, is a versatile material, the 
able ally of designers, researchers, engineers. In prod- 
ucts and processes, the unique properties that are built 
into glass work toward profit, progress, pleasure. 

For an interesting introduction to the world of 20th- 


century glass, you are invited to send for a copy of 
“Glass and You.” It's a well-illustrated booklet that 
might well open your eyes to the profit potentials in 
glass by Corning. 

Inquiries regarding specific problems are welcomed. 


Coenueg meant aasearch in Glas 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
20-8 Crystal Street, Corning, N.Y. 
Please send me o copy of your Hustrated booklet, “Glow ond You.” 
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CANADA 


Alberta's 





To Draw the Wealth, 


IN MOUNTIE’S SHADOW, the 
newcomers get a taste of Alberta, 
watching annual Calgary Stampede. 
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Oil Builds a Canadian Texas 











| Alberta Gathers Thousands of Newcomers, Miles of Drill Pipe 


(Story continues on p. 73) 
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To Speed the Boom, It Takes a Rash of Homes, Offices, and New 














NEW HOMES, streets, sidewalks for Alberta’s newcomers strain the resources of the province’s cities, build debt in 


CALGARY'S BOOM comes with 
ofhee buildings, Cadillacs, hosts of 
white-collar workers. It’s the head- 
quarters town, center for financing. 
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Men for the Rigs 





midst of plenty. 


EDMONTON’S BOOM comes with 
tin helmets, rigs against the skyline. 
It’s the center for field men, services, 
supplies—a khaki-collar town. 
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LBertA 18 the end of the prairie—or 
the beginning, depending on how 

you look at it—a wind-blown country 
whose people, at the end of World 
War II, had learned through 60 years 
of successive ups and downs that only 
at their own peril could they expect too 
much of their land. They were numbed 
by the years of poor crops, the disinte 
gration of their markets through depres 
sion and war. They had survived the 
cycles and stayed on their feet at the 
cost of many hard struggles. You could 
see those struggles reflected in the 


dour wind-cracked faces of the wheat 
and cattle farmers when they walked 
the streets of the province's two cities, 


Edmonton and Calgary 

You see few of those faces around 
Alberta these days. Eight years of the 
sunny climate of boom have evaporated 


y 













(Story cont'd from page 71) 


them, transformed the province into a 
very different land. Around Edmonton 
and Calgary you still see plenty of 
weather-beaten and tanned faces, but 
now they have a touch of Texas about 
them—the gleam of prosperity in their 
eyes. The country, too, has a glint 
and smell of ‘Texas about it—the glint 
of the sun on the bright steel of tank 
farms, new-laid pipelines, and oil der 
ricks; the smell of refineries and petro- 
chemical plants 

«Tone of Texas—Walk down the 
streets or the corridors of new office 
buildings in Calgary (population: 163,- 
840) and you see familiar signs on the 
doors: Producing Dept., Exploration 
Dept. On the walls of the Royal Bank 
and the Bank of Montreal you see maps 
covered with familiar symbols denoting 
oil and gas fields, lease boundaries, a 
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m The illustration below shows a model 
of a 300,000-kw steam turbine generat- 
ing unit being built by Allis-Chalmers 

for Detroit Edison. Its capacity is far higher than 
that of any steam turbine generating unit yet 
built. It is capable of supplying the needs of a 
city of half a million people. 

When this new unit goes into operation, the 
total capacity of the Detroit Edison system will 


be more than 3 million kilowatts — double the 
system’s capacity of ten years ago. 

Many features of this unit are examples of 
Allis-Chalmers developments that help utilities 
keep pace with our expanding economy. The unit 


is close-coupled, cross-compound reheat design, 
with two generators, one on the 3600-rpm shaft, 
one on the 1800-rpm shaft. The 3600-rpm gener- 
ator is fully supercharged, taking advantage of an 








ALLIS- 








secs. 't 

























Allis-Chalmers development that makes possible are 2400 psig, 1050 F at iniet; 1000 F reheat; 
higher capacities and smaller relative sizes. and 1 inch Hg absolute exhaust pressure. 
The fully supercharged 3600-rpm generator is * * * 

rated 206,470 kva, 0.85 power factor, 0.80 short If you would like more information on Allis- 
circuit ratio, at rated hydrogen pressure. The Chalmers steam turbine generating unit develop- 
1800-rpm generator is a conventional hydrogen- ments, your nearby Allis-Chalmers office will be 
cooled machine that is rated 171,765 kva, 0.85 glad to arrange a discussion at your convenience. 
power factor, 0.80 short circuit ratio, at rated Or write Allis-Chalmers, Power Equipment Divi- 
hydrogen pressure. Operating steam conditions sion, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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S In San Antonio 
successful companies 
have lots of company 





If you're in the driver's seat in a growing indus- 

trial enterprise, you owe it to yourself and to your 
company to do this: 
—— Take a new, long, analytical look at modern 
San Antonio, See what's been taking place in this 
hub of one of the Nation's fastest expanding 
markets. 


Here you will find an unusually varied array 
of top-flight enterprises already solidly successful. 
Many have gained nationwide and international 
recognition and acceptance. The number is con- 
stantly increasing. Among the hundreds of success- 
ful industries in San Antonio are: 


» Worldwide aerial mapping and geophy- 
sical services. One of the nation's leading 
manufacturers ef prison equipment. 

. > Two of the South's largest breweries and 

+ the producer of a nationally distributed 

soft drink. 


> One of the largest producers of commer- 
cial refrigerators and air-conditioning units. 


Leading manufacturers of juvenile, casual 
and Western clothes. 

> A host of others ranging from boots to 

book covers; from cigars and candy to fur- 

niture, cement, iron and steel; and from 

= food products to road rollers, storage bat- 

' teries and refuse collection truck bodies. 

In this atmosphere of achievement, the stage is 
set for your firm's success, too. 

San Antonio has the WELCOME mat out for 
you. Write teday about the industrial and business 
opportunities offered in this fast-expanding South- 
western market. 
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SOUTHWEST OILMAN Smiley Raborn, 
Jr., finds it just like home in Alberta. 


dry holes. At the Petroleum Club you 
sec bright young scientists downing 
ham sandwiches while talking shop. 

I'wo hundred miles north, at Edmon- 
ton (population: 209,353) you can drive 
south on 104th Street and find it casy 
to believe you're in Houston or Odessa, 
Tex. More familiar names are there: 
National Supply, Schlumberger, Unit 
Rig. At noon, in lrankie’s Cafe (“The 
South Side Petroleum Club”) the men 
come in, hang up their tin helmets, and 
sit down for fried chicken. 

You can hear the Texas drawl in the 
streets and the offices, too. It comes 
from the throats of several thousand 
ovilmen from the Southwest who have 
shifted to Alberta since the Canadian 
oil boom blew in eight years ago. 

The case of Smiley Raborn, Jr., vice- 
resident and manager of Canadian 

Thi Oil Co., Ltd. controlled by 
Texas millionaire Clint Murchison, is 
typical cnough. He came originally 
from Pleasant Hill, La., and, like other 
cilmen, had been all over the continent. 
Now he bosses the Murchison interests 
at Calgary; but he doesn’t feel away 
from home. ‘The place seemed to him 
so much like home after working there 
in 1949 for a Tulsa geophysical outfit 
that he stayed on. 

A host of others from the Southwest 
~executives, geophysicists, purchasing 
and stores men, tool pushers—feel the 
same way now they've set up shop, or 
homes, in Calgary or Edmonton. 
¢ Rulers of Oil—These two cities are 
the heart of Canada’s oil industry. Cal 
gary is the headquarters town; Edmon- 
ton, closer to the big fields—Leduc, 
Redwater, and Pembina—is the center 
for ficld men, service industries, and 
supplies. Stretch the imagination, and 
you can compare the two to Dallas 
and Houston, or Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City, or Midland and Odessa, Tex. 

But they're not quite the same. 
Calgary is where most of the financing 
is done, It has the top men and the 
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9999998 Pure Water for Power 


Ordinary water with just the dirt and 
hardness removed was good enough for 
old-time boilers. But today’s efficient 
plants operate at high steam pressures 
. . up to 2600 psi. Future plants will 
operate at 5000 psi. and up! 
@ At high pressures any mineral ele- 
ment in the water causes trouble. For 
example: The few parts per million of 
dissolved silica in practically all water, 
while harmless for drinking, builds up 
as a glass-like deposit on turbine blades 
. . . impairs the balance and efficiency 
of the turbine. 
© Simplified flow sheet shows how a 
muddy river water might be condi- 
tioned: The Precipitator, with coag- 
ulants and other chemicals fron the 
feeders, takes out mud, most suspended 





matter and hardness. (This clarified 
water is adequate for the cooling-water 
system . . . cooling tower, condenser. ) 
Next—the filters remove final traces of 
suspended matter. The cation ex- 
changer takes out metallic ions (cal- 
cium, magnesium, sodium, iron, etc.). 
The degasifier removes carbon dioxide 
(formed in the cation exchanger). The 
anion exchanger takes out chlorides, 
sulfates, etc. and silica. The deaerating 
heater preheats the water for the boiler 
and removes corrosive gases. 

Depending on the condition of the 
raw water and the type of demineraliz- 
er, total solids are often reduced to less 
than 0.2 parts per million! 


@ Oldest and largest U. S. firm in the 
business, The Permutit Company, de- 


signs and builds complete water-condi- 
tioning systems like that shown above 
for leading utilities and industrial power 
plants. Other Permutit installations are 
reducing costs or improving products 
for almost any industry you can name. 
For advice on any water conditioning 
problem, simple or complex, write: The 
Permutit Company, Dept. BW-8, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N, Y. 


PERMUTIT’ 


thymes with “compute ii” 
WATER CONDITIONING for BOILERS, 
PROCESSING, PUBLIC ond HOME WATER SUPPLIES 
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Bigger toads, faster cycles 


What you put in the bucket depends on your business, of course—ore, 
coal, salt, sand, fertilizer, etc. This picture shows a heaping load of clay on 
the way to the hopper. But one thing is certain: you'll move more with a 
MICHIGAN’. Powerful, low-level bucket action enables a MICHIGAN 
operator to get a heaping bucket every pass; and the MICHIGAN power- 
shift transmission enables him to change direction and speeds simply by 
pushing a lever on the steering column . . . no clutch pedal. A demonstration 
is yours without obligation. Write us. 


Air Control for speed, precision 


Here’s speed and precision . . . watch this MICHIGAN® 15-ton truck- 
crane unload zinc pigs. A fast hoist, smooth swing; and the operator sets 
the load down lightly--on a dime. Air-power control of clutches is the 
secret: the operator has a perfect ‘‘feel’’ of the load, and he produces more 
work with leas fatigue. Air controls are standard on all MICHIGAN 
excavator-cranes. They're faster, easier to operate than long-reach, heavy 
mechanical levers—another reason why you move more with a MICHIGAN. 
Get the complete story: Write for illustrated Air Controls Booklet. 


“A Srede Mart of Clash Equipment Company 


CLARK 


ALL MICHIGAN equipment is ovailable on a low- 
cost, no down-payment lease plan: Write for details. 


Construction Machinery Division 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Benton Harbor 470, Michigan 
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bulk of the high-priced white-collar 
help. Edmonton is more a khaki-collar 
town. It has the biggest fields nearby 
and double Calgary's refining and petro- 
chemical plant capacity. It’s also the 
starting point for the pipelines that are 
snaking out west to the Pacific and east 
to Ontario’s industry. 

The mushrooming growth of the 
cities and the province rivals—propor- 
tionately, anyway—what’s been happen- 
ing im the last decade in Texas and 
the rest of the Southwest. Since Im 
perial Oil Ltd. brought in the Leduc 
field in 1947: 

¢ Edmonton has almost doubled 
its population; Calgary has increased 
its numbers by two-thirds. 

¢ Gross value of manufacturing has 
doubled, hitting $567-million last year. 

¢ Retail sales have doubled; those 
of autos and trucks have gone up four- 
fold. 

¢ House construction awards have 
ee 

¢ Population has climbed by nearly 
200,000 to a total of almost 1-million. 

¢ The oil industry has spent $1.4- 
billion in capital investment. 

¢ Calgary and Edmonton, between 
them, have been added to at a rate of 
7,500 new homes a year. 

The signs of boom and rapid change 
stand out starkly. In Calgary, where 
oil company office building is centered, 
the tall steel skeletons of the new build- 
ings are rising right alongside the 
flower-bordered backgardens of the old 
frame houses where the last decade's 
merchants lived. Around Edmonton, 
wheatfields and cattle pastures now 
seem firmly and forever displaced by 
the ring of refineries. 


1. Man in the Middle 


The Albertan, who at first took all 
this change warily, now looks on it 
benignly. Having grown up in wide 
open spaces he’s inclined to think big 
wide thoughts. Having had his towns 
infiltrated by Texans, he’s gradually 
becoming a little like a Texan Rimself 
but only a little. He’s more reserved 
than a Southwesterner, is often irked 
by the Texan’s inclination to boast 
though sccasionally the Albertan will 
note that his province is only 12,000 
sq. mi, smaller than Texas. He doesn't 
set himself out to make friends with 
newcomers, and U.S. oilmen have 
found that it’s up to them to make 
the overtures in Calgary and Edmonton. 

Often the Albertan has come by his 
money the hard way and he doesn't 
spend it easily. He holds that many 
appliances Americans consider neces- 
sities are really luxuries. 

He likes his spare time. Many U.S 
oil groups felt frustrated at first when 
they found the Albertan wasn’t eager 
to work overtime for extra money. “He 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF—it pays to package in film made of BAKELITE Polyethylene 
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Packaging supplied by Pak-Rite Flexible Packaging Co., New York, 


\ “Good coverage makes sales” 


So sales-successful has been the “Textur- ers). Of course, just about as big an 

Tuft” line of polyethylene packaged advantage is the much more attractive 

bedspreads that all Morgan-Jones visual appeal of 

woven bedspreads, from $7.95 retail these polyethyl- SPECIFY FILM MADE OF 

and up, are now packaged in film made ene bags. As far 

of Baxetrre Brand Polyethylene. as cost, it is virtually the same as less 
Alfred B. Denison, President, tells promotional packaging.” 

why: Whether you make or sell hardware 
“We benefit because our retailers do, soft goods, chemicals, foods, industrial 

I would say the biggest over-all advan- parts... you'll find profitable advan 

tage for them is in less mark-downs. tages in packaging your wares in film 

There’s easier handling for clerks (and made of Bake.ire Polyethylene. Call 

less soiling from handling by custom- your packaging supplier. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (gj 90 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N, Y. 


The term Baxexrre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 





lf it must resist rust... 








Money-sever! Kaiser Aluminum Roofing 
saves money because it won't rust, lasts 
for years. So light, one man can do the 
job. And aluminum reflects sun's rays, 
keeps interiors up to 15° cooler, 


Long life insurance! Ever see a license plate 
falling apart frora rust? Can't happen if 
the plate, frame and fasteners are made 
of Kaiser Aluminum! Light weight means 
metal goes farther, cuts costs. 


Beautiful protection! Chain link fences made 
with Kaiser Aluminum keep their good 
looks even when in contact with most cor- 
rosive industrial fumes. And they’re light, 
easy to install, 


“Neither snow nor rain” will ever rust this 
rural mailbox —because it’s made with 
Kaiser Aluminum! And it's strong and 
durable —will retain its handsome appear- 
ance throughout a long, trouble-free life. 


Bright idea! Aluminum lighting standards 
and reflectors stay bright because they 
resist corrosion even in salt atmosphere! 
Reflectors greatly increase lamp brilliance 
due to aluminum’s reflectivity. 


Handsome and rugged! Kaiser Aluminum is 
ideal as decorative trim for automobiles. 
Its modern beauty won't ever be defaced 
by rust. And its durability resists scuffing 
and banging. 


Tops for TV! Television antennas made with 
Kaiser Aluminum not only resist rust, 
they're also light, strong, easy to install. 
And aluminum assures better reception 
than steel. 


Forget the rain! With outdoor furniture 
made of Kaiser Aluminum, you don't have 
to worry about rust. And it’s light, easy to 
move, will keep its beauty through years 
of constant usage. 


Simple change —big benefit! A simple change 
to Kaiser Aluminum results in railroad 
and highway signs that are rustproof and 
strong, give years of extra service. Plus 
greatly increased brilliance! 


think of Kaiser Aluminum 


T 
Next TIME you buy a product made of aluminum, touch 
your hand to its beautiful surface —and congratulate yourself. 


For in aluminum you've chosen a metal that throughout 
its long, long life will never be marred by rust. 


And think of aluminum’s other advantages! It’s light and 
strong. It conducts heat and electricity. It reflects light. It's 
economical. These advantages, and many others, are COM- 
BINED in aluminum. 


This versatility explains why aluminum is taking over in 
almost any field you can mention — building, transportation, 
appliances, packaging, electrical transmission — making bet- 
ter products at lower cost. 


Today, more and more manufacturers think of Kaiser 
Aluminum — the fastest growing of the major aluminum pro- 
ducers — for unsurpassed customer service. 


We now have the capacity to produce close to 30% of all 
the primary aluminum made in this country ... and we are 
continuing to expand. For we believe that the future oppor- 


tunities for this lightweight giant of metals are almost 
unlimited. 


We are dedicated to the job of working with manufactur- 
ers to help realize this brighter future through aluminum. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, 191 Kaiser 
Building, Oakland 12, California. 


FOR AN EXCITING PEEK INTO YOUR FUTURE WITH ALUMINUM—VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT DISNEYLAND NEAR LOS ANGELES! 








New Kind Of Ice How 


Q' iPPeRY materials-handling problem for an Idaho 


\/ ice plant was hauling 300-pound cakes of ice 
through a residential section and across railroad tracks 
to “reefer” cars one-quarter mile away. Ordinary 
handling methods proved too slow, cost too much, 


melted away profits. 


Slick solution came from the G.T.M.—Goodyear Tech- 
nical Man. He recommended a belt conveyor two 
stories high, traveling at 181 feet per minute above 
all obstacles. Installed, it keeps a sure grip on the 


slippery cakes —is unaffected by the cold and water — 


keeps ice flowing steadily with minimum handling. 


This G.T. M.-recommended belt is one more proof that 
rubber conveyors can haul virtually any bulk material 
anywhere — at lower cost. For expert help on your 
materials-handling problem contact the G.T.M. 
through your Goodyear Distributor or Goodyear, 


Industrial Products Division, Akren 16, Ohio. 


YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR can quickly supply you 
with Hose, Flat Belts, V-Belts, Packing or Rolls. Look for 
him in the yellow pages of yorr Telephone Directory under 
“Rubber Products” or “Rubber Goods.” 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST 





NAME IN RUBBER 





AROUND EDMONTON, wheat fields seem forever displaced by refineries. 


ain't got no grab,” is the way he’s de 
scribed by a Texan who is a purchasing 
and stores man in Edmonton. 

But now a few American-wrought 
changes are coming into the Albertans’ 
lives—many are working longer hours, 
their stores are getting more aggressive. 
And, at the same time, a few of their 
leisurely attitudes are rubbing off on 
the Americans. 


ll. His Off-Beat Politics 


In politics, the Albertan is conserva 
tive and independent. He votes for the 
man, cares little about the party, wants 
no strong government to take control 
of what he has carved out for himself 
Yet, despite this near-Texan attitude, 
the Albertan’s politics gave solid pause 
to American companies when they were 
first preparing to move in as the oil 
boom got under way. 

What troubled them were nightmares 
about Alberta’s Social Credit govern 
ment. ‘The party label alone was bad 
enough. But though the Social Credit 
Party may sound Socialist, it has proved 
conservative 
¢ Vote for a Voice—Social Credit grew 
out of a depression, a preacher's mag 
netic voice, and an Englishman's polli- 
tical theory. The depression was that 
of the 1930s; the preacher was William 
Aberhart, whose radio sermons from 
the Calgary Prophetic Bible Institute 
won him wide audiences in the late 
1920s; and the Englishman was C. H 
Douglas, a political theorist 

At the height of the Depression 
\berhart began preaching Social Credit 
Fervor for his ideas grew wildly in the 
province and in 1935 Social Crediters 
won seven-cighths of the vote and Aber 
hart was chosen premier 

Since then, Aberhart has died, Ernest 
Manning, one of his lieutenants, has 
succeeded him, and the party has held 
power through the 20 intervening years. 
his record casts light on another facet 
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of the Albertan’s character: He doesn't 
sway casily, but when he is swayed he 
stays that way. 

Premicr Manning and his party 
dropped 15 seats m the Provincial 
Assembly in an election last month and 
now have only 37 of the 61] seats. But 
they still hold great popularity. Big 
business regards Manning's government 
favorably and Americans, who can’t 
vote, reckon it competent 

In the last decade of prosperity, Social 
Credit has turned its Full attextion to 
getting the maximum benefit for its 
people out of its oil, This way, it has 
brought the province to opulence, chan 
neled into its treasury more than $400 
million from oil 

Alberta found the road to the big 
time in the Leduc field in 1947. That 
year, Alberta’s daily production averaged 
17,485 bbl. Last vear it was 240,312 
bbl.; this year it’s around 330,000 bbl 
Reserves in the area exceed 
bbl, with the biggest field, Pembina 
(BW—Apr.24'54,p94), alone estimated 


to have reserves of nearly |-billion bb! 


2-billion 


lll. Where the Money Goes 


Because the province 
the mineral rights within its realm—the 
Dominion government and individuals 
split the remaining 20%—it’s in a fine 
position to cash in on the oil boom 
It gets fees for ail reservations. It 
auctions leases and gets bonuses plus 
rentals. And from production it gets 
royalties averaging 124%. From all 
sources the province had 1 
$403-million by the end of 


owns 80% of 


these 
ceived 
May. 
¢ Payoff for All—Premicr Manning has 
the distriubution of this wealth down 
to a “T.” His theory is that since the 
resources belong to all the people of 
the province the people must benefit 
when resources are extracted. This 
means that payments for reservations, 
leases, and royalties must be re-invested 
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Plisaned 


Fir plywood is light, strong, splitproof 
and puncture-proof. Easy to work, 
has real wood beauty. Saves time, 
money and trouble. There's a grade 
of dependable DFPA Quality Tested 
fir plywood for every building, re- 
modeling or maintenance job. For 
1955 catalog, write (USA only) 
Dougtas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma 2, Washington. 


INSIST ON DFPA® GRADEMARKED PANELS 
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Management decisions regarding the purchase 
of new equipment are, and rightly so, reflecting 
an awareness of the fact that there are many 
areas of operation-—other than actual machine 
design—which affect machining costs. 

Machine performance, for instance, is being 
studied more closely in line with the job to be done. 
The buyer is becoming increasingly more conscious 
of the need for sales, service and engineering help— 
when he needs it. He is taking a closer look at the 
machine he is considering, in relation to the 
advantages of “‘operator familiarity’’—will there 
be plenty of experienced help available. 

Analyzing his problem and evaluating these 
important considerations, he usually finds more 
of the right answers at National Acme. 


National Acme’s experience in the design and 
manufacture of nearly 50,000 multiple-spindle 
bar and chucking automatics and fully automatic 
turret lathes provides a background of experience 
and versatility not to be found in leas compre- 
hensive lines of machines. This combination of the 
RIGHT machine backed up by experienced and 
responsible engineering assistance is hard to beat. 

May we talk it over with you? 





in capital construction in the pears 
But, since rentals don’t imply le- 
tion of an asset, they can be earmarked 
for operating expenses. 

Sicatiie tas toed his theories 
through and, since the oil boom began, 
his government has used up $134-mil- 
lion for municipal loans, $40-million 
for highway programs, $25-million for 
school construction loans, $20-million 
for rural electrification, and $10-million 
for other public works. 

Private enterprise has been increas- 
ing and indies the wealth, too. 
Around Edmonton, $134-million worth 
of new industrial plants—handling 
chemicals, wood pulp, and metals— 
have been finished or are nearly com- 
plete, in addition to the three new 

soline refineries. In Calgary, almost 
$7 S-million worth of new office build- 
ings are going up. 

Industry is setting up shop in other 
parts of the province Resides Edmon- 
ton and Colour, A large chemical 
lant is slated for Medicine Hat (popu- 

tion: 16,500). Expanded irrigation 
around Lethbridge, in southern Al 
berta has brought canneries to the town. 


IV. The Jealous Rivals 


But Alberta’s big cities will con- 
tinue to be Edmonton and Calgary, 
fiercely jealous, competitive, and un- 
alike. 

Their differences were easy to see 
last month when the Edmonton Ex- 
position opened. It was a subdued 
show of crops and livestock, with some 
quiet entertainment thrown in. It had 
none of the Wild West flavor of the 
much better-known Calgary Stampede 
that, one week before, Cena half a 
million people to town, some from as 
far off as Florida, to see the wild 
chuck wagon races, bronco busting, and 
calf roping. 
¢ Stampedes and Decorum—Calgary 
has gone all out to brand itself as the 
Stampede City. Its Mayor Mackay gives 
away white sombreros to visitors, rides 
a spirited horse in the Stampede 
parades. Edmonton doesn’t try to out- 
shine Calgary in these ways, and its 
Mayor Hawrelak works quietly without 
regard for showmanship, Now some 
prominent citizens of Calgary are be- 
ginning to wonder if Mayor Mackay 
and the city haven’t been overdoing it 
a bit. They fear that industry will pass 
them by, preferring quiet Edmonton to 
apparently immature Calgary. 

Both cities aspire to the title of oil 
capital of Canada. Edmonton almost 
won the title outright when Leduc 
came in. Closest to the big field. it 
was bound to have the producing end 
of the industry centered in town. But 
it almost got the oil company offices as 
well. Imperial Oil Ltd. had its Alberta 
headquarters in Calgary then and felt 
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NIGHT View of Cities Service Refinery, Lake Charles, La. 


Steam turbines can't break down here—or else... 


You're looking at a catalytic-cracking installation, where “or else” can 
add up to $12,000 a day! 

When crude oil is converted into gasoline, product quality is completely 
dependent on continuous, month-to-month, even year-tO-year operation 
of every piece of equipment used in the process 

Prime movers in most cat-crackers are high-speed steam turbines (as 
high as 12,000 rpm) used to drive huge blowers and compressors, These 
above all—must not fail. And it’s exactly for that reason that Worthington 
high-speed turbines are the overwhelming choice of the petrochemical 
industry. In fact, more Worthington high-speed turbines are used than any 
other 

Strange news coming from a firm whose reputation was built on pumps? 
Not to America’s leading names in business and industry. They know 

Worthington as a major source of practically every kind of precision 
NEVER-FAILING POWER for catalytic-cracking installation machinery air-conditioning systems, construction equipment, Diesel 
comes from this Worthington high-speed steam turbine engines, compressors, steam turbines and, of course... pumps. Worthington 
—used whenever contifuous operation is vital. Corporation, Section 5.5, Harrison, New Jersey 5.5 
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THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION - COMPRESSORS « CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT + ENGINES - DEAERATORS + INDUSTRIAL MIXERS 
LIQUID METERS - MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION + PUMPS + STEAM CONDENSERS + STEAM-JET EJECTORS - STEAM TURBINES - WELDING POSITIONERS 














Pick a winning system 


to recover industriai dusts 


The profits to be realized from the recovery 
of valuable industrial dusts rest in the top percent 
of collection efficiency. 


The odds in favor of realizing that extra 

efficiency may well be best with Buell equipment. . . 
for Buell has specialized for more than two decades 

in delivering top efficiency, continuously. It’s never just 
a matter of “beginner's luck” during the first 

month of operation. 


Write today for brochure: The Collection 

and Recovery of Industriai Dusts. No obligation. 
Dpt. 30-H, Buell Engineering Company, 

70 Pine Street, New York 5, 
New York, 





MECHANICAL 


a Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 





like moving to Edmonton when the 
boom came. But Edmonton made no 
effort to welcome Imperial or provide it 
with space. Meanwhile, in Calgary, G. 
Max Bell, infiuential publisher of The 
Albertan, persuaded Imperial to stay, 
and sold it his building. New com- 
panies moving into Alberta pitched 
their headquarters tents there, too. 
And that’s why you have the current 
office building boom in Calgary. 


V. Black Gold—Red Figures 


Oil and the boom haven't been an 
unmixed blessing for the two jealous 
cities. While the province has been 
collecting its $400-million from oil 
they have been slipping deeper and 
deeper into the red. Their troubles 
make a classic example of what can 
happen when a boom comes to town. 

Before Leduc came in, Edmonton's 
gross funded debt was $16.5-million, 
now it’s $62-million; Calgary's was $9.5- 
million, now it’s $50-million. With 
increased taxes, grants from the prov- 
ince, and profits from municipally run 
utilities the two cities have been able 
to keep their services operating well 
enough, despite the strain of meeting 
the leaping demand for roads, sidewalks, 
water mains, schoolrooms, hospital 
wards, sewers, power and gas lines, 
telephones, and transit systems. 

But in the long run they're both 
facing a pressing problem of | space. 
¢ Reaching for Taxes—Next year Ed- 
monton expects to run out of room 
for residential expansion within its 
city limits. What's hurting it most 
is that the juicy refining and chemical 
industries are settling outside its limits, 
beyond its taxing power, while the 
industries’ workers sleep in Edmonton. 
Some bedroom suburbs outside Edmon 
ton are clamoring to be annexed by the 
city, but the city doesn’t want to 
penalize its taxpayers by bringing them 
in, unless it can annex the industrial 
suburbs at the same time 

In Calgary, industry's expansion has 
come largely within the city. But here, 
too, there's the problem of the bed 
room suburbs. They want to be an- 
nexed so they can get city servicc 
Calgary wants to have them, too, b 
cause it knows it will take in potential 
industrial land along with the suburbs 

Right now, a Royal Commission is 
mulling over the whole problem of 
metropolitan development, will issue 
its report in a few weeks. 

These are the problems you might 
expect from a boom. What you don’t 
always expect is the boom itself. And 
these davs, as they build their little 
Texas, Canadian stvle, it doesn’t take 
much for Albertans to remember that 
it’s only 80 years since the North West 
Mounted Police arrived to build a 
wooden fort called Calgary. 
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TORRINGTON Spherical Roller Bearings are used in every kind of heavy duty application requiring 
high load capacity, resistance to shock and wear under conditions of misalignment. 
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are manufactured with accurate geometrical 
conformity between races and rollers 
for ultimate capacity and performance. 


Because conformity factors are uniformly 
high, rollers can operate with a minimum 
of friction and carry greater loads for 
a longer time. 


There are other good reasons why 
TORRINGTON SPHERICAL ROLLER BEAR- 
INGS can guarantee superior performance. 
Races and rollers are precision ground to 
a high surface finish from the finest 
quality electric furnace steel available. 


An integral center flange on the inner 
raceway gives positive radial and thrust 
stability against continuous high-speed, 


high-load conditions. Fully machined, 
cast-bronze, land-riding cages—one for 
each path of rollers—allow thorough 
lubrication, reduce wear and lengthen 
bearing life. 


Specify dependable, rugged TORRINGTON 
SPHERICAL ROLLER BEARINGS in your 
equipment. They’re available with either 
straight or tapered bore for shaft or 
adapter mounting. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


South Bend 21, Ind. + Torrington, Conn. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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YOU BENEFIT... 
By Over 50 Years of Diversi- 
fied experience. 


Revolvator Go-Getter Lift 
to solve 


Wherever narrow 


cisles ond high Trucks have been used 
stocking is mm = teat = «ang materials han- 
quired, dling prob . Quiet, smooth, 


powerful operation; easy ma- 
neuverability; the freedom from 
heavy maintenance; overall 
simplicity of construction of 
these Revolvator Go-Getters 
have made the name Revolvator 
synonymous with oe! effi- 
ciency in materials ling. 


Today write for fall information. 








Wieh Lift Ge- 
totes wt | REVOLVATOR CO. 
brute for work, 8711 Teanele Ave., He. Bergen, H. J. 











KLIXON Protectors Do An 
Excellent Job in Preventing Motor 
Burnouts States Motor Rebuilder 


CHICAGO, ILL: Me. Joseph ¥ Owner 
of Wayne ae Compeay, 9 a. 
man perienc: 

nan son lahecont sneees poenesnese. He fmm no 
‘In over ten years of serviciag and repairi 

‘ ert Roseepower motors I ha found 
that RL protectors do an eucollent job 
in preventing motor burnouts. 

They reduce number of major rewi 

jobs and me s 


prof: on work at « 
customers. 


The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built 
into the motor motor . la 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 





Steel Scrap Price 





Highest in Two Years 


Steel scrap prices, often regarded as a 
barometer of steel production, have 
climbed to new highs in the last three 
weeks. The composite price, as pub- 
lished by Iron Age, now stands at the 
highest level in 23 months. 

¢ steepest climb of prices follows 
a dip a couple of months ago when 


steel mills, with large stocks of ore on 
hand, bought less scrap. Now the ore 
stocks have been reduced by high steel- 
producing rates, and the mills are de- 
manding more scrap. With demand for 
steel products holding up well, steel pro- 
duction rates — and scrap prices — are 
expected to remain high, 


Soybean Prices 





Crop Booming, Price Sagging 


Prospect 


of a record soybean crop this 


If the yield per acre matches last 


year has knocked the bottom out of year’s, the new crop may be as high’as 


average prices 
(above). 


received by farmers 400-million bu., com 


red with 243- 
million bu. last year and 262-million 
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this machine helps build 
these planes 
with less 

of your 










85 TONS OF 


AUTOMATIC 
PRECISION 


First build the new concept and from this, the 
machine. Out of such thinking have come aston- 
here for milling aluminum billets and plate up 
to nine feet wide and forty feet long. Built for 
the Air Force to Boeing specifications, the new 
Onsrud ASI-108 automatically mills contours and 
angular planes under electronic tracer control . . . 
or performs massive profiling operations with its 
synchronized tri-feed Onsrud InvOmil head. The 
ASI-108 is but one of many high speed Onsrud 
machines for milling aluminum and related metals 
in any size or type of part. If you'll write we'll 
be delighted to send you the Onsrud brochure, 
“Onsrud machines for Aluminum Milling.” 


ONSRUD MACHINE WORKS INC, 
7712 Lehigh Avenue © Niles, Illinois 












































ONSRUD ASI-108 
MILLING MACHINE 


DESIGN 
FEATURES 





60 HP liquid cooled milling heads Automatically tilt wp to 10°, raise and 
lower, and feed on cross slide under electronic tracer control. 


Overhead carriage travels slong bed at variable speeds for longitudinal 
feed of cutter heads. 


3) Onsrud invOmil profile milling head . . . . provides synchronized trans- 
verse, longitudinal and rotary feeds for high speed heavy duty profiling 
4) Overall dimensions... . 24 wide x 50’ long x 12’ high. 


Close-up view of electronic tracer heads. Lower four 
tracing heads (1) control rise, fall and angular 
motion of the vertical milling heads. Two upper 
tracing heads (2) control transverse movement of 
the milling heads on cross slide. A total of 28 pos- 
sible motions of the milling heads may be estab- 
lished in one set-up under electronic tracer control. 


FOR DOING THINGS BETTER BY DOING THINGS DIFFERENTLY 








AMERICA’S FINEST 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 


iyi, 
“Veletalk 


ik 
OVERHEAD 
COSTS 


WEBSTER \/ ELECTRIC 


wood sectional 
overhead doors 


In keeping With today’s structural trend, 
RAYNOR MANUFACTURING CO. has 
developed overhead doors for commercial 
and industrial buildings that are architec- 
turally correct in design as well as func- 
tionally sound in operation. Built complete 
in Raynor factories, of selected materials— 
equipped with Raynor Graduated Seal and 
meter balanced springs—your guaranteed 
assurance for snug weather-tite protection 
and trouble-free ease of operation. 


Check pe telephore directory or write 
direct for name of your nearest Raynor 
representative. 


aYNOR 


Raynor Manufacturing Co., Dixon, lil. 


Builders of @ Complete Line of 
Wood Sectione! Overhead Doors 


bu. in 1953, Moreover, the Agriculture 
Dept. warns that stocks held on farms 
on July 1 amounted to 33-million bu. — 
at least 13-million bu. more than the 
previous record set on July 1, 1953. A 


year ago, the carryover was only 3.7- 
million bu., but farmers this year. hung 
onto their soybeans longer than usual, 
expecting a spring price rise that never 
materialized. 


Motor Fuel... 


BT-Taalelate 
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Getting Into Better Balance 


Unlike the situation last year, demand 
for gasoline this summer is balancing 
yx. « with the industry's expectations, 
as reflected in inventory. Last year, the 
motor fuel stocks averaged 11.5 % 
more from May thr September 
than they had in 1953; actual demand 
during the summer driving season was 
a disappointing 1% higher than it had 
been in '53. 

As late as last March, inventories were 


dangerously high—something like 1.5% 
above the abnormally high position of 
March, 1954. So far this year demand 
has run better than 5% above 1954, 
(above, left) and stocks have dropped 
below year-ago levels (above, right). In 
the latest four-week period, demand was 
7.4% ahead of a year ago. 

The difference this year: more cars 
on the road, good weather, greater use 
of cars for vacationing. 
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of plating equipment with reinforced 
plastic tanks of Celanese* Marco* Resins 


Four plating tanks were recently installed at Bulova Park, L. I. 
They're close to steel in structural strength— but weigh only a fifth as much. 


They're impervious to attack by many “problem” chemicals... they 
won't rust or dent. 


These Bulova tanks measure 10’x3'x3', have 12 compartments, piumbing 
inlets, drains, attachments and ventilating ducts— but they could be 
almost any size, shape, or specification. 


They are examples of reinforced plastic construction with Marco polyester 
resins and low-cost fabricating methods. 


If you are faced with a manufacturing problem ... if you are designing 
a new product... chances are that reinforced plastic construction 

can help you. Write for the latest facts on special formulations 

and methods, to Celanese Corporation of America, 

Plastics Division, Dept. 129-H, 290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. 

Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical Co., Limited, 

Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. *Reg. U. 5. Pot. Off. 








Top — Tarks designed by 
Bulova W Company, manutac- 
tured by Schori Process Division 
of Ferre-Ce Corp., Long island 
City, New York. 

Above—Twe other products of the 
versatile new Schori Process 
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FINANCE 


Since early July, the utilities have 
outperformed the industrials 
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One reason: 
Utility yields are 
better than industrials... 
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... and with a hesitant market at record levels, investors are re- 
membering how utilities held up better than industrials in the 
two most recent slumps. 
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Utility Shares Win Friends 


The stock market shiftings since 
Geneva~and just before it—have re 
peated an earlier pattern: Defensive is 
sues, notably the utilities, are getting 
a bigger play. 

Last week, for example, while the 
industrials only briefly reached new 
high ground after much straining, the 
utilities plodded steadily to one new 
bull sah we high after another. And 
early this week when industrials sold 
off sharply they turned nary a hair. 

The pattern of the top chart (above) 
is very similar to that of last January 


7 


(BW —Jan.29'55,p58), when the indus. 
trials slumped after a one-day boom, 
and nervous investors sought safer 
havens for their money. At that time, 
the utilities profited most from the 
shifting away from industrials, and the 
buying pressure on the utilities was 
even strenger than it has been lately. 

¢ Premature—One reason why the util- 
ities aren't getting a bigger play now 
is the speed with which the industrials 
recovered after the January relapse; 
some investors are afraid that a shift 
now would be premature. This is espe- 


cially truce of investment trust mana- 
gers. In January, some of them became 
convinced that the bull market had run 
its course, and so moved heavily into 
utilities as the safest possible equity 
investment. Then the market picked 
up again, and—as always in a as 
bull market—the utilities fell behinc 
the industrials again. So, the trusts 
that had shifted missed the hefty ap- 
jations in many industrials, and 

d relatively tye earnings than the 


trusts that had stood pat. 
val born from 


Some caution has 
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Syringes made of TENITE POLYETHYLENE 


are non-reactive, non-toxic and inexpensive 


enough to throw away after one use 


These veterinary syringes made of 
Tenite Polyethylene are a new idea. 
They are both container and dispenser 
for drugs. 

Pharmaceutical firms load them with 
the right dosage of a specific drug and 
sell them as single-treatment packages. 

Veterinarians or farmers buy these 
pre-loaded syringes, admitister the 
drugs to the animals and then throw 
the syringes away. There's no re-use 
of the syringe, there’s no chance to 
infect other animals. Since Tenite Poly- 
ethylene is reporied chemically inert 
to these sensitive drugs this means 
complete protection with no danger of 
contamination or chemical reaction. 

Ideas like this are expanding the use 
of versatile Polyethylene. Today, ap- 
plications include packaging film, 
molded products, wire and cable in- 


sulation, pipe and tubing, paper coat- 
ings and unbreakable containers of all 
types. 

Does Tenite Polyethylene give you 
ideas? Perhaps you have a product 
that could be given more saler appeal, 
better performance or longer life if 
made of Polyethylene. If so, make it of 
Tenite Polyethylene. 

There are many advantages to spe- 
cifying Tenite Polyethylene. This East- 
man plastic comes in the form of spher- 
ical pellets that flow freely through 
molding and extrusion machine hop- 
pers. Their smooth surfaces resist dirt 
and, because there are fewer “fines,” 
molders can clean hoppers quickly 
when changing colors. In addition, 
you get outstanding color quality, 
homogeneous color dispersion and a 
finish that approaches the smooth, lus- 


trous surfaces obtained with plastics 
of much greater inherent hardness, 
For advice and more information, 
write EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, 
INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


TENITE 


POLYETHYLENE 


an Eastman plastic 









































SAVED 


5103.46 
PER RING! 


Switching to 
Flash Butt-Welding of 
Mill-Rolled Sections Slashed 
Production Cost 76'2A% 


NEW METHOD 

Ring, rolled and 
welded from mill 
section of epprox- 
imate shape of 
finished part. 


OLO METHOD 
Ring, rolled and 
welded from rec- 
tengular bar size 
to moximum over- 
all dimensions of 

finished part. 


Rough rings purchased 
by a leading manu- 


: facturer of jet engines 
| weighed 1455 pounds, 
} Most of this weight 


was excess metal which 
had to be machined away, 
American Welding 
studied blueprints and 
recommended a 
flash butt-welded 
ring, formed from 
cial mill- 
rolled section. 
Adopting this new 
ring saved 88 
pounds of metal 
and eliminated 
much of the 
machining time 
required. 








Write today — we will be glad to 
study your problem. 


Free Catalog of 
American Welding 
Facilites. Send 
For Your Copy 
TODAY. 


THE AMERICAN WELDING & MFG. CO. 
380 DIETZ ROAD =86* «§©6WARREN, OHIO 


AMERICAN 


WELDING 
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. . . utilities have proved their defensive merits many 


times, notably in 1953 when they fell only 6% while 


industrials were losing 16% 


this experience. As one trust manager 
put it, “We're moving toward heavier 
investment in utilities by way of the 
middle-ground consumer goods shares, 
such as department and grocery chains.” 

These stocks have good defensive qual- 
ities—though not so good as the utilities 
~and they will do better than the util- 
ities if there is a renewed upward push. 
* Strength in Adversity—The utilities 
themselves have proved their defensive 
merits many times, notably in 1953 
when they fell off only 6% in value 
while industrials were losing 16%. In 
the sharp slump of 1948-1949, the util- 
ities were off only 11.5%, while the 
industrials were sweating down 19.2%. 

Behind this good showing of the 
utilities is the fact, looming large in 
investors’ minds, that the carnings of 
electric utilities always hold up better 
in a general business slide than do in- 
dustrial earnings. There’s no secret to 
the reason: The utilities get 43% of 
their earnings from residential consum- 
ers and only 27% from industry. The 
amount of electricity consumed resi- 
dentially varies little from good times 
to bad, and it is from this source that 
the utilities draw their biggest profit 
margin. Since the rates are set by regu- 
latory agencies and move up and down 
rather slowly, the steady residential 
backlog is always reflected favorably in 
the earnings of the utilities. 

There’s another side to the same 
coin. In boom times, the regulation of 
rates keeps the utilities’ earnings from 
shooting up as fast as those of industry. 
Thus at midyear, when some manufac- 
turing companies had earnings four 
times or even more above the 1954 date, 
most utilities were showing gains of only 
5% to 7%. It is this small carnings 
growth and relatively plodding market 
action that moved one investment trust 
manager to say: “Their attraction is of 
a negative type rather than a positive 
one. 

Defensive qualities aren't the only 
reasons for buying utility shares now: 

Yields of top-grade utilities are much 
handsomer than on blue chip indus- 
trials. And with dwindling yields fast 
becoming the top problem in invest- 
ment (BW —Jul.30°55,p66), the differ- 
ence is significant for investment trusts 
and other investors. One experienced 
Street analyst, however, thinks that if 
ene market conditions continue, de- 
ensivesninded investors may move 
directly into bonds, forgoing utilities 
entirely, He concedes that it may be 
premature now even to move into util- 


” 


UTILITIES starts on p. 92 


ities, but he thinks that by the time 
the market looks overly shaky, bond 
yields may be as good as the utilities, 
or better. 

Utility revenues and carni have 
rown impressively since World War 
iL even in comparison with many in- 
dustrials. Some investment trusts that 
have stayed heavily invested in utilities 
throughout the bull market point out 
that utility earnings have gone up 77% 
since 1946, compared with 98% for 
the industrials. That's not too bad a 
showing, they claim, when you remem- 
ber that the utility holders have been 

red many spells of restlessness when 
the market was being shaken down. 

Of course, output of electricity is at 
record levels—weekly production marks 
have been set six different times this 
year—and revenues are expected to go 
up 10% this year. But quite apart 
from these gains, the industry continues 
to run its plant more and more cfh 
ciently, with the savings showing up in 
net income. Thus in 1954 the indus- 
try as a whole-produced 8.2% more 
kwh. than in 1953 from the same-sized 
coal pile. These efficiency savings are 
expected to increase as more new plants 
go into operation. Some investment 
trusts find justification for holding onto 
utilities in the coupling of these better 
operating margins with the increased 
demands for current from air condition- 
ing and appliances. 
¢ Expansion—New plant is being added 
at about the same rate as last year, when 
$2.8-billion was spent. Most of the 
talk has been about atom-powered gen- 
erators, but nuclear indnanan of 
themselves, have not drawn much in- 
vestor interest. Generally, investors 
seem to feel that it will be another 10 
years or so before nuclear power will 
have shown whether it can operate 
more cheaply than conventional fuels. 
As one analyst put it, “At present, 
nuclear power is just another, more 
expensive way to generate electricity.” 

Despite the steady rate of expansion, 
the industry came up with one startling 
statistic for the first half: It had gone 
into the public market for only $782- 
million of new money, compared with 
$1.2-billion in first-half 1954. And re- 
fundings have fallen off sharply from 
$302-million in the 1954 period to 
$125-million this year. Observers say 
the tight money market is responsible 
for both drops. Those utilities that 
have fair-sized reserves have used them 
for expansion, rather than floating 
bonds with high-interest coupons. 
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High, wide 





and delivered! 





(Thanks to Western Pacific’s PERSONAL SERVICE!) 


4 few months ago motorists in Feather River Canyon 
stopped to gaze in amazement at a sight as spectacular 
as the Canyon’s famous scenery. Across the river, on the 
tracks of Western Pacific's low altitude line over the High 
Sierra, was a WP freight handling a piece of refinery equip- 
ment so long it covered three flat cars! 


Weeks before, U. S. Steel's Consolidated Western Steel 
Division asked Western Pacific if it would be possible 
to ship a 128-foot steel vessel from their manufacturing 
plant in San Francisco to the Northwest. WP went to work 





General offices: 526 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 


on the problem, checking clearances (bridges, tunnels, 
passing tracks, etc.). Next, two 45-foot flat cars were 
adapted to support the 180,000-pound shipment, Between 
these two cars a smaller “idler” car was used to permit 
the load to pivot as the train swung around curves. 
Although in eome cases clearance restrictions were lim- 
ited to as little as six inches between the load and tunnel 
walls, delivery was made on schedule and without even a 
scratch to the valuable piece of equipment 


PERSONAL SERVICE makes the difference! 
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FACTUAL 
_ Appraisals 


for every valuation need 

</ Insurance — coverage 
and proof of loss. 

~Y Property, cost and 
general accounting. 


~/ Corporation finance. 

</ Legal requirements. 

~</ Purchase or sale. 

/ Reorganization, merger 
or consolidation. 
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A Sock at Debt Adjusters 


Better Business Bureau denounces advertising, fees, 
and methods of some of the companies that offer to handle 
creditors. Some states plan legal curbs. 


Last week, the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau took a swing at one sector 
of the debt adjustment business. 

This fast growing offshoot of the 
consumctr credit boom isn't a new 
business, but it has mushroomed in the 
last few years, as consumer credit spi- 
raled upward. Basically, the debt ad- 
juster provides budget service for con- 
sumers who have got themselves 
hopelessly bogged in debt. They sit 
down with the debtor, figure out how 
much he can afford to pay each week, 
and budget his income accordingly— 
the adjuster lends no money, simply 
pays off the creditors with the debtor's 
own cash. Each creditor is allocated a 
set amount each week—often requiring 
concessions by toughminded creditors 
~until the bill is paid. For setting up 
the we and handling the disburse- 
ment of the payments, the debt ad- 
juster normally receives a fee of around 
10% of the total debt. 

Sometimes this is a perfectly legiti- 
mate operation. But as the number of 
debt adjustment firms has grown so 
has the number of complaints to BBB 
offices throughout the country. In its 
latest survey BBB found that in 28 of 
40 major cities, the experience of the 
local Better Business Bureau along these 
lines had been “on the whole, unfavor- 
able.” 
¢ Claims—Much of the criticism sur- 
rounding the operations of some debt 
adjusters stems from allegedly mislead- 
ing advertising. Sometimes the come-on 
techniques get so rough that legal action 
is taken to restrain them. In Chicago, 
carly this year, a Federal grand jury 
indicted several companies, charging 
fraud and conspiracy in radio olan 
tising. Warrants have also been issued 
against a Detroit “budget system” busi 
ness after authorities received com- 
plaints about bait advertising and failure 
to perform promised services. 

Guite apart from the charges of fraud 
BBB objects to ads that croon, “For- 
get your debts,” or “Rid yourself of 
the worries and troubles of all your 
creditors.” These imply that once you 
sign up with the debt adjuster, you have 
no further responsibility to vour credit- 
ors—actually, responsibility for payment 
remains entirely on the debtor's shoul- 
ders, and the adjuster assumes no 
responsibility whatever for payment. 

Other companies are said to word 
their ads in such a way that the debtor 
thinks he can get a loan from the ad 
juster without any collateral: and often 


he doesn’t find out that he can’t get a 
loan until he’s already signed up with 
the debt adjuster. 

¢ High Fees—Other complaints from 
debtors center on the exorbitant pay- 
ments exacted by the debt adjuster for 
its service—some running as high as 
50% instead of the specibed 10% —and 
failure of the debt adjuster to pav the 
debtor's bills promptly. And ext the 
debt adjuster keeps siphoning off some 
of cach payment tor a reserve fund. (In 
most cases all of the first payment goes 
to the adjuster, which means the credit- 
ors must wait another week while the 
adjuster gets most of his fee.) This re 
serve fund is applied to the adjuster’s 
fee if the client should cancel his con- 
tract at any time before all his debts 
are paid. And, BBB points out, on 
occasion the debt adjuster, which 
ordinarily presents itself as arch foe of 
the garnishee, even institutes legal pro- 
ceedings to collect funds sufficient to 
pay its fee if the reserve falls short. 
BBB concludes that, “There is a strong 
suspicion that some pro-raters so con- 
duct their operations as deliberately 
to encourage clients to withdraw from 
agreements during the early life 
thereof.” 

¢ Irate Creditors—BBB records just as 
many complaints—and louder ones— 
from creditors. In a survey conducted 
by the St. Louis BBB, banks, loan com- 
panies, and retailers gave revealing 
answers to four basic questions: (1) 
90% said that debt adjusters served no 
useful purpose; (2) 100% said debt ad 
justers don’t usually pay off the entire 
amount owed 87.5% said they 
don't pay promptly; (4) 70% said that 
they would not even accept payments 
from debt adjusters. 

While many creditors refuse to ac- 
cept payments from debt adjusters, 
others are indifferent as to whether they 
are paid directly or via a medium. One 
of the nation’s largest sales finance 
companies, for instance, said that while 
it doesn’t care whether a debt adjuster 
enters the picture or not, the customer 
can save himself some money by simply 
asking the company to extend payments 
or maybe even skip some installments. 

The fact that many creditors do re- 
fuse payments rag through a debt 
adjuster often leads the debtor to pull 
out of the plan—and thus the debt ad 
juster gets a juicy fee for little service 
¢ Reputable Firms—One of the biggest 
troubles coming out of the recent spate 
of complaints against debt adjusters is 


* 
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Very Important People indeed! They ride your suburban trains as 
well as your fast out-of-town streamliners. You'll please them all 
when you provide clean, shining trains! 

The Whiting Train Washer can keep your cars beautiful at the fast 
rate of 90 feet per minute. Even hard-to-clean dome cars or double- 
deckers require only 1/2 minutes from top to bottom, front to back. 
The Whiting Washer requires only one man to control solution 
spraying, brushing, final washing and rinsing. Manhours to clean en 
entire train is measured in minutes instead of hours. It saves money! 


Spongy-soft brushes efficiently remove all the dirt and grime from the 
cars without scratching or abrading the finish. Car tilt is auto- 
matically compensated for . . . assuring uniform cleaning without 
streaking. Sectional brush design allows various arrangements to 
effectively clean indented windows, doors or other special shapes. 


Make the most of every public appearance your “‘crack’’ trains make. . . 
wash faster and at lower cost with a Whiting Train Washer. 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Itlinois 


Discover for yourself how 
the Whiting Train Washer 
saves washing time and 
cost. Write today for 
Bulletin Cw-C-409. 





TRAIN WASHERS 

























Shining success story-Catering to VIP's 





Here's the Whiting Train Washer “in 
action.”” Leading railroads everywhere 
depend on the tast, thorough washing 
provided by the Whiting Washer... make 
sure thet every public eppearance is a 
clean one. 


Manufacturers of Drop Tabies 
Portable Electric Jacks 
Wheel Grinders 
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Legal difficulty? You coll o lawyer. lll? You see a doctor 
You want on expert's opinion. This is just os true of insurance 
buying: the expert in this case is the local insurance agent 
or broker, He has hod specialized training. He knows 

the kind of insurance to fit the case. And the insurance he 
offers is worth more becouse he gives more in service. 









Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would 
your doctor or lawyer... the man you know and trust. 








4) Ss ¥ g. G CASUALTY. FIRE - MARINE INSURANCE 
; ewete ° FIDELITY -SURETY BONDS 


Vevted Stotes Fidelity & Guerenty Co, Baltimore 8, Md « Fidelity inserance Co. of Concde, 
Terente * Fidelity & Gvorenty lneurence Underwriters, inc  Boltimere 3, Md 











that the long-established, reputable 
firms in the business are being hurt by 
bad pubiicity. BBB points out that 
“Bureaus in those cities where debt ad- 
justers have fulfilled their promises to 
the public to the satisfaction of debtors 
and the creditor . . . alike have not 
questioned the value of the service 
which this type of business offers.” 

So far, few of the states have done 
much in the way of regulating debt 
adjusters. But a start has been made, 
and more states are eying the prob- 
lem. In Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
licensing requirements for debt adjusters 
are so strict that few operate in those 
states. Pennsylvania has a law that 
— debt adjusters from taking 
ees, so there are none at all in that 
state. A recently enacted Maine statate 
prohibits anyone but an attorney from 
setting up a debt adjustment business. 
New York State Atty. Gen. Jacob K. 
Javits is investigating the activities of 
debt adjusters, and guesses are that the 
legislature will pass some sort of regu- 
latory law at the next session. 

BBB isn’t entirely satisfied with some 
of the legislation that has been pro- 
posed in various states. It maintains 
that “the net effect of some of the 
roposed laws would appear to be to 
end dignity to debt adjusters as state- 
licensed organizations while affording 
little real protection to the public.” 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





A lag in the climb of savings in the first 
half of 1955 is reported by the National 
Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks. De- 
posits in the mutual savings banks did 
rise $973-million in the period, but this 
was 7% less than the gain in the 1954 
period. A 16% increase in withdrawals 
is blamed 

: 
But higher interest rates may change 
the picture in the second half. Brook- 
lyn’s Dime Savings Bank, whose boosted 
interest rate—to 3% from 2}% —touched 
off an upward trend in New York’s 
metropolitan area (BW —Jul.9’55,p58), 
reports a $22-million jump in deposits 
during the first three weeks of July. In 
the same three weeks of 1954, with the 
23% rate in effect, the gain was only 
$4.1-million 

. 
A $60-million loan at 31% has been 
arranged by United States Rubber Co. 
with a group of insurance companies. 
U.S. Rubber will take down $37.5-mil 
lion of the money at once, boosting its 
long-term debt to $157.5-million. An 
other $12-million can be taken through 
Dec. 15, 1956, with the rest through 
July 15, 1957. The money will be used 
for plant expansion and to augment 
working capital. 
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This is not an offer of these Securities for sale. The offer is made only by the Prospectus, 


NEW_ISSUE 


$35,000,000 


Container 
Corporation 
of America 


3.30% Sinking Fund Debentures 
due July 1, 1980 





Dated July 1, 1955 Due July 1, 1980 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this 
announcement is circulated from only such of the underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State, 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation A. G. Becker & Co, Blyth & Co., Ine. 
ncorporat 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co, 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Incorporated 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 


July 27, 1955. 














Fetroloun Wook 


MEETING NEED FOR INDUSTRY- 





Acceptance is Immediate! 


PEtTHOLEL.M 


WEE 





Petroleum Week is here. The long-awaited, much-needed publica- 
tion that integrates the entire oil industry is a reality —the first 
magazine designed for specialists and management in all segments 


of the industry. 


PELTROLE! 
Petroleum Week is off to a flying start, having already met the tests 


of reader and advertiser acceptance. Move than half of the initial 
distribution is paid, and the list of advertisers is impressive and 
growing fast. 





PETHOLEL \ 
WHER 


Petroleum Week is written for oil men by oil and business-commu- 
nications experts. It penetrates every significant level of operation 
and management . . . covers both the technology of the job and the 
business of the job. 











if you're selling to the oil industry, Petroleum Week is for you. You will want to use 
PerroLeuM Week regularly because everything important in oil is important to 
Petroleum Week readers. Call the McGraw-Hill office nearest you for additional infor- 
mation. 














WIDE, INDUSTRY-DEEP COVERAGE 


a + “e sa Petroleum Week is the communications center for all interdependent 


areas of activity — exploration and production, refining, transporta- 
tion, and marketing. Petroleum Week communicates and cross- 


communicates ... keeps each branch of the industry up to date on 





developments in all phases of oil. 


Gerioitine fl 


PETROLEUM 


saris Petroleum Week has a change-of-pace format that spotlights salient 


points — giving the broad picture in bold, eye-catching type for 
variable-speed reading. You get the “meat’’ of the story fast and 


you can change pace anytime you want details. 





Petroleum Week is unique. It is the only industry-wide, industry 
A Ahoy — deep publication . . . it is the only cross-communications medium in 
its field ... it is the first publication designed from the start around 
the requirements of the new art of writing for variable-speed, faster 


and more efficient reading. 








PETROLEUM WEEK 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 


A McGRAW-HILL s fei 
PUBLICATION Cross- Communications for Men Who Matter in Oil 
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New Mills Break Up 


These sketches show an essential 
link in the atomic energy chain. They 
also portray what many authorities 
claim is the bottleneck of the whole 
atomic energy program. 

It is at this stage that big chunks of 
carnotite sandstone, just out of the 
mine, are ground, rvasted, then con- 
centrated into smaller batches cf ura- 
nium oxide. After further processing, 
which is done under tight security 
wraps, the uranium is ready to be used 
as fuel. 

Up until a few weeks ago, atomic 
energy experts had held that while ore 
ae was moving along at a 
vealthy clip and ore reserves were build- 
ing up nicely, ore processing was not 
keeping pace. Now that picture is due 
to change, as more uranium mills under 
construction swing into production. 

“Anyone who has been on the 
Colorado Plateau has seen those piles 
of ore at the side of the mill, which 
certainly gives the miner a feeling that 
there is a bottleneck,” says Carroll L. 
Wilson, former official of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and now general 
manager of Metals & Controls Corp. 
Wilson points out that AEC last year 
asked Congress for $12-million to build 
government-owned milling facilities, 
and that AEC had told a Senate com- 
mittee that AEC had slowed down m 
trying to get the ore above ground “be- 
cause we are so far behind in the con- 
struction of processing plants.” 
¢ Fixed Price—Wilson also believes 
that a fixed price would encourage 
more efficient producers to get into the 
milling business. In an interview with 
Engineering & Mining Journal, a Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication, he proposed that 
AEC estublish a fixed price on uranium 
from all mills, to replace its current 
sliding-scale system, which establishes 
different prices at different mills on the 
basis of the mills’ varying operatin 
costs. In time, he said, that woul 
force the marginal plants to drop out. 

In arguing against such a change in 

licy, AEC is in an awkward spot. 
The commission cannot reveal figures 
on such things as tonnages of ore re- 
serves Or ore processing capacity, for 
both are still subject to security reguia- 
tions. But Jesse C. Johnson, director 
of AEC’s Div. of Raw Materials, a few 
weeks ago admitted that milling had, 
indeed, lagged behind growth of re- 
serves. He said that this was due to 
two outstanding ore discoveries that 
were made near the end of 1952. 

* On the Move—Today, says Johnson, 


milling is catching up with mining, 
and that when new facilities, now un- 
der construction, get into operation, 
ore processing at the mills will equal 
the output of the mines. 

Without revealing tonnage figures, 
he points out that this year the daily 
milling capacity of the plants in the 
U.S. will almost double fast year's. By 
the end of 1956, it will be just about 
three times that of the beginning of 
this year. 

But while milling capacity is ex- 
panding, exploration is not standing 
still. Johnson estimates that ore re 
serves are now about three times what 
they were a year ago. Observers call it 
the biggest boom in the history of 
American mining. 


1. The Plants 


At present, there are nine uranium 
mills in the U.S.: two in New Mexico, 
two in Utah, and five in Colorado. 
Later this year, there will be a 10th, in 
construction now at Edgemont, S. D. 
In another year, the llth and largest 
U.S. mill will go into operation at 
Moab, Utah. These, however, may: be 
the last two mills to go into produc- 
tion—particularly if the current scare 
over whether there is soon to be too 
much uranium turns out to be justified 
(BW—Jul.30°55,p31). 

Men in the industry mark these two 
new mills as evidence of a new era for 
the uranium industry. They point out 
that the new mills will be better de 
signed than some of the older mills 
now in operation. The result will be 
more efficient uranium oxide produc- 
tion. 
¢Hurry-Up Program—The sudden 
boom in uranium made it difficult for 
the private concerns that were engaged 
in processing—and for AEC—to spend a 
let of time in developing efficient plants. 
In 1948, when the domestic program 
got under way, the first concern was 
or immediate conversion of existing 
vanadium plants to uranium oem 

It was known at the time that such 
plants would be inefficient producers of 
uranium oxide, but conversion was the 
expedient way for the U.S. to begin 
to process its uranium ore. Such plants 
as the U.S. Vanadium Co. plant at 
Rifle, Colo., and the Vanadium Corp. 
of America plant at Naturita, Colo., 
were switched to uranium recovery. 

The next step, about four years ago, 
was to get new plants into operation. 
Many experts concede that expediency 
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Uranium Bottleneck 


had a hand here also. The result: 
Plants were built and put into produc- 
tion without sufficient pilot plant work. 
¢ Bad Name—Because of this haste, 
which was necessitated by the sudden 
demand for uramum oxide, uranium 
milling picked up a bad reputation in 
the industry. The word was: “Get into 
mining, but stay out of milling.” One 
complaint was that the necessary in 
vestment was too high. 

Some estimates pegged it at $10,000 
to $15,000 per ton of daily capacity. 
Furthermore, said the critics, milling is 
still riddled with production problems. 

Wilson, who was one of the critics, 
argued that a mill operator would have 
to invest $4-million to get into the 
milling business but that he could go 
into mining for about $200,000. 
¢ Incentive—AEC’s argument now is 
that there is sufficient incentive to 
attract private capital into milling. 
Sheldon Wimpfen, manager of AEC’s 
Grand Junction (Colo.) operations, savs 
that one of the real tests of whether or 
not private industry .is interested in 
getting into the uranium milling busi 
ness is how many signed contracts for 
new milling facilities have been cxe 
cuted in the last two vears. “As a mat 
ter of record,” says Wimpfen, “there 
have been 12 such agreements made.” 
In most cases, these will be expansions 
of existing plants. 

The financial side of 2 couple of 
new mills seems to give further evidence 
that there now is sufficient incentive 
to attract capital. The Moab (Utah) 
mill, for example, is being built by 
Uranium Reduction Co., and controlled 
by Charles A. Steen’s Utex Exploration 
Co. and is backed by such names as 
the Chemical Com Exchange Bank 
and the New York Life Insurance Co. 
It is the first time that a life insurance 
company has participated in the finan- 
cing of a uranium mil) venture. 

The newest mill in the U.S., at 
Shiprock, N. M., was built with money 
from Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., 
Oklahoma City. (Kerr of Kerr-McGee 
is Sen. Robert Kerr of Oklahoma.) 
This marks the first time that an oil 
company has built and operated a mill 
for Processing uranium The Kerr- 
McGee mill is said to have cost $3 
million. 


Costs 


Apparently, AEC bas succeeded over 
the past couple of years in developing 
more cficient ways of recovering ura- 
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can clear between $7.50 


nium oxide from the ore. The direct 
result here is to reduce the necessary 
investment per ton of daily capacity, 
and to dampen somewhat the critics’ 
remarks about production problems 
Figures to prove such improvements 
are scarce, because there is so much 
secrecy surrounding the activities of the 
mills. However, a few figures available 
on the most advanced mill—at Moab, 
Utah—indicate that investment costs 
have been trimmed down from those 
early estimates~which put them at 
between $10,000 and $15,000 per ton 
of daily capacity. In the announcement 
that work on the mill had begun, it 
was said that its cost would be around 
$8-million and that the mill would 
use a resin-in-pulp process that had 
been developed by AEC at its Grand 
Junction (Colo.) pilot plant. Figures 
filed in Utah indicate that the mill 
will have a capacity of 1,000 tons per 
day. This would mean that its cost 
per ton of daily capacity will be around 
$8,000, considerably lower than the 
estimated costs of those older plants. 


The Processes 


There are a number of ways of ex- 
tracting uranium oxide from the ore. 
Each Follows a similar line up to a 
certain point, then breaks off into one 
of a number of classified extraction 
methods. 

Most uranium is found in sandstone, 
where it is in the form of carnotite— 
uranium oxide and vanadium oxide. 
For every ton of carnotite sandstone 
that the miner delivers to the mill, he 
collects an average $46. Though this 
price will vary with the grade of the 
ore—from $7 a ton for low-grade stuff 
to $80 for high-grade ore 
¢ Step I—The mill's first job is to sepa- 
rate the carnotite from the sandstone. 
This is a routine grinding operation. 
From every ton of ore, the mill extracts 
five to 10 Tb. of uranium oxide (0.25% 
0.50%)—the better the ore grade, the 
more uranium oxide. 

Assuming that the mill operator 
makes a profit of $1.50 (a figure often 
used in the industry) for every pound 
of uranium oxide that is extracted, he 
and $15 for 
every ton of ore that is processed in his 
mill. For a small mill, with a daily 
capacity of 200 tons—the minimum 
capacity recommended by AEC-—its 
daily profit would range between $1,500 
and $3,000. 
¢ Step Il—In its original state, the 
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In 1954, construction volume records were broken for the 
ninth successive time. As the largest single production activity 
in the country, the Construction Industry built $37 billion worth 
of new facilities and at the same time handled $15 billion 
worth of repair and maintenance. It accounted for nearly 15% of 


the gross national product and employed over 10 million people. 





One of the most rapidly growing of the construction mate- 
rials industries is that of precast concrete . Today, 
beams, joists, lintels, pipe, drain tile, briquettes and a host of 
other items are finding widespread use in buildings of all types. 
But because of the variables that must be contended with in 
a cement mix, these products must be tested to determine their 
structural dependability. Much of the precision equipment used 
to make these tests is made by Riehle Testing Machines Division 
of A. M. and M. 





Who would think that paint was once made of rice, 
skimmed milk and salt? It's true. And you'll 

early American cook books for making paint colors. But today, 
the finest skills as well as the most modern processing equip- 
ment are required for the manufacture of decorative and pro- 
tective coatings. Much of the equipment necessary for liquid- 
solids separation = made by Niagara Filters Division and 
Tolhurst Centrifugals Division of A. M. and M. 








1,300,000! 


According to the U. S. Department of Commerce, before 
1955 is ended, 1,300,000 new housing units will have been 
built. This will be an increase of about 100,000 units over the 
1954 total. 





1954 


The importance of adequate ventilation in modern indus- 
trial construction is reflected in industry figures for 1954. Total 
fan and blower shipments for that year were valued at $198 
million, an increase of some $8 million over 1953. Among the 
more widely used devices for the fast, efficient evacuation of 
heat are Power-Flow Roof Ventilating Fans made by De 
Bothezat Fans Division of A. M. and M. 





4 


American Machine and Metals, Inc. comprises nine divi- 
sions, many of which find an important market in the construc- 
tion industry. Each manufactures a line of related products; 
some have been serving industry for more than a century. All 
divisions benefit materially from the interchange of ideas, 
experience, know-how and facilities of the entire group. This 
plan of operation has proved remarkably cous, not 
only to the company but also to the customers of all divisions. 


American Machine and Metals, Ine. 





233 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIVISIONS: NIAGARA FILTERS ¢ TOLHURST CENTRIFUGALS ¢ DE BOTHEZAT FANS 
* UNITED STATES GAUGES ¢ RIEHLE TESTING MACHINES * GOTHAM INSTRUMENTS 
© TROUT MINING « TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY +¢ AUTOGAR DISPENSER SYSTEMS 








uranium is locked into a 
uranium vanadium oxide. So, 


roasting step changes the com 
oxide, converts the uranium and _— 
dium into forms that can be dissolved 
in an acid solution. 


Just about every uranium extraction 
process follows those first couple of 
steps. Different approaches begin to 


show up when the uranium is taken 
out of the solution. There are half-a- 
dozen ways to do this—ion exchange 
and solvent extraction are two—but all 
are secret processes, developed by AEC 
or under its direction. 

¢ Step I1I-—This final, secret step in the 
milling process produces a yellow cake 
of uranium oxide. It is this yellow 
stuff, which is filtered out of a liquid 
solution, that is shipped off to AEC 
for further processing—also secret—and, 
eventually, to the military stockpile or 
to a nuclear reactor. More than 95% 
of the uranium oxide contained in the 
ore is extracted in the milling process. 
But it is far from pure uranium oxide 
at this point. It is not sufficiently radio- 
active when it comes from the mill to 
create special handling problems during 
shipment to AEC. 





The Millers 
These plants are milling uranium 


1. U.S. Vanadium Co., 
Colo. 

2. U.S. Vanadium Co., Uravan, 
Colo. 

3. Vanadium Corp. of America, 
Naturita, Colo. 

4. Vanadium Corp. of America, 
Durango, Colo. 

5. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Monticello, Utah. 


Rifle, 


6. Anaconda Co., Bluewater, 
N. M. 

7. Vitro Uranium Co., Salt Lake 
City. 

8. Climax Uranium Co., Grand 
Junction, Colo. 

9. KerrMcGee Oil Industries, 
Shiprock, N. M. 


These are now in construction. . . 


10. Mines Develo t Corp. 
Edgemont, S. D. TReady by end 
of year) 

11. Uranium Reduction Co., 


Moab, Utah (Ready by mid-1956) 











¢ Vanadium—Some uranium mills are 
rs older than the uranium — 
These were constructed originally to 
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YA" -flew more productive 
PAYLOADER’ 


TRACTOR-SHOVEL 


Lower-cost earth and n-aterials handling for 
Contractors, Cities, Industries, Mines, Utilities 


4-wheel-drive 


modeit HO 
2 cu.yd. capacity 


40-degree bucket tip-back at 
ground level increases digging 
power, carrying capacity. 


More horsepower per bucket 
capacity then any other stan- 
dard model. 


Terque-converter drive and 
complete power-shift transmis- 
sion for easy control, fastest 
operating cycles. 


Sealed, pressure-controlied hy- 
dravlic system to keep dirt and 
oly out of system. 


Available with gasoline 
or diesel power. 





Hough continues its pioneering and leader- 
ship it: 4-wheel-drive tractor-shovel design 
with <his entirely new, vastly improved 
“PAY:OADER"”, the Model HO. 

An entirely new principle of bucket action 
provices greater digging power and the 
ability to get and carry bigger bucket loads 
faster with greater safety. Torque converter 
drive and a complete power-shift transmis- 
sion — the finest, fastest transmission ever 
put into a tractor-shovel — greatly speed 
operating cycles and reduce operator effort. 
To dig, scoop-up, carry, load, dump and 
spread earth and bulk materials —4 tons 
at a time — there's nothing can match this 
big Model HO. Your “PAYLOADER” 
Distributor is ready to demonstrate what it 
can do — for you. 


PAYLOADER: CT 


TWE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. UOERTYVILLE, HL. 
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roduce vanadium, for uranium’s use- 
ones is more recent. Generally, there 
is less vanadium oxide than uranium 
oxide produced in the milling operation, 
since AEC discourages the mining of 
ore with a high vanadium content. 
But today nobody wants the vanadium 


_~at least not in the quantities that are 


being produced by the converted mills. 
As a result, the production costs in an 
old mill are higher than in a newer 
unit that was Sodeued originally for 
uranium. Furthermore, the govern- 
ment’ finds itself with a mounting 
vanadium stockpile. (The government 
buys the byproduct vanadium from the 
mills, at about 30¢ a Ib.) 

The mills that have gone into pro- 
duction recently haven't much of a 
vanadium problem, because there is 
very little vanadium in‘ the ore that 
comes into those mills. If a new mill 
were to receive a shipment of ore that 
did have a high vanadium content, 
chances are the mill would decide to 
extract none of the vanadium. This 
would be possible, because new milling 
methods make it possible to extract 
uranium withcut vanadium, something 
that those older mills that had been 
converted from vanadium producers to 
uranium producers could not do. 


Night Course to Teach 
Ways to Use Computers 


You will have to look hard to find 
another industrial tool that has grown 
in importance in recent years as fast 
as the computer. Business is finding 
new uses for computers all the time. 
Research is turning them loose on 
mathematical problems that once were 
avoided because of their complexity. 

Side-by-side with the computer's 
growth in popularity, there has sprung 
up a problem for the companies that 
want to use them: where to find the 
technically trained men who under- 
stand the functioning and uses of com- 
puting machinery, and to find men who 
are trained to prepare the data that 
feeds the machines. 

Several years ago, Harvard Univer- 
sity took a step toward supplying such 
training when it set up a graduate pro 
gram for technically trained men who 
wanted to specialize in the ay 
field. Since then, a few other schools 
have started similar programs, on a full- 
time basis at the graduate level. 

Next fall, another computer training 
center will open. But this one will be 
an evening program, aimed at com- 
panies that want to train certain of 
their technical men in the theory, 
design, and use of computing devices, 
yet don’t want to pull them off their 
jobs. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho 
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THE ONLY 
FLUED-DOME TANK CAR 
MADE OF 


HEAVY GAUGE STEEL! 


Flued dome construction . . . heretofore possible only 
with special aluminum cars . . . is now available in 
all tank cars designed and built byQCf, This de- 
velopment is the result of advanced engineering and 
a gigantic million-dollar press—capable of forming 
the dome base from an entire top center section of 
heavy gauge steel. So whatever your tank car re- 
quirements are, specify DURADOME and you get 
flued dome benefits at no extra cost! 








Contact your Shippers’ representative for details 
about buying or leasing the new DURADOME. He'll 
give you the facts about DURADOME’S pressure- 
type construction, standardized underframe, all- 
welded insulation jacket and the many benefits of 
flued-domie construction. 


operation, maintenance and servicing of A wubcldions of CCE. IMMMIBTRIUS. lacereereted 

tank car fleets — now exclusive sales agent 

of ACL tank cars for industry. 30 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y 
L 


CHICAGO, TLL. + HOUSTON, TEX. * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. + MILTON, PA. * EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. + SMACKOVER, ARK. + TULSA, OKLA. © NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 


illness i iia , Shippers’ Car Line Corporation 
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Business executives 
appreciate the ige 
associated with smart 
Central Park hotel... 
conveniently located to business 
and entertainment centers. 

All rooms wittrtelgyision, many 
are air -cOmditioned. 


Single from $10 Double from $13 © 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $20 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 
Teletype-N, Y. 1-3076 


IESSIEXX 


HOUSE 
on.the.park 


‘yncont 1, Coyle, View President & Managing Dir, 
fos CENTRAL PARK SOUTH « NEW YORK 
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Being hounded by a problem in 
sub-miniature design, weight and 
size reduction, power and 
component capsulation? 

Send today for our new 24-page catalog, 
describing 450 types and sizes of 
MPB’s* such as these 





“MINIATURE PRECISION BEARINGS, INC. 
11 Precision Park, Keene, N. H. 


Please send MP8's new Catalog to 


HOMO. csceccceseosecs cecceceness FWRB. coccscccccccccee 
COMPANY... cvcevccecocesecccerseseereoves erevecece oo 
Street Tee eee eee e ee eeeee vee 
GI). 0 .cocccvccavccnsecsss Zone..... Stat@,...ceneneee esee 
108 





boken, N. J., has set up the program. 
It is believed to be the erst ever offered 
by an educational institution on a part- 
time basis, though at least one company 
—Pratt & Whitney Div. of United Air- 
craft Corp.—has worked out such a 
program with Trinity College, Hartford, 


es 





STRADDLE CARRIERS, collecting waste 


Easing Builders’ 


With its fleet of straddle carriers, 
like the one in the picture above, 
Clementina, Ltd., has become waste 
collector for the construction industry 
around San Francisco. It’s one of the 
newest kinds of service for the boom- 
ing construction industry. 

Clementina has hitched itself to the 
construction boom by offering a service 
that takes a great slice of drudgery out 
of building contractors’ lives. Contrac- 
tors pile up cumbersome waste at a fast 
clip on their construction sites. Dis- 
posal costs plenty in time «nd equip 
ment. 
¢ Time Saver—lor a fee, Clementina 
takes over the rubbish collection, and 
the client doesn’t have to lift a shovel. 
On an average day, the company’s 
equipment makes from 40 to 50 trips 
servicing builders in the San Francisco 
area. The total take adds up to more 
than 225 tons of waste a day. 

Here’s how the service works: When 
a client calls, Clementina dispatches a 
carrier to the job site. The vehicle, 
built by Clark Equipment Co., has a 
big steel trash container slung between 
its wheels. 

It leaves the container—a catch-all for 
waste building materials—at the job site, 
then returns to the company depot. 
Another phone call to Clementina 


brings another carrier to pick up the 





Conn. (BW—Jun.5'54,p158). But only 
for its own needs. 

Men who attend will first get a quick 
introduction to the field of computing 
machinery, then a deeper look at the 
mathematical tools that are used in 
the design of computing devices. 


at San Francisco building sites, are... 


Drudgery 


full container and drop off an empty. 
Back at the company’s main yard, 
dump trucks carry away the full con- 
tainers. The waste is either burned at a 
dump, or used as fill at some other con- 
struction job. 

For the service, clients pay a flat fee 
of $8.50 an hour, regardless of their 
location in the area. Charges begin 
when a carrier leaves the Clementina 
yard, and stop when it returns. There’s 
no charge for use of the containers. 
For some construction companies this 
price is cheap. They have admitted that 
on a tonnage basis, trash disposal would 
cost twice as much, using their own 
men and equipment. 
eSpace Saver—The biggest part of 
Clementina’s business—roughly 80% of 
it—comes from jobs in downtown areas. 
There, working space is at a premium 
for builders. Accumulated waste could 
take up ground needed for incoming 
materials. So Clementina’s carriers 
make collections at least once each day. 

Originally, the company started its 
trash service with dump trucks. To cut 
costs and speed service, it switched to 
the Clark carriers, and now uses seven 
of them. One of the big savings comes 
from using the mobile trash boxes, 165 
of them in all. A new container costs 
about $350 compared to the $4,000 for 
the dumping unit of a truck. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS — PRECISION | PLASTIC MOLDING 


The Tin Goose, the Ford Trimotor 
transport that hasn't been built since i ‘ 
1934, is going back on the assembly i j | gi g pec fj j 
line mean” he iation Co., Los An- to cr t ca en neerin 5 ! cat ons 
geles, will start production of the old 
airplane in April at the rate of two a 
week. Beefed up by more powerful en- 
gines, it will have a payload of 6,000 Ib., 
and cruise about 125 mph. Despite its 
low speed the plane has always had the 
reputation of being an economical cargo 
carrier. 

° 
Chemical expansions: Chemstrand 
Corp.'s nylon plant at Pensacola, Fia., 
onginalls designed for 50-million Ib. 
per year, will have its capacity jacked 
up to 88-million Ib. This is the second 
boost since the plant started in Decem- 
ber, 1953. California Spray-Chemical 
Corp. has broken ground at Richmond, 
Calif., for a $16-million plant to make 
ammonia-type and pelleted complex fer- 
tilizers 

. 
The first gas turbine for use in the rub- 
ber industry is being built for Gates . 
Rubber Co., Denver, by General Elec- that reduce final assembling and finishing costs for manufacturers. 
tric Co. It will help generate 5,000 kw. 
of electric power. Steam, heated by the 
turbine’s exhaust gases, will be used for 
plant processes 


American Insulator specializes in molding precision plastic parts 


Since 1916, Aico molded plastics have helped many of America’s 
leading industries attain product improvement, quality refinement 
and reduction of manufacturing costs. Aico precision molded 

. plastics are easily adapted to new or existing designs, and can be 
One hundred tons per scoop is the ca- molded to the most critical tolerances. Aico offers you 3 valuable 
pacity of a power shovel that Pittsburgh guides that let you decide, in the privacy of your own office, if you 
Consolidation Coal Co. has designed should convert your product to plastics. They're free . . . send 


for its operations near Cadiz, Ohio. The coupon for your copy today. 
giant's job is uncovering buried coal 


seams that are too deep for strip min- . ° 
ing, and not deep enough for ordinars Can Aico Molded Plastics Help You? 
methods. Marion Power Shovel Co. is Send for these free guides .. . then, YOU decide. 


handling its construction 

- - ws, 
Aircraft wiring is automatically meas f q 
ured, cut, numbered, and end-stripped 
by a machine of Artos Engineering Co., 
Milwaukee, built under an Air Materiel 
Command contract. It cuts fabricating 
time by one-sixth. North American 
Aviation Inc. is using the machine for 
its Saber and Super Sabre jet fighter 


planes. 


AICO PLASTICS APPLICATOR... to selecting a single, fully-equipped 
tells at a glance which plastic is best molder, Tells how to avoid annoyance 
suited for your product, and how it and waste of split responsibilities. 

J should be molded. REINFORCED PLASTICS BOOK... 
A torque converter instead of clectric AICO FACILITIES BOOK... describes tells all about these amazing new ma- 
motors transmits power to the axles of uipment needed to —— a com- terials that are strong as steel—light 

> I : plete molding service. A valuable guide as aluminum, 

a diesel locomotive getting a shakedown 


by the Army Transportation Corps 
Ihe aim is to cut down the need for 


critical materials, and simplify main CORPORATION 


tenance in the field. For the Army, elec 
trical equipment creates the problem NEW FREEDOM, PENNSYLVANIA 


of recruiting and training hard-to-get 





Send me the Aico iitersture checked. [) Aico Plastics Applicator 


personnel for repair work. Baldwin ge wt Reintorced Plastics Book () Aico Facilities Book 
Lima-Hamilton Corp. built the loco 


and cold NAME 
motive to Army specifications. Mechan molaiee of veloleresa 


TITLE 
ical transmissions like the torque fibergles. py 


converter have only been used betore COMPANY 
on small industrial locomotives , ADORESS 
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NEW PRODUCTS 








Upholstered Air 


The B. F, 
the new plastic 
called Air-Porous Koroseal, comes close 


Goodrich Co, says that 
upholstery material, 
to having a built-in 
unit 

In the picture, bubbles of air are 
through the material, al 
though it contains no holes. Goodrich 

, that this is possible because the 
has more than 50,000 inter- 
connecting cells to the square inch 
The air bubbles work their way through 
the cells, which, says Goodrich, is not 
possible with any other full-coated 
plastic upholstery material 

Because of those cells, the company 
says that the material is cooler to sit on 
in warm weather; the cells permit 
evaporation of perspiration. In cold 
weather, the material feels warmer to 
the touch than regular vinyl material, 
because its cellular structure acts as an 
insulator and transfers heat slowly from 
the body. Some plastics become brittle 
with cold weather. This plastic is said 
to stay pliable 

Also, says Goodrich, the material is 
water-repellent, the first ventilated 
plastic upholstery with this feature. 
You can clean it with soap and water. 

Goodrich says that Air seed Koro 
scal can be applied to any kind of fabric 
backing material, including knit backs, 
sateen backs, broken twills, and light 
weight fabrics. It conforms to any 
contour 

The company says that it will pro 
duce the material in a leather-like grain 
and in 20 colors. Principal salts 
automotive, office, and home uphol 
stery. Later, it expects to manufacture 
it in textured and fabric patterns. 
«Source: The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


air-conditioning 


streaming 


material 


Escalating Sideways 


Ihe Otis Elevator Co. introduced 
this new Trav-O-Lator last week, said 
that it was designed to handle pedes- 
trian traffic in such places as transporta- 
tion centers, exhibition halls, and shop- 
ping centers. 

In some respects, the new device 
looks much like a standard escalator. 
It uses cleated metal treads, similar to 
those in an escalator. But there are no 
steps along the Trav-O-Lator and the 
articulated platform sections follow the 
contour of the passageway 

Otis is producing the unit in two 
widths. The smaller model, 32 in. wide, 
can carry an adult and a child side-by- 
side; it can carry up to 7,500 passengers 
an hour. A 45-in.-wide unit can carry 
two adults side-by-side, can handle up 
to 12,900 people an hour 

lop speed of the unit is 180 feet per 
minute, which is roughly two-thirds 
normal walking speed, and about twice 
the speed of a standard escalator 

The passenger approaches the Trav- 
O-Lator at normal walking speed. As 
he nears the point of entry, he grasps a 
rubber handrail, which is moving at the 
speed of the Trav-O-Lator. A_ short 
distance beyond the beginning of the 
handrail, the platforms take over 

Otis says that units can be con- 
structed in lengths up to 700 ft. and 
with gradients of as much as 14 degrees. 
By using tandem arrangements, Otis 
says that it can cover unlimited dis- 
tances. 

Because the company expects many 
installations to be made at locations 
that are exposed to weather, the Trav 
O-Lator is designed with built-in 
weather protection 
e Source: Otis Elevator Co., 260 11th 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





An ignition system for automotive and 
stationary engines copies the operation 
of those used in aircraft. Made by Holt- 
house High Frequency Ignition Inc., 
1243 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 47, it 
feeds a high frequency alternating cur- 
rent to the spark plugs giving better fir- 
ing than the usual direct current igni- 
tion. The company says the system is 
compact and easy to install. The price: 
$37.50. 
. 


Quick connecting couplers are one of 
the features in a Tine of aluminum pipe 
for oil field use, announced by Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp., Oak- 
land 12, Calif. The pipe weighs a tenth 
less than standard steel types; field - 
crews can install it and take it up in 
one-sixth the time. Available in 2-, 3-, 
and 4-in. diameters, it comes in stand- 
ard 30-ft. lengths. 


For big loads of printing paper, Lewis- 
Shepard Products, Inc., Watertown, 
Mass., has a mobile handling unit, 
called Jackstacker, that turns them up- 
side down after printing on the first 
side. After that, the paper is ready for 
printing on the other side. Jackstacker 
has a load capacity of 3,000 lb. Its 
clamping arms are 42 in. long and 26 
in. wide, 
. 


A silicone rubber seal for electrical tog- 
gle switches, made by Panseal, Inc., 
does two jobs: It holds a switch tight 
to a mounting panel and prevents loos- 
ening from shock and vibration. And it 
proofs the switch against water, explo- 
sive and combustible liquids. The com- 
pany’s address is 10 Main St., Little 
Ferry, N. J. 


An analog computer, called No. 400 
REAC, is the first of its kind to have a 
built-in problem-checking system, says 
Reeves Instrument Corp., a subsidiary 
of Dynamics Corp. of America. The 
computer is made in units; for each job 
you use as many units as are needed. 
The computer tells the operator if the 
problem is correctly set up, checks the 
operation of its components, and sig- 
nals what is causing an error in calcula- 
tion. 
. 


High voltages such as those in utility 
transmission lines, can be controlled by 
a small switch enclosed in a vacuum. 
The device, developed by Jennings 
Radio Mfg. Corp., San Jose, Calif., is 
only 8 in. long, and 3 in. in diameter. 
The vacuum inside permits up to 300,- 
000 v. to be handled with a minimum 
of arching between the electrodes. 
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Are your salesmen burdened with 
corrosion when they make calls? 


Corrosion is very much a top manage- 
ment problem. Take the Salesmanager, 
for instance. Corrosion is so costly, it 
raises prices on everything he sells. 
Higher prices make each sales job 
much tougher —sometimes impossible. 

And needlessly so. Because corrosion 
is being wiped out in every industry in 
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which Firestone Exon resins are doing 
a job. 

Makes no difference what you make. 
Or what corrosives you use. Or what 
equipment you must protect. 

Firestone produces a complete line 
of vinyl resins for every type of protec- 
tive application. This ever-expanding 


line has proven itself in such diverse 
applications as self-supporting struc- 
tures, dip and spray coatings, tank lin- 
ers, pipes, fittings, valves and paints. 
Why not drop a note to Firestone 
today? Let's see how easily your corro- 
sion headache can be eliminated by a 
specifically engineered Exon resin. 


* Corrosion is, indeed, every executive's business. And the 
unqualified success of Exon resins has made it Firestone’s business. 






ebUes CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS CO.. DEPT 225, POTTSTOWN, PA 
A DIVISION OF THE FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO 

















In Business Abroad 


Coffee Growers Seek Ways 
To Perk Up Falling Prices 


‘This week mother nature may have done what 
Brazilian and Colombian coffee growers and diplomats 
haven't been able to do: put a floor under falling coffee 
prices. A heavy frost has hit Brazil's incoming fall crop. 

At midweek the question was how much actual dam- 
age the Brazilian crop has suffered. If enough coffee 
were destroyed it could hold prices at their present 
levels. 

Almost everybody—except the American housewife— 
is willing to call the present 50¢-60¢ green coffee price 
fair for both the U.S. consumer and the Latin American 
producer. Given the segs rise in other commodity 
prices, the current coffee price compares favorably. 

The trouble is, skyrocketing prices in the last several 
years brought on record crops this year. Colombia's 
will be a little smaller than its maximum because of bad 
weather, But Brazil has been expecting its biggest crop 
in five years—and both countries have carryovers from 
last year, 

Adding to the problem of abundant harvests is uncer- 
tainty in the New York market. ‘The price has been 
maintained in the iast three months at its present 
level only because no roaster is buying more than he 
needs to meet current demand, U.S. stocks are abnorm- 
ally low, 

A return to normal supply and demand—which Brazil's 
hardheaded Finance Minister Whitaker says he wants 
~would bring another tumble for prices. Colombia's 
Manuel Mejia would like to talk the Brazilians into 
forming an international body to bay up some of the 
surplus in order to prop up prices. But Whitaker argues 
that Brazil's inflated economy just can't take any more 
internal stimulation. 

The problem isn’t just one for Brazilians and Colom- 
bians, Already Colombia's foreign exchange earnings 
are down a third from last year. Stringent import con- 
trols have meant fewer sales for American exporters in 
the Colombian market, traditionally third U.S. market 
in Latin America. 

* ¢ @ 


Pakistan Devalues Currency 
To Meet Trade Competition 


This week Pakistan got in line with the rest of the 
British Commonwealth countries in the sterling area by 
devaluing its currency by one-third. Karachi was the 
only Commonwealth capital that didn’t go along in 1949 
when London devalued the pound sterling. 

At that time, the Pakistanis were in the fortunate 
— of holding 80% of the world’s exportable jute. 

‘ith that kind of bargaining lever, they held on to 
their currency value to get a better deal on imports, 

Since 1949, the situation has changed. Jute, which 





in undivided India was grown in areas now in Pakistan 
and milled in areas now in India, has become an im- 
portant export of India. Pakistan's other high foreign 
exchange earner, cotton, is meeting heavy worid com- 


petition. 
running. 

It also has political implications. Since India went 
along with the 1949 devaluation and Pakistan didn’t, it 
has 1 a bone of contention between the two coun- 
tries. India has bought less than $50-million annually 
of Pakistan’s $415-million exports. Now with their 
currencies back on a par, and the whole political atmos- 
phere brighter, the two natural trading partners can pick 
up where they left off when India was partitioned. 


British Car Exporters 
Still Hold First Place 


Devaluation will put Pakistan back in the 


Neither rain nor snow, strikes nor Volkswagens can 
stop British car manufacturers. Combined output of 
cars and commercial vehicles in the first six months of 
this year has set a new record, 626,498 units. 

Although exports fell sharply because of the June 
dock strike, they still set a record at over 278,000 units-- 
24,500 more than the same period last year. Britain’s 
Society of Motor Manufacturers & Traders estimates 
that Britain's ex at the half year still make it the 
world’s leader—followed by Germany (160,000), the 
U. S. (131,000), France (67,000), and Italy (34,000). 

Meanwhile, there is other European auto news this 
week: U.S. Ford has strengthened its position in Swedish 
and Finnish subsidiaries by stock transfers. Last month, 
Swedish Ford Motor Co. sold its shares in Finnish Ford 
to the U.S. company. That followed an earlier sale of 
60% of the shares in the Swedish Ford Company owned 
by Danish Ford. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Stockholm fa? ep say Lockheed Aircraft 
personnel hunters have raided Sweden's SAAB Aircraft 
Corp.—but probably won't get more than a few bachelor 
engineers. The press says Lockheed pay isn’t large 
enough to lure Swedes with families who get government 
family allowances. 

West Germaniy’s fantastic world trade boom con- 
tinues. Latest figures show exports are running 19% 
above 1954; imports are up by 31%. There is no sign 
that the momentum is slackening; more and more West 
German firms enter the export trade. 

H. A. Brassert & Co. is test drilling for diamonds in 
a huge iron ore body in eastern Bolivia for the govern- 
ment. The ore deposits are located on the Paraguay 
River with the possibility of cheap transportation down 
to the La Plata and Buenos Aires. 

A government commission investigating polygamy in 
Nigeria has recommended: 

(1) An end to plural marriage; (2) a price “freeze” 
on brides at $84 each; (3) a return to installment buying. 
Returning soldiers in the postwar era caused inflation 
in the local market. 
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At the recent annual meeting of the Edison Electric Institute, 
R. G. Rincliffe, President, Philadelphia Electric Company, 


said: 


“But such is the driving urge for progress... 


. +. among all members of our industry that today Philadelphia 
Electric is building a new generating station which will house 





the world’s largest and most efficient turbine generator—a cross- 
compound unit—to produce 325,000 kilowatts at a heat rate of 
8000 Btu per kilowatt-hour . . . Steam will be used at the record 
high supercritical pressure and temperature of 5000 pounds 
ard 1200 degrees! ...” 





Mr. Rincliffe continued, “This amazing increase of efficiency 
points out the hard, cold, proven fact that the investor-owned, 
tax-paying electric utility industry has fully accepted the re- 
sponsibility to conserve our nation’s energy resources! Just 
suppose we had rested on our 1925 laurels and that we had 
not increased our efficiency. By 1965, only ten years hence, to 
supply the expected demand, we would be consuming coal at 
the astronomical rate of 1000 million tons every year! But we 
have increased our efficiency! With supercritieal performance, 
precisely the same tremendous output of electric power can be 
obtained from only one-third the coal! That, then, is the meas- 
ure of our pledge to the people of this nation-—-our owners, our 
customers—to apply constantly, and unremittingly, our every 


effort towards more efficient power generation.” 6 sae 


The new station Mr. Rincliffe referred to will be built at Eddystone, Pa. 
The superpressure boiler for this station will be a C-E Sulzer Monotube 
Steam Generator, designed and built by Combustion Engineering. 
Another landmark in Combustion’s long list of major contributions to 
power progress, it exemplifies our way of applying “ . . . constantly, and 
unremittingly, our every effort towards more efficient power generation.” 





COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


BOILERS, FUEL BURNING & RELATED EQUIPMENT; FULVERIZERS, AIM SEPARATORS & FLASH ORYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS; SOIL PIPE 





Russia's fixed-price, state food stores can't meet urban demand 
for food; they handle mainly canned and packaged items. 


Russia's urban population has 


tripled in the past 


7’ 


now grows at 4'/2% a year. 


1928=1 
300 


A Red Revolution—| 


It's just two years ago this week that 
Georgi Malenkov, then Soviet Premier, 
promised the Russian people a better 
deal—more food and more consumer 
goods. It was a promise he wasn’t able 


14 


1950 1954 : 


“Open markets,” where collective farm peasants sell fresh 
produce, account for more than half total food sales. 


; ata 


“a 


Marketi 
to keep. His program didn’t really get 
off paper before it was officially repu- 
diated by the Bulganin-Khrushchev re- 
gime that took power early this year. 
But the Soviet consumer isn't being 


forgotten. In fact, Moscow's Ministry 
of Trade is buzzing with talk of dras- 
tic changes in the Soviet distribution 
system during the next two or three 
years. One sign of the changes: A 
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Engineered by Tinnerman... 


THIS SPEED CLIP® GIVES DESK LINE 
EXTRA MODEL FLEXIBILITY... and saves money! 


Here’s the special Speen Ciip 
that enabled the General Fire- 
Fr proofing Company, Youngstown, 
& c Ohio, to build maximum flexibility 

Q into its new “Generalaire” office 
furniture. A relatively small number of basic units 
can be interchanged to produce 46 different desk 
and table models. General Fireproofing reduces 
manufacturing and shipping costs; dealers have 
fewer parts to stock and handle! 


This one-piece, spring-steel Sreep Curr snaps 
easily and quickly into place by hand. It replaces 
a costly five-piece locking bar latch mechanism 








that had to be factory-installed in left- and right- 
hand assemblies. Now, Spreep Cures make it 
possible to ship knockdown locking bars to dealers 
who then build left- and right-hand assemblies 
from basic units to fill customers’ orders. What's 
more, Generalaire desks are assembled through- 
out with 20 or more Sreep Nut brand fasteners 
which contribute greatly to this flexibility. 


A free Tinnerman Fastening Analysis of your 
products may show similar assembly advantages 
with important production savings. See your 
Tinnerman representative soon and write for 
Fastening Analysis Service Bulletin No. 336, 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., Box 6688, Dept. 12, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Canada: Dominion Fasteners, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. Great Britain: Simmonds Aeroces- 
sories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, 8. A., 7 rue Henri Bar- 
busse, Levallois, (Seine). Germany: Hans Sickinger GmbH “MECANO”, Lemgo-i-Lippe. 


TINNERMAN 





FABTEST THING IN FABTENINGS 















In Canada: Linde Air Products Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
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LOOK HOW 
te silicones 


toughen up electric motors 





Operating conditions in steel 
mills, Gye works, chemical 
plants, refineries, make elec- 
trie motors burn out fast. But 
motors insulated with Linos 
Silicones are now lasting from 
ten to 100 times as long. 





LOOK AT the reasons why 


Electric motors insulated with Line Silicones withstand high 
heat caused by overloads, frequent starts, and hot locations — 
prime causes of motor burn-outs. This dependable new insulating 
material also resists water, ozone, corrosive atmospheres and 
many strong chemicals. 

Insulated with silicones, your electric motors, transformers, 
solenoids and other apparatus seldom cause down time. Specify 
this insulation on new equipment. Have your existing equipment 
rewound with Class H insulation based on LinvE Silicones. Watch 
maintenance costs drop. 

Linve and other divisions of Union CARBIDE serve many in- 
dustries, Their combined experience particularly qualifies LinDE 
to supply the correct silicone for electrical insulation, water re- 
pellents, protective coatings, release agents, and other uses. Let 
us show how these versatile new chemicals can improve your 
products or processes, increase your profits. Write Dept. K81. 


LOOK TO Lend 


for silicones 








A DIVISION OF 


UNION 6 


ARBIDE 
oe Semen O 2.20), menor 2 26) © BZLen. 





30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The term “Lovee” le © registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Cerpeorstion. 





” . . Soviet Trade Ministry 
wants to see America’s mar- 
keting methods .. .” 


SOVIET MARKETING starts on p. 114 


“supermarket” opened in Leningrad 
this summer. 

That's the word brought out of 
Russia by Wroe Alderson, a partner 
in Philadelphia’s Alderson & Sessions, 
marketing consultants. Alderson is 
just back from a month's goodwill tour 
of the Soviet Union. He made the 
trip—as a representative of American 
business—with five other members of 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 
¢ More Experts—He has come back 
convinced that the U.S. should invite 
a delegation of Soviet marketing mcn 
to study American techniques of mer- 
chandising and research—a project along 
the lines of the current visit of Russian 
farm experts. 

Alderson guesses the Soviet Ministry 
of Trade would jump at such an invita- 
tion. In Moscow, Ministry officials 
questioned him keenly about American 
supermarkets and one-story warehous- 
ing. And when he told them the gap 
between U.S. and Soviet marketing o 
erations would not be as wide in 10 
years as it is today, they told him: 
“We cannot wait 10 years to see what's 
being done in your marketing proced- 
ures. We need all the information we 
can get now.” 

In an interview with a BUSINESS WEEK 
reporter and in an article in the latest 
issue of his firm’s monthly bulletin, 
Cost and Profit Outlook, Alderson has 
sized up Soviet marketing problems. 
This is ao he sees them: 

If Russia is to develop its consumer 
goods cconomy it must make a drastic 
overhauling of retailing and wholesaling 
facilities. ‘There hasn’t been any direct 
incentive for improvement in them 
since the 1920s. In those early post 
Civil War days, distribution broke 
down completely and independent en 
terprisers (called “Nepmen,” after 
Lenin’s New Economic Policy) were 
called back to open retail outlets. It 
wasn't long before their stores were 
taken over by the government. And the 
bureaucrats haven't had a new merchan- 
dising idea until recently. In whole- 
saling, it’s the same story. 

The reason: Says Alderson, “the lack 
of normal oes ore in trade is one of the 
mare which naturally attaches to the 
Aarxian doctrine that all middlemen 
are crooks and robbers.” 


|. The Problem of Eating 


It’s in meeting the cities’ demand for 
food that Soviet marketing faces its 
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NOW... complete identification records 
made instantly on low-cost l6mm film 








Here’s important news if you're cashing 
checks for customers; if you have a plant 
security program ... or need an identifica- 
tion record for any reason! 


Now, with the new Recordak ID Microfilmer, you 
can get a complete picture record faster, easier, and 
more economically . .. on l6mm film. 

Imagine .. . photographing 4 persons, their checks 
and identifications for less than one cent; or 16 checks 
and identifications for the same price. 

The operation is surprisingly simple: Just sight the 
customer in the viewfinder on the side of the ID 
Microfilmer and press the button. 


Now look at the advantages — 


Supermarkets, retail stores, hotels, ete. will drop 
the work and risk out of check cashing. 


No longer will you have to make a written deposit 
slip describing all checks received. And if one check — 
or the day’s total—is lost you can support your claim 
with the film records; or with large-size photo prints 
made from them. Also, you'll deter “bad check” 
artists. Customers don’t mind the picture taking when 
they learn it makes your check-cashing policy more 
liberal and economical. 


Manufacturing plants will get valuable extra pro- 


tection against users of forged or stolen credentials; 
will eliminate manual record keeping; will handle 
visitors faster. 

Personnel departments, too, will find the LD ideal 
for keeping a record of employees. 

Car rental agencies, colleges, police depart- 
ments — practically every type of business—can put 
this sensational, low-cost microfilmer to work profit- 
ably. Get all the facts soon, “Recordak"’ is a trade-mark 


SRECORDORK 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business routines 


RECORDAK CORPORATION a7 
(Subsidiary of Fastman Kodak Company) 

144 Madison Avenue, New York 22. N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send folder describing 

Recordak 1D Microfilmer. 


en MAIL COUPON TODAY —-———————— 
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most critical problems. Russian theory 
is that the bulk of all food should be 
sold at fixed prices in state food stores, 
Or gastronomes, like the No. 6 Gas 
tronome in the Leningrad district of 
Moscow (picture, page 114). But what 
actually happens is that state food stores 
can meet only the demand for canned 
and packaged goods. They can’t satisfy 
the demand for dairy products, fruit, 
vegetables, or meat. So if Comrade 
Consumer wants to eat these things he 
must go to the open markets—where 
prices are from two to five times higher 

Less than half the foodstuffs con 
sumed in Russia are sold in the state 
stores. The open markets form the main 
channel of distribution for perishable 
foods. Collective farms hold some of 
the stands in the open markets, but 
most stands are manned by individual 
peasants. They bring to the stands the 
produce of their private plots, plus part 
of the payment-in-kind that they get for 
their work on the collective farms. 

If they live nearby, the peasants come 
to town to sell thei produce in trucks 
belonging to their collective farm. If 
they live farther away they come, with 
their produce, by boat, train, or plane. 
¢ Three-Day Jaunt—Alderson saw some 
of these peasants heading for the mar- 
kets when he was traveling down the 
Don River to Rostov. One farmer got 
on the river boat with a sack of cucum- 
bers and a few baskets of potatoes 

He was going to the open market in 
Rostov to sell his produce, The river 
trip took most of the day, The farmer 
had to spend the night in Rostov to be 
ready when the market opened in the 
morning. And when he sold his pro 
duce, he had to travel back home by 
boat, another day’s journey. It meant 
that he had to spend three days market- 
ing his produce 

Thousands of farmers going to hun 
dreds of markets repeat that operation. 
At the Moscow open market, probably 
the best supplied food market im Russia 
(picture, page 114), Alderson saw fish 
ermen hawking catches from the lake 
regions, orange growers from the South 
of Russia selling the two or three crates 
each had produced, dairymen from the 
Czechoslovak border selling cheese 

All this makes for the most inefficient 
distribution and the most expensive 
food supply that could ever be planned 
for 2 big city. Alderson estimates that 
Soviet food distribution costs two to 
three times as much as it does in the 
U.S. One factor pushing costs so high 
is the great distances between producing 
centers and buying centers, and the lack 
of adequate transportation between 
them. Another is the lack of marketing 
machinery to keep food supply flowing 
smoothly. Primitive methods of hand! 
ing meat, milk (customers come with 
cans), and fruit bring chronic scarcities 
in these lines 
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A system of food brokers, centralized 
produce markets, refrigerated railroad 
cars, and a routing system would end 
much of the food merchandising prob- 
lems, says Alderson. But this can't be 
built while middlemen are held in 
contempt. 


ll. The Problem of Clothing 


Complications in the general mer- 
chandise marketing system aren't so 
bad as those that choke the food supply. 
But, Alderson says, there’s still ab 
of room for drastic improvement. 

He sees little sense in the layout of 
central shopping districts in most Rus 
sian cities. Instead of clustering in 
compact and convenient areas, as major 
retail stores do in the U.S., Russia's de 
partment and apparel stores are usually 
scattered over dozens of blocks. 

The state retail and department 





ALDERSON (left) gets his ‘ow-down on 
Russian marketing first-hand. 


stores in Moscow aren't so good as 
the stores of, say, Reading, Pa. The 
buildings are old, and so badly laid out 
that thev’re not suited to real mer 
chandising at all. Some Moscow stores 
are featuring fitting rooms—one of 
their relatively new ideas 

¢ Behind the Times—The largest store 
in Penza (population: 150,000), about 
400 miles east of Moscow, looks very 
much like the U.S.’s country general 
stores did 40 years ago. At this chief 
store in Penza, customers are admitted 
four or five at a time. Those who are 
waiting stand outside the store until 
an attendant lets them past a rope 
barrier 

¢ Problems, Clues—Posters displayed 
around Soviet department stores give 
a clue to many of the special problems 
of Russian retailing. For instance, shoes 
are scarce and their quality is poor 
That shows up on signs in the stores 
that list the types of shoes that can 
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be brought back for rebuilding. Other 
posters show that the Soviet pou 
ment is administering a form of grade 
labeling and is trying to make the 
system effective Pen sn | consumer edu 
cation, 

There are still vestiges of rationing. 
Placards posted around the stores show 
there are limits on the amount of goods 
that can be bought at one time: five 
square meters of cotton goods, one 
dress, or one pair of shoes. Oddly 
enough, though, Alderson found “ay 
excessive depth of assortment in some 
lines.” He says that one store had 
more than 100 kinds of cotton goods 
on display—enough to slow up selec 
tion in a selling space that was already 
overburdened, 


lll. The Eager Consumer 


Faced with all these difficulties, the 
Russians are cager, intense shoppers 
hey have to be if they're to get what 
they want at a price they're willing to 
pay: Ihey’re interested shoppers, too, 
»ecause more manufactured goods are 
gradually coming onto the shelves. Al 
derson saw one queue stretching clear 
across a Moscow department store. It 
was an end-of-the-month sale day. Hun- 
dreds of people stood in the line and 
Alderson was sure that half of them 
didn't know what was being sold at 
the head of the line. 

Even when there are no queues, the 
Russian consumer has no easy time. 

lo make a purchase in a Moscow 
department store, he goes to the coun 
ter, selects what he wants to buy and 
gets a bill from the clerk. Then he 
must go to one of the cashiers who 
sit in cages in various parts of the 
store, pay the bill, take the receipt 
back to the clerk to get the goods 

Whether this cumbersome process 
will be changed as Russian marketing 
is updated, Alderson doesn’t care to 
guess. But he has no doubt that im 
portant changes are coming. He saw 
the beginnings of market research—in 
the form of customer previews of new 
merchandise—in one of Moscow's three 
department stores. 

Buyers, who are having morc 
more say in what the store should 
stock, deal directly with the mill or 
factory. (There is no central market or 
garment district that the buyer can 
go to: He is an employee of a state 
owned store buying from a state-owned 
factory.) The buyer gets samples of 
new merchandise—anything from cloth 
ing to appliances. These are displayed 
in a demonstration hall in the depart 
ment store. When a preview is to he 
held, store personnel go through th« 
floors and invite about 600 customers 
into the hall. 

The customers get questionnaires, 
write down their preferences and com 
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« You need a fence if your property 
lacks protection against common haz- 
ards. And you certainly want time- 
tested quality in the safeguard you 
provide. Whether you choose heavily 
galvanized Copper-Bearing Steel, cor- 
rosion-resisting Aluminum, or long- 
lasting Stainless Steel, PAGE Fence is 
quality controlled from raw metal to 
rugged fence erected on metal posts 
deep-set in concrete. Available are 8 
basic styles, varied by heights, types 
of gates, top rails, and barbed wire 
strands for added security. Finally, 
your PAGE Fence will be expertly 
erected by a reliable, technically 
trained firm. For important fence data 
and name of nearest PAGE firm, write 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 


Srings more business 
through your doors 





e@ Operates electrically! 
e@ Needs no piping 
@ No compressor! 
Automatic doors give building 
entrances a modern, convenient 
appearance — increase customer 
traffic and earn i 
SUPERMATIC, new automatic 
door operator, combines power 
supply and operating mechanism 
in one Compact unit, SUPERMATIC 
is economical , . . easy te install... 
simple to adjust for . lt oper- 
ates on ordinary 115-volt current 
.. «in any kind of weather. Fully 
guaranteed. 
NP also makes econwomaric, the 
pneumatic operator designed es- 


pecially for industrial use. Over 
300,000 NP Door Operators are in 
operation today throughout the 
world. Write today for complete 
information, 


NATIONAL PNEUMATIC CO. INC 
f 
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125 Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. 
Sales Service Representatives in 
Principal Cities throughent the World 
Designers and manutacturers of mechanical, pneumatic, 
hydraulic, electric and electronic equipment and systems 











1,400,000,001 








That's right! 
1,400,000,001 pieces of fruit pie. 


Factual evidence of how a specialty starch product has helped 
to make bakery pies America’s #1 dessert. 


There was a time when the only fruit pies you enjoyed eating 
were homemade. 


But imaginative starch research has changed all that. 


Last year, 1,400,000,001 pieces of bakery pie were made with 
National’s cLearseL®. Each piece had brilliant fruit color, full 
bodied fruit in clear jelled fruit juice, and orchard fresh flavor 
—with never a masking overtone of cereal taste. 


Proving, once again, how a specialty starch product, this time 
a modern fruit pie stabilizer, can give a tremendous lift to a 
product's sales. 


STARCHES ADHESIVES 





RESYNS® 


National Starch Products Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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”” 


. . . basic problems in 
Soviet economy could slow 
down marketing develop- 
ments .. .” | 
SOVIET MARKETING starts on p. 114 


ments as the models are shown. The 
buyers and the factories use the custom- 
ers comments as guides for the futyre. 
This is the extent of Russian market 
research today. 

Alderson didn’t actually see Lenin- 
grad’s new “supermarket” that opened 
this summer. But he heard plenty about 
it from Soviet trade officials. And from 
them he learned one interesting fact 
about the new store: It will have no 
metal shopping carts—it will merely 
supply customers with shopping bags. 
Apparently the store's managers expect 
customer demand will be small enough 
for shoppers to lug their purchases 
around with them, or else they antici- 
pate that the store’s stocks aren’t going 
to be adequate. 
¢ Best View—Of course, Alderson saw 
Soviet marketing and distribution in 
the Western part of the Soviet Union 
—where it’s at its best. 

There, Soviet citizens have already 
become customers in the Western sense, 
even though their choice is often 
limited. But in many parts, especially 
Sovict Siberia, supplies in stores are 
so scanty that customers are just re- 
ceivers of rationed goods. 

Though Alderson foresees Russian 
and U.S. marketing patterns moving 
closer over the next 10 years, you can't 
forget that there are certain basic prob- 
lems in the Soviet economy that could 
slow down marketing developments. 

The Bulganin-Khrushchev regime is 
finding it hard enough to get enough 
tood out of Russian collective farms 
to feed the growing population of the 
cities (between 1928 and 1954, they 
grew from about 27-million to about 
53-million), let alone distribute the food 
efficiently. This week, Pravda, the Com- 
manist party mewspaper, announced 
that collective farmers were to bring all 
possible food to open markets. This 
move might get more food into the 
cities temporarily, but the idea cuts 
right across the Ministry of Trade’s 
plans to make food distribution more 
efficient. 

When it comes to consumer goods, 
there are still very real shortages, ex- 
cept perhaps in Moscow and a few 
other big cities. During the first six 
months of this year the rate of growth 
in consumer goods output was slower 
than in any year since World War II. 
At this rate, the average Russian isn’t 
going to benefit much om having con- 
sumer goods marketed more efficiently. 
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where there’s 


ELECTRICAL POWER 


The mining industry is one of the biggest users of Okonite cable for both 
underground and surface operations. Cables for shovels like this operate 
at 5,000 volts, yet must also withstand frequent dragging, pulling and coiling 
as the equipment is moved over the rocky terrain. A cable that is 
engineered for the specific job becomes a key factor in reducing 
costly '‘down-time” on such expensive production machinery. Designing and 
making reliable electric cables has been Okonite’s business since 
1878. The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 


~» ++-there’s QKONITE CABLE 
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Could this mean a FORTUNE to you? 


.. + This white powder is 
ALCOA Alumina—alumi-- 
num oxide—a versatile 
chemical product that has 
helped to build success for 


ingenious manufacturers. 


ALCOA Alumina presents properties 
that are indeed stimulating to scien- 
tists, researchers and development 
engineers—properties that open the 
door to possibilities in numerous 
fields, 

For example, ALcoa Alumina has 
an extremely high melting point 
(3,704° F). This property alone has 
opened up high-temperature applica- 


tions once thought impossible— 
super-refractories, insulators for auto- 
motive and jet engine spark plugs, 
and many more. 

ALcoA Alumina is a crystalline 
material with very sharp edges and 
corners, from which it derives its 
value as a fast-cutting abrasive. More- 
over, it is exceptionally hard (9 on 
Moh's scale), providing such good 
abrasion resistance that it is now 
used where once even strong metals 
failed—in pipe linings, forming dies, 
thread guides, grinding mills. 

The list of successes could be ex- 
panded almost without end. Tooth 
paste, whiteware, dehydration and 
catalytic processes, glassware, ceramic 
tile, bearings, concrete—ai// have 
been measurably improved by ALCOA 
Aluminas. 


ALcoa Aluminas have a habit of 
making money for manufacturers. 
Almost every day someone puts them 
to work on profitable—often amazing 
—applications. Why not investigate 
Atcoa Aluminas? They could mean 
a fortune to you 

For further information and 
samples to test in your own plant, 
write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, CHEMICALS Drvision, 700-H 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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ALCOA 
CHEMICALS 


' ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Washington has high hopes that Red China is simmering down at last, 
that it may be possible to arrange a formal cease-fire in Formosa Strait. 

But Secy. of State Dulles wants Peking to renounce the use of force 
before he agrees to meet with Chou En-lai, The.U. S. won't settle just for 
the release of American fliers and civilians. — a 


Meanwhile Dulles will keep his fingers crossed. As he said this week: 
“One swallow does not make a summer.” 


Some observers at the U, 8.-Red China talks in Geneva believe this 
meeting is following the pattern of the summit conference, 


Peking is playing it slow. But it is being forced to shift its policy under 


basie economic and power pressures. According to this view, three basic 
factors are at work: 


* Moscow’s decision to drop military threats as an instrument of Soviet 
policy (BW—Jul.30’55p25) effectively pulls Peking’s military teeth. With- 
out direct and plentiful Soviet military assistance, Red China won't dare 
risk military ventures. In fact, a belligezent attitude toward Formosa would 
have an increasingly hollow ring. 


* Red China has real economic problems, both immediate and long-run. 
It needs to break out of the Communist economic bloc, which is unable to 
supply the industrial equipment it needs fast enough and cheap enough. 
But a breakout is possible only if the U. S. lifts its economic blockade and 
if other countries, especially Japan, relax their restrictions. For this, the 
U. S. and other nations need real evidence of a more peaceful foreign policy. 


* To get Western foods in any volume, Red China must develop sizable 
exports. The Chinese can’t do this without reducing their military outlays. 

Tito is heading back into the Soviet camp. His quasi-alliance with the 
West is nearly over. 


But Tito isn’t going back as a satellite. He is after the kind of alliance 
with Moscow that would give him a dominant position in the Balkans. Once 
he achieves that, Tito figures, there will be three centers of Communism in 
the world: Moscow, Peking—and Belgrade. 


Despite Tito’s ambitions, the Bulganin-Khrushchev regime is anxious to 
do business with him. Probably the new Yugoslav-Soviet relationship will be 
formalized when the Yugoslav dictatorship visits Moscow later this year. 


According to a London report, the Kremlin has decided to withdraw 
Soviet troops from Hungary and Romania. If that’s so, then a Soviet-Yugo- 
slav alignment shouldn’t be hard to work out. 


Tito’s relations with the Kremlin have warmed up considerably since 
Khrushchev and Bulganin went to Belgrade in May. 


* Tito kept that visit strictly on a government-to-government basis. Now 
he is ready to revive Communist party ties between the two countries. 


© The Kremlin is backing a violent attack Tito made last week on Hun- 


garian and Czechoslovak leaders who have remained lukewarm to the shift 
in Moscow’s attitude toward Yugoslavia. 


* The Soviet press now talks about Titoist “principles of socialism;” Tito’s 
press recognizes the “socialist” character of Soviet Communism, no longer 
labels it “state capitalism.” 
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The West can’t lose too much from Tito’s turnabout. Washingtor has 
never regarded him as a very reliable ally. What's more, he can only move 
closer to Moscow if there is a loosening-up process in the whole satellite area. 

The Yugoslav people will pay a price for Tito’s ambitions. Already he 
has raised prices for bread and flour without any offsetting increase in wages. 


Apparently he aims to cut food consumption so that Yugoslavia can get along 
without the U.S. wheat it has been getting under our aid program. 


—_—oe— 


Chancellor R. A. Butler has taken the steam out of London’s stock mar- 
ket boom with his latest twist on the credit serew (BW—Jul.30’55,p99). 


Last week Butler told the commercial banks to make a “significant” cut 
in their loans. This week the banks, by agreement, are sending letters to 
their branches throughout Britain telling local managers to reduce their 
loans. The aim, reportedly, is to cut total loans outstanding by 10%. 


If the banks really mean it, many marginal customers of London’s mar- 
ket will have to sell stocks they purchased recently. It was the expectation 
of this forced selling that sent London stocks sharply downward at midweek 
—that plus the announcement that Britain’s gold reserves fell during July 
to the lowest level of the year. 


Britain is facing a real crisis in Malaya—one that could threaten 

Western strategy in Southeast Asia and might affect the outlook for tin and 
rubber. 
All political groups in Singapore are demandin: immediate independ- 
ence. They are taking their lead from the Communist-dominated People’s 
Action Party. Last week elections in the adjoining Federation of Malaya 
gave a strong push to independence demands there. 

British Colonial Secy. Alan Lennox-Boyd is on the spot trying to work 
out a compromise for both territories. But feeling runs so high in Singa- 
pore that it will be difficuit for him to calm the nationalists without accept- 
ing an independence formula that could pave the way for Communist con- 
trol. 


The British could suspend Singapore’s new constitution, which provides 
for self government and eventual independence. 


But this might lead to complete paralysis in Singapore (the Communists 
already have shown that they can tie up the city). 


— o— 
The color bar conflict in Rhodesia’s copper belt is smoldering again. 
One of the big producers, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer’s Anglo-American 


- Corp., has compromised on the color issue with the white mine worker's 


union. It has agreed to let this union have a veto over any advancement of 
African workers to better jobs. 


Selection Trust, in which American Metals Co. has a big stake, doesn’t 
like the veto idea, plans to continue its policy of upgrading African work- 
ers. 


Unless the union representing the African workers agrees to Anglo- 
American’s compromise, which isn’t likely, a strike may be in the offing. 

It’s anybody’s guess what a strike would do to copper prices. This week 
the Rhodesian producers put their price up from 35¢ a Ib. to 40%¢. A hike 
in Chile’s price, from 36¢ to 40¢, seems certain soon. 
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Even the best run sewage-treatment 
plant can plague residents in homes 
miles away with unpleasant odors. 





Airkem odor research can answer one 
of your community’s touchiest problems 


Sewage and industrial odors can contaminate resi- completely killing odors —odor counteraction. Special 
dential and business areas for miles. These costly chemical compounds are vaporized to combine with 
nuisances are ended by Airkem’s low cost method of the odors and stop the problem instantly. 


‘ 





For example, odors from a modern sewage plant re- Special Airkem formulae are available to kill almost 


cently brought threats of community action against every known odor. No matter what your plant's odor 
local authorities. Before legal action was started, problem, whether constant or occasional, an Airkem 
Airkem was consulted. Low cost permanent protec- installation costs little to install, operates for a few 
tion was established in hours. There was no inter- cents a day. Write for further information. Airkem, 
ference with plant operation. Inc., 241 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Heedquerters for odor control 
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Cra . + 
Aim: Craft Bargaining 
@ VAW negotiates for all types of auto workers, 
must compromise interests within the union. By sheer num- 
bers, the less skilled members shape contract terms. 


@ This leaves the highly skilled members dissatis- 
fied, and dissension could conceivably split UAW. 


@ A sign of this feeling appears in the new group 
formed by dissidents at Flint, Mich. 

@ Industry watches closely. The wage spread 
is a problem that management faces in many fields. 


It was never a secret that some skilled 
workers were unhappy over the new 
UAW's new contracts with the auto 
industry. Wildeat strikes after the con- 
tract signings at Ford and General 
Motors showed that (BW—Jun.18'55, 
pl70), 

Now a group of dissident workers at 
GM_ has Laue a new organization— 
the Society of Industrial Skilled Trades 
of North America. Leaders hope to 
draw enough malcontents from the 
skilled cleseiiications to launch, in effect, 
a separate union, bargaining with em- 
plovers separately from UAW. 

* Touched Off by Flint—About 1,500 
men attended a mass meeting in Flint, 
Mich., when plans for the new organiza- 
tion were announced. Most of the ring- 
leaders apparently come from GM's 
local Ternstedt plant, though some are 
trom Detroit and other nearby cities. 

Flint was one of the areas hit by 
three weeks of wildcat strikes after the 
UAW-GM settlement in June. Though 
some skilled workers gained as much as 
24¢ an hour, the contract gave most 
of them only 8¢ or so, in addition to 
the improvement factor. 

he apparent aim of the Flint society 
is to form a new union with NLRB 
sanction, but that kind of pr ition 
would be years away. So the leaders 
stated a less ambitious purpose: to pro- 
mote the social, educational, and voca- 
tional welfare of its members and to 
apply for a UAW charter. 

* Dissension Runs Deep—The Flint 
society may or may not prosper—many 
of the 1,500 at the open meeting could 
have been loyal UAW members keep- 
ing an eye on things, or could have been 
mere curiosity-seekers. But auto worker 
dissension seems to run deep. 

“What this seems to be,” said a 
Detroit industrial leader, “is a manifes- 
tation of craft unionism in a vertical 
union, In the early days, some UAW 
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leaders wanted everyone to receive the 
same wage, while employers wanted a 
recognition of the skills.” 

Some local leaders of UAW in 
Detroit harked back to this divergence 
of interests when they called the Flint 
society a pre-management group. VAW 
takes the position that skilled employees 
should get mad at the employers for 
not raising their wages higher, not take 
it out on the union 

Auto industry spokesmen say, how- 
ever, that the skilled workers’ dissatis- 
faction is a union problem. At least one 
management man this week com- 
mented: “If the thing gets out of hand, 
it's going to mean plenty of problems 
for us—we don’t want to revert to the 
craft union setup in our plants.” 
¢ 15-Year Gain—Actually, the skilled 
workers in the auto plants have been 
gaining for 15 vears at a faster rate than 
semiskilled workers. There are few un- 
skilled men on the avto payrolls. UAW 
itself has taken up the cudgels for the 
skilled workers, forming skilled trades 
councils and bargaining to widen the 
wage spread. 

In 1939, a semiskilled major assem- 

bler was 30¢ an hour below the highly 
skilled toolmiaker and only 10¢ below 
the skilled millwright. Special wage 
increases during the war and extra 
boosts for skilled workers in postwar 
contracts have widened the gap to 68.5¢ 
in the case of the toolmaker and 48¢ 
for the millwright. 
« Still Unhappy—Even so, the skilled 
workers are unhappy. They argue that, 
under today's inflation, a 68.5¢ spread 
is no better than the 30¢ spread of 
1939. They want, if not a separate 
organization entirely, a separate charter 
from UAW for the skilled trades. The 
union has been formally petitioned to 
grant such a charter. 

Some of the auto workers’ unhappi- 
ness stems from the wage spread be- 


in Autos 


tween the “captive” skilled workers in 
the auto plants and those in the 
independent job shops outside, Today, 
the Detroit job shop worker gets about 
40¢ an hour more than his counter- 
part in the auto plants. 

'@ Package Plus—Job shop operators 
would like to wipe out this differential, 
of course. They say they're caught in 
a squeeze that may yet drive them out 
of business. Since they can’t put u 
the same resistance to wage demands 
as the auto companies can, they say 
they are repeatedly forced by UAW 
into mecting the auto companies’ settle- 
ment, plus extras. This has resulted in 
the 40¢ spread—and the highest job 
shop rates in the nation. 

AW’s bargaining teams at head- 
quarters are in a squeeze,.too. They 
have to mass-bargain for all employees 
of an auto company while they must 
ive a free hand to the local unions 
that deal solely with the job shops. 
By the same token, of course, they can 
capitalize on the job shop situation 
to force higher wages from the auto 
companies. 

A good example of how the job 
shops are forced to improve the pack- 
= won from the auto companies is 
the settlement with Detroit tool and 
die shops on the modified guaranteed 
wage. In the auto companies, the 
hourly contribution goes into company- 
wide funds to supplement er 
ment pay; in the job shops, 5¢ an hour 
goes into a fund for the individual 
employee, which the worker can take 
from shop to shop. The fund provides 
a layoff benefit, but it is also in effect 
a severance plan under which each 
employee eventually gets the money in 
his fund. 
¢ Union's Dilemma—Whether or not 
the skilled auto workers have real cause 
to be disenchanted, UAW has a real 
problem: keeping its 250,000 skilled 
workers happy. These workers are re- 
garded as the aristocracy of the union. 

A sample of the problem was the 
victory of the Pattern Makers Assn. 
(AFL) in an NLRB election at the 
Ford Rouge ope a few weeks ago. 
This coup took more than 380 pattern- 
makers away from UAW. In some 
GM plants in Michigan, too, the AFL 
union has just won a 44¢-an-hour 
package in a three-vear contract—31¢ 
m wages and 13¢ in fringe benefits. 

UAW professes not to be alarmed 
about the skilled trades situation, but 
it is keeping a close eve on all signs of 
rebellion and of whittling away by 
other unions 
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OF SYNTHANE_HAS DURABILITY, DIMENSIONAL STABILITY, 


DIELECTRIC STRENGTH 


Although this sturdy end plate will fit into the palm of 
your hand, it has in combination all the dielectric strength, 
the physical properties, and the printability the customer 
requires. It’s made of Synthane, a laminated plastic, the 
same material used in hundreds of other electrical, me- 
chanical, and chemical applications. 


SYNTHANE CORPORATION, 1 River Road, Ooks, Pa. 
Please send my copy of the Synthane catalog. 
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The blue print for this part calls for accurate nmgachin- 
ing, the punching of twenty holes of various shapes 
and sizes, and printing or engraving in three different 
colors. Synthane delivers finished parts exactly as specified, 
ready for the production line, The customer gets them 
promptly without problems of tooling up, waste, or rejects. 

If you need components with many properties in com- 
bination, you will want to know more about Synthane lam- 
inates and the Synthane fabricating service. Send in 
the coupon for the full story. 


[SYNTHANE] 
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STRIKERS DON’T QUALIFY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT PAY... 


But Who Is Really a Striker? 


Federal and state job security experts 
sometimes differ over who is entitled 
to receive unemployment compensa- 
tion, but they can usually reach agree- 
ment after talking it over. This week, 
however, an issue involving marine 
firemen and stewards in California 
(drawing) is reaching a showdown after 
seven years of debate 

lhe U.S. Labor Dept. opened hear- 
ings in San Francisco to decide once 
and for all if California is complying 
with federal rules under the Social Se 
curity Act. If the decision goes against 
the state, the state will have to amend 
its laws to conform or else suffer Cali- 
fornia employers to lose all benefits 
from the $270-million they pay in un- 
employment taxes each year. The state's 
unemployment pay program would au- 
tomatically stop. 

On the other hand, if the Labor 
Dept. rules in favor of California, it 
would have important implications for 
several industries in other states. So 
hot is the issue that Labor Secy. 
James P. Mitchell has announced he 
favors federal court review of Labor 
Dept. rulings in cases of state-federal 
differences. He has promised to have 
a bill ready for the next session of Con- 
gress to provide such review. 
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«What It Means—The Califernia 
case, in contention since 1948, involves 
maritime workers, employed under a 
rotational hiring system and unem- 
ployed while awaiting job assignments, 
who were refused unemployment bene- 
fits when their fellow employees went 
on strike. Labor experts see that the 
same conditions might apply in con- 
struction and other industries that have 
tight hiring systems. 

Moreover, the issue has a bearing on 
the Eisenhower Administration's whole 

hilosophy of states’ rights. It puts the 

abor Dept. in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of possible action against a state in 
— that is supposed to be jointly 
administered. 

Washington officials were quick to 
disclaim any wish to fight with Califor- 
nia. They say they are hoping for any 
solution that will obviate federal pen- 
alties against the state. In the past two 
years, the Labor Dept. has ruled on 
half a dozen disputes between the 
states and its own Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security—and the states have 
usually come out on top. 

The California hearings were sched- 
uled as a last resort, after other nego- 
tiations had failed and the state had 
refused to amend its law in language 


saree by the federal bureau. 
. sequences—Each year, the Secre- 
tary of Labor must notify the Treasury 
Dept. whether or not each state is ad- 
ministering the ng fe 8c pay pro- 
gram according to federal rules. If not, 
the Treasury is required to cut off tax 
cn dits to employers in the noncomply- 
ing state. In addition, California’s law 
automatically cancels the state’s entire 
program in such an event. 

The jobless pay system works like 
this: Employers pay the federal treas- 
ury a 3% payroll tax for unemployment 
insurance. If their state complies with 
federal law, the proceeds go back to 
the state, 10% for the state’s admin- 
istration costs and 90% as a credit out 
of which the employers’ state unemploy- 
ment insurance tax is taken. 
¢ The 1948 Strike—When the mari- 
time strike broke out in 1948, some 
ship stewards and firemen were “on 
the beach” and receiving unemploy- 
ment benefits. The California Dept. 
of Employment decided to continue 
payments to them, but a state court 
referee reversed this ruling on appeal 
by the shipowners. 

According to both the federal and 
state laws, “an individual is not eligible 
for benefits . . . if he left his work be- 
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New adhesive makes stronger, 
more heat-resistant sandwich panels 


A remarkable new thermoplastic adhesive—Armstrong D-253N— 
holds dead loads twice as high as those held by conventional thermo- 
plastic cements. And its unusual resistance to heat makes it useful at 
temperatures up to 180° F. 

D-253N has high immediate strength, too. This makes it ideal for 
assembly-line applications. Spray it on core and skin sheets, force dry 
for one or two minutes, then assemble your sandwich. One run through 
a pinch roll—and the bond’s made. 

Using D-253N, you can bond honeycomb cores to many different 
skins, including plywood, stainless steel, aluminum, and plastic lam- 
inates. This versatility makes it easy to meet the constantly growing 
demand for sandwich panels in all their many forms. 

Write today for data sheet on D-253N. For information on other 
Armstrong Adhesives, write for a copy of our 1955 Adhesives Manual, 
free to industrial users. Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial Div., 8008 
Indian Rd., Lancaster, Pa. In Canada, 6911 Decarie Blvd., Montreal. 


(Armstrong 


ADHESIVES * COATINGS * SEALERS 


... used wherever performance counts 
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Materials Handling 
Problems? 
CHECK YOUR VALVES 


Today, plants are facing a 
real problem with the increasing 


complexity of materials handling on 
liquid, gas, and suspended solids 
serv ces. Ordinary valves often create 
production nightmares because they 
not only leak, but don’t close posi- 
tively ... a must for the precise de- 
mands of modern materials handling. 
Also, the ordinary valves that were 
adequate at the turn of the century, 
open and close too slowly and awk- 
wardly for use in 1955's automated 
plant. Finally, troublesome valves 
mean high labor and part costs—and 
more important — lost production 
time, 

Many Process and plant engineers 
have overcome their valve pro 
by aie the unique Rockwell-Nord- 
strom lubricated plug valve. This 
valve utilizes pressurized lubrication 
to form a dependable leakproof seal 
rather than the uncertain metal-to- 
metal closure in ordinary valves. 
Since lubrication also eliminates 
metal-to-metal friction (the major 
source of costly valve wear), and 
since actual seating surfaces are 
never expe to corrosive-erosive 
line materials, maintenance cost is 
low and down time Freatly reduced. 


Quarter-turn closure has proved ideal 


for precise, dependable flow control 
on any service, 





Rockwell-Nordstrom valves are 
available in a full range of sizes and 
pressure-temperature ratings in semi- 
steel and corrosion resisting metals. 
And they cost no more (often less) 
than ordinary valves. For more in- 
formation, write: Department 1-H, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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cause of a trade dispute... .” The ref- 
cree accepted the shipowners’ conten- 
tion that the + wees stewards and fire- 
men were simply awaiting reassignment 
- way the pe 9 hiring nos that 
they were equally responsible for the 
antlenp of fellow en gener the that 
all members of both unions—not just 
the men who walked off the ships-- 
were actually on strike. 

The federal Bureau of Employment 

Security countered with a new argu- 
ment in favor of continuing payments 
to the beached maritime workers. It 
cited the provision that a jobless man 
doesn’t have to accept “new work” if 
it involves strike-breaking. The bu- 
reau contended that the next job of any 
of the beached stewards and firemen 
would be new work—not on the same 
ship or for the same employer. 
. —California held firm on 
refusing to continue unemployment 
benefits, citing earlier rulings of the 
state supreme court concerning the 
longshoremen’s hiring hall system. In 
1944, the state court held that each 
union member has a contractual right 
to his share of all the work, and that 
when a strike occurs each member must 
be considered to have “left his work,” 
whether or not he happened to be idle 
between jobs at the time. 

The Pacific Maritime Assn., water- 
front eruployers’ group, calls attention 
to this court decision in commenting 
on this week’s Labor Dept. hearing. 
“No authority is given,” a spokesman 


said, “for the astounding contention 
that the holding of hearings by a lay- 
man working for the federal govern- 
ment requires the California Supreme 
Court to reverse itself.” 
¢ Congress Acts—Midway in the dis- 
te—in 1950—there were repercussions 

in Congress. California’s Sen. William 
F. Knowland got three changes made 
in the federal law: 

¢ There has to be a full legal re- 
view before the Secretary of Labor can 
rule that a state fails to conform. 

¢ A nonconformity ruling can be 
aimed only at the lang of a state 
law, not at its interpretation. 

¢ A state-held to be nonconform- 
ing can still save its unemployment 

y program by changing it to match 

eral rules. 

These amendments made the federal 
agency's position more difficult, espe- 
cially since the wording of the federal 
and state laws is almost identical. But 
employers warn that a defeat for Cali- 
fornia could open the way for use of 
unemployment funds to finance strikes 
in almost any industry. They say that 
in the case of a strike by maintenance 
men in an auto plant, for example— 
while most workers were laid off for 
model changeover—the laid-off em- 
plovees might continue getting jobless 
pay. Labor Dept. officials deny this. 
An employee can’t refuse to return to 
work in a specific auto plant job, they 
say, without losing the jobless pay 
eligibility. 


Labor Jobs Test GOP Strategy 


The Administration has scored twice in pushing its 
candidates through a Democratic Congress. It still faces a 
third—replacement of the NLRB chairman. 


When it comes to filling federal 
labor jobs, the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion must tune up its sharpest political 
strategy to get its candidates gt 
a Democratic-led Congress. This week, 
the President batted 1.000. But there 
is one big appointment still hanging 


fire. Here’s what happened 
e With full GOP backing, the 


Senate O.K.'d the long-standing nomi- 
nation of Newell Brown, former New 
Hampshire employment security direc- 
tor, to be the Labor Dept.’s Wage & 
Hour Administrator. Both AFL and 
CIO had registered bitter protests, but 
there was only a ripple of opposition 
from the Democrats. 

¢ Eisenhower's choice of Ewan 
Clague to return to his post as director 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics also 
went through, this time with the 
Democrats leading the push. Clague, 
who left the post last year when his 
term expired, is a Democratic holdover 


strongly supported by Labor Secy. James 
P. Mitchell. It took pressure on GOP 
leaders from Clague’s home state 
(Pennsylvania) to get Senate approval. 
¢ Still to be named is a successor 
to Guy Farmer, retiring chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board. In 
this case, Mitchell and Commerce Secy. 
Sinclair Weeks are at odds over at 
least one candidate, and the delay may 
mean that Eisenhower will make an 
interim appointment while Congress 
is in recess. 
¢ In the News—While the NLRB post 
probably is the most significant, all 
three positions will make news in the 
months ahead. Brown becomes admin- 
istrator of the Wage-Hour Law, which 
will enforce a new $1 minimum wage, 
and of the Walsh-Healey Act, now 
undergoing court tests. ee returns 
as guardian of the federal statistical 
agency and its important consumer 
price index used as a basis for wage 
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adjustments in automobile and other 
industries. 

Mitchell’s doggedness won Clague 
the job. There was some GOP senti- 
ment to replace the BLS director with 
a Republican choice, and Sen. Edward 


Martin of Pennsylvania specifically 
charged Clague with stating in 1933 
that the future of the country lay in 
state socialism. While Martin declined 
to back down from his charges, he did 
agree, at Mitchell's request, not to 
block the nomination; and when 
Clague advised the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee that “I was not then aad am 
not now a Socialist,” he was approved. 
Brown’s appointment came harder. 
For the past five months, both AFL 
and CIO have protested Brown's ac- 
tions as New Hampshire employment 
security director. They claim that he 
used his job to lobby improperly against 
a 1954 federal bill returning insurance 
funds to the states. It was the political 
maneuvering, the tactic of lumping the 
Brown and Clague nominations to- 
gether, and timing the hearings in the 
waning days of Congress that probably 
got Brown through. 
* Tough Spot-The NLRB job is an- 
other matter. At this point there are 
four candidates, but there’s a good 
chance that the job may fall to an 
outsider. Prominently mentioned are 
Labor Dept. solicitor Stuart Rothman; 
Dwyer Shugrue, a New York attorney 
and former aide to Sen. Irving Ives; 
and two Congressional committee 
staffers—Michael J. Bernstein, counsel 
for GOP members of the Senate Labor 
Committee; and Edward McCabe, 
counsel to the House labor group. 
Whoever wins will find himself in 

a tough spot. He'll be sitting between 
two Democratic holdovers and two 
Eisenhower appointees. He won't 
necessarily be chairman but in any case 
he'll face some important issues. 
Among them are: 

¢ The right of an employer to 
insist on a contract requiring a strike 
vote by employees before a union can 
call a walkout. The board has ruled 
that such a vote is not necessary, but 
two U.S. Appeals Courts have handed 
down opposition opinions, and even- 
tually there will be a Supreme Court 
decision. 

¢ Further board decisions on the 
legality of “hot cargo” contracts where 
an employer grants union members per- 
mission to refuse to handle “unfair 
—, of another employer. Under 
‘armer, the beard split three ways on 
this, with the majority holding that 
such a contract is legal but that em- 
ployers can legally adie it at a later 
date. 

¢ Just what constitutes disloyalty 
on the part of a worker to his employer, 
and whether harassing strikes and other 
actions are punishable by NLRB. 
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Union Prosecution Scored 


Critics feel that Justice Dept.’s citing of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers as subversive was ill-timed, and could 
complicate settlement of copper strike. 


When the month-long copper strike 
started to break up with a settlement at 
Phelps Dodge carly this week, the Jus 
tice Dept. probably felt more comfort 
able about its unprecedented move in 
citing the independent Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers Union as a subversive 


organization under the Communist 
Control Act of 1954. 

Some labor people, opposed to 
MMSW but interested in 


weaning 
away its membership to anti-Commu- 
nist unions, criticized government 
lawyers for moving against the union 
while a strike was on. They claimed 
that the action to deprive the organi 
zation of its rights as a union—on 
grounds that it was Communist con- 
trolled—was badly timed; that it would 
prolong the strike, and solidify mem 
bers’ support of their leftwing leaders. 

To a certain extent, this sentiment 
was echoed in the copper industry by 
management itself. All agreed that 
prosecution of MMSW was long over 
due. But some suggest that since 
Justice had waited so long, it could 
have waited a little longer, lest bargain- 
ing to end the strike be complicated 
by the new development. 

Early this week, Phelps Dodge Corp. 
agreed to a wage increase amounting 
to over 15¢, according to the company, 
The pact with MMSW followed the 
steel formula and the earlier Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. settlement of 114¢ 
across the board plus 4¢ increase in 
job classification spreads. At midweek, 
Kennecott Copper Corp. and American 
Smelting & Refining Co. were expected 
to settle shortly. 
¢ Origin—MMSW was spawned in vio- 
lence, and has existed on controversy 
ever since. It had its beginnings in 
1892, when Ed Boyce and several hun 
dred other miners were jailed for their 
part in the bloody Coeur d'Alene 
strikes against nonferrous mines. When 
released, Boyce emerged from the stock- 
ade with plans for a new organization. 
On May 15, 1893, he met with a group 
of recently jailed miners and the West 
erm Federation of Miners—of which 
Bovce was to be the head—was formed 
The union, forerunner of MMSW, was 
to include mill men, smelter men, and 
engineers. 

Thereafter, WFM became the cen- 
ter of a peculiarly American radical 
movement, a rarity in U.S. history. 
In the 1890s and early 1900s the West 
~with its frontier approach to social 
problems—was fertile ground for this 


indigenous radicalism. In 1905, WIM 
became the nucleus of the International 
Workers of the World, the “Wob- 
blies,” an organization avowedly seck- 
ing the overthrow of the government 
by any possible means. But [WW, 
whatever its aim, was native to the 
U.S. It owed no allegiance to a foreign 
power, was part of no worldwide move- 
ment. 

* Independent—WIM quit AFL in 
1898, two years after joining. However, 
it rejoined in 1911, possibly to rid 
itself of some of the [WW stigma, In 
1916, WEM changed its name to 
MMSW, and entered a long period of 
decline, ending in 1935, 

A gaunt skeletal MMSW, soon to 
succumb to Communist domination, 
became a charter member of CIO in 
1935 

From here on, the Communist cle- 
ments so controlled the union that it 
was expelled from CIO in 1950 as a 
Communist-dominated union. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Jobless pay was granted in New York 
to a hotel swimming pool attendant 
fired for growing a Teced, “There is 
nothing inherently repulsive about a 
Van Dyke beard,” said the referee in 
allowing the claim, 

. 
Leftwing United Electrical Workers 
(Ind.) is making a fourth attempt to 
vain a foothold in GE's big Lynn and 
Everett slants since it lost to IVE in 
1950. UE has asked NLRB for a cer- 
tification election. 

. 
Aluminum Co. of America worked out 
a 15¢ an hour package with United 
Steel Workers CIO and AFL aluminum 
workers. The 15¢ breaks down to an 
114¢ an hour across the board boost, 
plus rate structure adjustments amount- 
mg to 34¢. An additional 3¢ will be 
set aside pending a study of further 
rate adjustments. 


. 

Meatpacking bargaining fell into place 
this week. The pattern; a 14¢ an hour 
wage increase. Set by Armour, it was 
uickly followed by Swift; the smaller 
Cudahy and Wilson companies norm- 
ally follow the lead of the Big Two. 
CIO and AFL unionists worked to- 
gether in the dickering like a team of 
well-trained Clydesdales. 
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In Commodities 


Natural Gas Producers 
Win a Partial Victory 


When Congress adjourned this week, natural gas pro- 
ducers were still under Federal Power Commission con- 
trol. Their unsuccessful efforts to free themselves of 
direct federal control over their production and prices 
provided one of the hottest legislative battles in this 
session (BW—May21'55,p129). 

The twin natural gas bills—Harris in the House, and 
Fulbright in the Senate—raised a political storm from 
the very beginning. A strong and effective consumer 
lobby claimed that passage of the biils would cost con- 
sumers millions of dollars in higher gas prices each year. 
Coal producers came forth with proposals to regulate 
industrial sales of gas; when they didn’t get what they 
wanted they withdrew their support. The natural gas 
industry itself was split, with distributors, pipelines, and 
producers all pulling in different directions. 

Even with all this, producers won a partial victory. 
After several weeks of lining up votes, the Harris bill 
squeaked through the House last weck by a 209-to-203 
vote. Though the Democratic Policy Committee in the 
Senate decided that the bill was too hot to hardle in 
the closing days of the session, this still gives producers 
one leg up toward getting a bill passed when Congress 
reconvenes in January. 


First Break in Copper Strike 
Gives Fabricators New Hope 


The first break in the month-long copper strike came 
carly this week, when Phelps Dodge Corp. and Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers agreed on a contract for Phelps 
Dodge's Arizona properties. At midweek, Kennecott 
Copper a and American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
as well as Phelps Dodge’s E1 Paso (Tex) refinery—were 
still out, but hopes ran high that the. end of the strike 
was in sight. Anaconda was the only one of the big 
operators not struck. 

The strike cost the industry an estimated 60,000 tons 
of refined copper in July—almost half a normal month's 
production. y fabricators have had to close down 
all or part of their because they couldn't get 
metal. And loss of 50,000 tons of mine output promises 
short shrift peti 0 users for several months. 

The price now is hectic. The official 
producer price is still a lb. But in the “outside,” 
or nonregular market, fabricators are scrambling to pay 
anywhere from 46¢ to 50¢ a Ib.—and they consider 
themselves lucky if they can get it. This outside market 
comes from many sources: partly from imports (though 
the London market is so high now that very little is 
coming in to this country), partly from scrap, partly 
from the special deals and dealers that spring up when- 
ever there's a tight supply of any why 
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At midweek, regular scrap dealers were charging 37¢ 
a lb. for a representative type of scrap-~more than the 
official price for primary metal. At that price, 
the custom smelter that handles the scrap would have 
to sell the refined metal—some two months later—for 
around 42¢. Some custom smelters won't take the 
chance, and have withdrawn from the market. There 
also has been an increase in “toll” business, where the 
smelter, for a fee, handles the scrap for his customer's 
account—and so has his market assured. Last week, 
there were scattered reports of price hikes on copper 
products, with manufacturers citing the premium prices 
they're paying for the metal. 


Cotton Council Ad Throws 
Bomb in Fiber Industry 


‘The textile trade is buzzing over what has the makings 
of a real slugging match between the fibers. 

it all started when the National Cotton Council ran 
a two- ad in Women’s Wear Daily and Daily News 
Record—leading newspapers for the textile and apparel 
trade—that not only touted cotton but also attacked 
the other fibers, and in no uncertain terms. 

The ad says that consumers overwhelmingly prefer 
cotton, quotes statistics to prove there are far more 
complaints from customers on the other fibers, and pro- 
cecds to tell why. Rayon, for example, can stretch out 
of shape just by hanging in the closet; nylon, orlon, and 
Dacron are nonabsorbent and uncomfortable, and wool 
can irritate the skin, 

Trade associations for the other fibers, such as the 
American Rayon Institute and the Wool Bureau, so far 
are Abe bos attack the silent treatment. Says America’s 
Textile Reporter, a trade magazine, “The generai idea 
seems to be that if everybody shuts their eyes, the Cot- 
ton Council will just go away.” 

But it’s no secret that behind the official silence 
they're hopping mad. Many of these organizations have 
been promoting the idea of one big textile association, 
on the grounds that it is, after all, one industry. Promot- 
ing your own fiber, they feel, is fine, but knocking the 
other fellow’s is “a bad mistake,” “shockingly bad taste,” 
and “can only result in less business for the industry 
as a whole.” 

Companies such as Burlington Industries, Inc., and 
J. P. Stevens & Co., which contribute to the Cotton 
Council and are also big producers of the maligned syn- 
thetic fabrics, are especially unhappy. Word in the trade 
is that the first they knew of the ad was when they saw 
it in print. 

While the associations maintain their official silence, 
J. B. Gold long-time champion of the synthetic 
fibers, and technical consultant to the Rayon Institute 
and various synthetic producers has risen to do battle. 
In a lengthy retort, which he emphasizes is strictly on 
his own and not sponsored by the Rayon Institute, 
Goldberg defends his test-tube babies, tears into the 
Cotton Council's statistics, and advises the council to 
“keep your cotton shirt en, if you don’t want to lose it.” 

But the council says it printed “facts—just facts,” 
and notes with satisfaction that it has already had re- 
quests for 5,000 reprints. 
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Making a ship ship-shape-Fast 


How Emery 
cuts your 


costly 


repair jobs 








A tanker was severely damaged off Vancouver, British Columbia. After 
reaching port, the cargo of oil could not be unloaded because of the 
damage. The ship was losing $7000 a day. Key to repairs was an elec- 
tric motor located in San Francisco. Using surface transportation only, 
delivery would have taken 3 days. By combining air and surface trans- 
portation, Emery Air Procurement Service made delivery in only 17 
hours saving at least $14,000 for the owners. And to save still more 
time, the manufacturer and Emery prepared export documents while 
the shipment was on the way. 

Only Emery can do this kind of nationwide procurement job... 
and for you too. Write or call today for all the facts about “Air Procure- 
ment Service”... the only air freight service exclusively designed for 
your purchasing and procurement people. 


“Air Freight Makes Better Business” 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


Other offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United States. Emery also serves Alaska and Canada, 


















and popular 
oval with Phill » 


Corriege Bolte @ Hanger Bolts © Dowel Screws 
for tree samples and stock list — write Gon 1960-Wi 


SOUTHERN SCREW COMPANY 


STATESVILLE, MORTH CAROLINA 
Warehouses: New York Chicago Datins Los Angetes 
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BUSINESS WEEK 
on newsstands... 


Business Week is available only by 
subscription to management men in 
business and i . This means 
a market of top buying influence for 
your advertising in Business Week. 
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In Washington 


Congressmen Add Russia 
To Their Annual Junket 


Congressional curiosity about the Soviet Union is at a high pitch 
as the annual junket season for lawmakers begins. 

A lot of members from both the House and Senate didn’t even 
wait for adjournment gavels, but packed their bags and took off for 
foreign shores early. Most of Ss are going on Congressional 
business of one sort or another. At least two will get to Russia. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) has a visa for Russia. Rep. Pat- 
rick Hillings (R-Calif.) took off for Europe armed with a visa for 
travel in the Soviet Union and with prospects good for getting 
travel clearance as well in most Iron Curtain satellites. 

Sen. Alben W. Barkley is considering a side trip to Moscow 
during the summer, and a three-man delegation from the Senate 
Appropriations Committee—Senators Milton R. Young (R-N. D.), 
Karl E. Mundt (R-S. D.), and Henry Dworshak (R-Idaho)—wants 
to extend its European sortie in Russia, It all depends on the 
Soviets saying “Da.” 


White House Convictions Hold 
Key to New Power Projects 


Construction of eight new power projects in the South and 
West, for which Congress has eppropriated $9-million, now hinges 
on whether Pres. Eisenhower can be convinced that they are 
feasible and economic. 

The projects’ ultimate cost is reckoned at $678.7-million. They 
would produce a total of 918,000 kw. of initial installed capacity, 
with provisions for an ultimate total of 1,220,000 kw. 

Though Eisenhower signed the appropriation that contained the 
money he indicated extreme enlace at Congress’ insistence 
on granting money to these and to 100 other non-power federal 
construction starts. 

His opposition to the high number of new starts is based partly 
on economics, partly on the fact that the money for federal starts 
ruled out his ideas of federal-local partnership in dam building, 
and perhaps partly on 1 pique at being overruled. 

Eisenhower warned when he signed the bill that the ultimate 
cost of all the 108 projects would run to $1.5-billion. This is a 
troublesome sum to economy-minded Administration officials who 
are trying to tighten up the budget. 

But the Corps of Engineers is delighted with Congress’ accept- 
ance of its plans for the new projects. Some of its delight is 
dimmed when it views realistically the uncertain prospect of 
getting future appropriations to complete the projects. 


Natural Gas Pipelines 
Near End of Legal Barriers 
Two major natural ‘* pipeline projects last week tediously 
g 


inched their way through legal barriers thrown up in Washington. 
After weeks of testimony before separate commissions, the pic- 
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ture looked good for (1) American Louisiana Pipe Line Co. ’s 
ees 7-million line from North Tepetate, La., to Detroit; and 

(2) Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp.'s plan to import 300,000 mcf. 
of natural gas a day from Canada. 

The two cases are attracting much interest for a couple of rea- 
sons. First, they may close the frontier on the once-booming 
construction of major pipeline; and second, both have had a long 
involved legal history. 

American Natural Gas Co., parent of American Louisiana, suc- 
ceeded in putting its financing plan for the Michigan pipeline 
before the Securities & Exchange Commission, in spite of dogged 
opposition from an old foe, Panhandle Eastern ‘ipe Line Co. 

American Natural’s pipeline has come the hard way—through 
Federal Power Commission, the federal courts, the Supreme Court, 
and now SEC. At each step, it has been opposed by Panhandle 
Eastern. At stake, mainly, is Detroit’s natural gas market. 

SEC members gave American Natural’s lawyers a rough session, 
but chances for approval looked F 

A few blocks away at its FPC hearing, Pacific Northwest had 
its troubles, too, when the company suddenly found itself without 
a customer. 

El Paso Natural Gas Co. was under contract to Pacific North 
west to purchase 250,000 mef. of the 300,000 mfc. that Pacific 
Northwest planned to import from Canada’s West Coast Trans- 
mission Co., Ltd. 

El Paso, in turn, hoped to sell natural gas to Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., a California utility company and long-time customer. 
Pacific Gas tossed a monkeywrench into the proceedings when it 
refused to have any truck with the Canadian gas. It wanted to 
buy, through El Paso, gas piped from the San Juan Basin in 
New Mexico by Pacific Northwest. 


Big Guns Are Primed For 
A New Truck-Rail Fight 


Truckers, flushed. from victory in their battle against plans to 
raise new taxes for highway construction, squared off this week to 
fight the railroads over government transportation policy. 

The scrap is over recommendations of the Cabinet Committee 
on Transportation headed by Commerce Secy. Sinclair Weeks. 
This group favored freeing the railroads from some forms of gov- 
ernment regulation, making it easier for them to change their rates 
by charging less for long hauls than for short ones, by cutting 
rates on large volume shipments to meet competition, by making 
water carriers subject to the regulations that the railroads have to 
live with, 

The truckers immediately branded these, and other, recommen- 
dations as pro-railroad. Both sides have been marshaling their 
forces in anticipation of the big battle that’s likely to come. 

Last week, the opening rounds boomed out: The Association of 
American Railroads and the American Trucking Assn. blasted at 
each other with full-page ads in Washington pa 

Railroads say they can survive only with the relief that the 
Eisenhower-endorsed legislation would give them. The truckers 

ty “Bunk!” They say it’s alla farce. And they add that railroads 
are making their ety y deficits run interference to get them 
a more lucrative chunk of the truckers’ freight business. 

Congress isn't eager to get involved in this fight. No hearings 
were held this session, but the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee has scheduled short hearings to begin Sept. 19. One spokes- 
man from government and from each industry has been invited to 
testify. The idea of the September hearings is to lay groundwork 
for next year. when hearings are sure to be long and ardent. 
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CUT INVENTORY 
REPORT PREPARATION 
TIME 50% 
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INTERNATIONAL 


laternetional Horvester Builds MCCORMICK® form Equipment ond FARMALL® Troctors... Motor Trucks... Industrie! Power... Refrigerators and Freezers 
Top TV comedy! Ronald Colman and Benita Hume in “The Halls of Ivy,” CBS-TV. See your paper for date, time and channel. 














ngs a minute... 


to save you the BIG money 


Here's a beating your truck will nover 
have to take. This INTERNATIONAL Truck 
is pounding over the Belgian Block course 
~—«@ torture track so bumpy that, at only 
12 miles per hour, the wheels slam up and 
down 1,400 times a minute. It is so rug- 
ged that a new driver takes over after 
each 20 miles of the 400-mile test. 


We torture INTERNATIONAL Trucks this 
way to be sure that the sheet metal, cabs, 
springs, and all running parts will stand 
up longer under the worst kind of punish- 
ment. So that our trucks will have utmost 
roadability, minimum wheel fight, maxi- 
mum comfort. It’s all a part of INTERNA- 
TIONAL all-truck engineering and design 
to save you the BIG money — the operat- 
ing and upkeep money. 

INTERNATIONAL engineers are never 
called on to adapt passenger car engines 











or components to truck use. As a result, 
every INTERNATIONAL is built with extra 
margins of strength to save you the BIG 
money in the long run. 


Proof of these savings comes from the 
cost records of operators who have made 
INTERNATIONAL the heavy-duty sales 
leader for 23 straight years. And the same 
engineering that piled up this record 
stands solidly behind every INTERNA- 
TIONAL model. 

Yet with this extra value, INTERNA- 
TIONAL ‘Trucks are often priced as low, 
and sometimes lower than comparable 
models of other makes. Before you buy 
any truck, let your INTERNATIONAL 
Dealer show you the right INTERNATIONAL 
for you — all-truck built to save you the 
BIG money! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + CHICAGO 





You save the BIG money in highway hevling with all-truck built 
INTERNATIONALS, 27 conventional and COE 4. and 6wheel ROAD 
LINER® models from 29,000 to 76,800 Ibs. GCW. Axle ond transmission 


ratios for every need. Famous Comfo-Vision cabs. 


All-Truck Built 
to save you 


the BIG money! 
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Publiched werkly- cloece 18 days tn advance Hate 85 86 
per lene (82.08 per line for povition wanted ads), mini- 
mum @ lines, Allow 6 average words as line; count @ words 
for bow mumber, Address bee number replicn ¢/¢ Business 
Week to office nearest pou. NEW VOR, 346 W. 40nd M1, 
CHICAGO, 610 B. Michigan Ave., BAN FRANCIACO, 68 
Pou 


EMPLOYMENT 


=== Selling Opportunities Offered =——— 
“Everything for the Pool.” Agts. wtd. 
mon ind. & private, complete recirculating 
ayetemes. Chilorinaters for pools, mun. water 
wke & Sewage plants, comm. basia. 30 yr 
anniv. RW-6668, Business Week, 


Manutecturer of hend soaps and fieor 
cleaners for sale direct to industries seeks rep- 
resentation in Boutheasters, Middle Atlantic, 
and Midwestern states on a commission basi«, 
with @ bonus commission for new accounts, 
RW .-7196, Business Week. 


Seuthern Gear Mig’r sales to indus- 
try. Interested in agents or organizations pres 
ently selling components to inatrument, elec 

tron and machine mfersa, ete capable of 
eciling precision geare and assemblies to cus- 
tomers specifications, Exclusive areas open 
threeghout the country mW -7196 Husiness 
Week 





Position Wanted 
Junior Executive, 29, married, tive years @ 


e in Latin America organiazing, tabor rela 
tion, sales, purchasing, seeks position prefer 
ably in USA, or Routh America. American Citi- 
zen, Apartade 1229 Monterrey N.1L. Mexico 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Need Translation? All Lenguages, Cotatogs, 
Advertisements, Film Scripts, Bales 


Manuala 
Letters, House Organs, Turn-around service on 
business correspondence, typed on your own 
letterhead, Teehnical and industrial material a 
specialty backed by yeare of experience. Write 
Overseas Husiness Bervices, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 480 West 42 Street, New 
York 36, New York, 











Patented Products Available . 
Iiivetrated in monthly New Product Digest — 
subscription $16.00 annually — trial copy one 


dollar, Digest BLT, Box 2062, Austin, Texas 


guaranteed delivery — echaneers Ine., Bypt. 


Conn 


Inventions wanted for manufacturing on 

bess If you have a working model of a patent- 
ed or patentable invention, we have the engi- 
neering staff, the production equipment and 
males Know-how te produce and market eco- 
nemically, Prefer product retailing at $60.00 
or more. No gadgeta, poonee Our company and 
products are nationally known, Write stating 
what you have, 88-7138, Business Week 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 





Fast growing Utah Valley, home of $200,000,- 
000 Geneva Bteel Plant, offers excellent oppor- 
tunity for tndustrial expansion and defense 
plant dispersal, Good sites, superior labor and 
the nation's greatest reserve of usable raw ma- 
terials, Bend for Industrial Brochure. Greater 
Utah Valley, Inc., Box 423, Provo, Utah. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Mexican Grey tron foundries re- 
quest capital and offere management of bysi- 
pees. 88 interested, write ua BO-7012, Business 





Rudd-Melikian’s display cartoon in this 
copy of Wusiness Week on page 155 Bee how 


you can have « steady income from your own 
business, Chotce franchises open Factory train- 
ing. Write Redd-Melikian, Inc., 1847 N. How- 
ard @&., Phila, Pa, 


$200 week cleoning Venetion Blinds. Free 
book sew JS ‘iehita 18. Kaneae 
CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Pectory, Hotel, Realty, Gguipment mortgages 
consolidated of increased ermens reduces My 
4, 1 &-5792 


Field. 1008-tth Ave. N.¥.C. 2 
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The Summer Rally 
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Yellow Light Flashes 


A great debate is shaping up in Wall 
Street. The issue; Are we watchin 
the final phases of the greatest bull 
market in history or the interlude be- 
fore another spurt upward? 

In market letters, Wall Street offices, 
and across the bar at Oscar's and 
Schwartz's, the debate is picking up a 
faster beat. Perhaps the biggest talking 
point for the bears is the current money 
market situation. One Streeter, cocking 
a cautious eye at prices of U.S. Treas- 
ury bonds early this week, noted that 
“vou can do a whole lot better, yield- 
wise, putting your dough in Treasury 3s 
—at today’s prices they yield 3.06%— 
than in many blue chip commons.” 
(BW—Jul.30°55,p.66). 

The signs of tighter money are more 
than omens now (page 25). This week 
proved that as both the New York 
prime rate and the Federal Reserve's 
discount rate were hiked. Tighter 
money is a fact; tight money, maybe 
nearly as tight as 1953, is now reck- 
oned not far off by many observers. 

¢ Yields—This poses some problems for 
the stock market. For one thing, yields 
on industrial shares generally are at 
low levels. The yield on Standard & 
Poor's 50 industrial index is around 
3.5%—not much better than yields on 
governments, and considerably below 
vields on many good-quality municipal 


bonds when their tax exemption privi- 
lege is figured in 

If the market should continue to 
nudge upward-—with a further lowering 
of yiclds—the investor who prizes yields 
above all might well start to shift his 
money into areas of better return. And 
the investor who is suspicious of the 
level of the market aside from its 
yield aspects, might well shift into 
defensive issues, such as utilities (page 
92), or go even further and buy high- - 
grade bonds. 
¢ Disturbing Flements—The yaw of 
tightening money and stock market 
record levels also reminds Wall Street 
bulls of some distasteful history. ‘Three 
previous bull markets fell in the wake 
of dropping bond prices: 1929, when 
bond yields stood well above yields on 
industrial stocks; 1937, and 1946. In 
all three cases, bond prices hit their 
high anywhere from three to 20 months, 
before industrial stock prices did. Again 
in 1953, the same pattern temporarily 
emerged, with the industrials slumping 
off through the first nine months after 
bond prices earlier hit their high. 

Another disturbing element in the 
market is the slight regard given to 
genuinely bullish developments. Near- 
record first-half earnings, for instance, 
didn’t propel the market on a new up- 
ward leg—in fact, stocks of those com- 
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panies that didn’t act in accord with 
rumors of stock splits or mergers sold 
off sharply despite good earnings figures. 
Even dividends fon't provide much 
push. General Motors announced a 
50¢ dividend hike, but its stock moved 
little on the news. 
¢ End of an Era?—As some Streeters 
see it, investor attitudes, too, fall into 
a bearish pattern. Moody's Stock Sur- 
vey, for instance, points out that the 
market has “stepped decisively for 
ward” into an era marked by factors— 
such as yields and price-carnings ratios 
that in the past have proved disastrous 
Adds Moody's: “Now it has become 
adorned . . . with all the trappings that 
appear when a really great bull market 


The Summer Rally: Box Score to 


is nearing the climax of its develop 
ment. These include the usual intangi- 
bles like a ‘new era’ psychology.” 

Despite the weight of bearish argu 
ment, you can still make a powerful 
case for the other side, too. The 
underlying foundations of the market 
-growth of U.S. production, popula 
tion, technology, and productivity—are 
still there and stronger than ever, And 
one Wall Streeter adds a decisive note 
to the bullish viewpoint: “They've 
talked about the end of the bull mar 
ket with every market pause since 1949 
-but cach time we had a new upward 
move. Now, with the economic situa 
tion stronger than ever, why bet on a 
slump again?” 


Date 


May Subsequent High Recent Summer Rally Gains 
Stock Group Low Lad Date Lad it High Now 
Agnecultural machinery 176.8 193.8 Jul. 20 192.3 9.6% & am 
Aircraft manufacturing 480.8 *518.0 Jun. 15 499.1 5.8 19 
Air transport 545.9 668 9 Jun s 040.5 4.2 94 
Aluminum 814.7 1050 6 Jul 6 1003.6 2.0 23.2 
Automobile 336.7 67 Jul. 27 4667 6 6 
Auto parts, accessories 242.6 262.2 Jul. 27 42.2 81 8.1 
Auto trucks 182.7 237.9 Jul. 27 237.9 w2 2 
Building materials 297.0 437.8 Jun. 22 $25.1 13.7 95 
Carpets, rugs 120.9 132.8 Jul. 27 132.8 94 98 
Chemicals 407 1 404.5 Jul 6 467.9 21.5 “49 
Cigarette manufacturers 6.0 80.6 Jul. 27 890 6 42 42 
Cigar makers 169.4 180.5 Jul 6 i770 6.6 45 
Coal—bituminous 550.4 660 4 Jun, 22 635.9 20.0 is.5 
Confectionery 153.5 169 8 jul. 20 167.8 10.6 u 
Containers —glass 188.7 199 3 Jul. 20 196.4 5.6 4% 
Containers—metal 133.5 151.6 Jun, 22 142.8 13.6 7.0 
Copper 250.4 248.9 Jul 6 288 7 is4 15.3 
Distillers 447.4 409.9 Jul, 27 09.9 43 14.3 
Department stores 444 374.4 Jun. 22 74.5 a7 a7 
Drugs—e thical 210.4 219.7 May 25 212.6 44 1.0 
Drugs —proprietary, cosmetics 246.3 259.7 Jul 6 257.4 54 4.5 
Electrica) equipment 49.4 479.3 Jun. 15 $53.9 8.6 1.5 
Fertilizers sua *551 7 Jus. 22 516.5 2.4 4.1 
Pinance companies 0.9 2786.7 jun. 15 273.48 99 4.9 
5¢, 10¢, $1 chains 123.0 1” 4 jul. 20 128.9 60 4.8 
Pood companies 212.1 216.6 Jul. 27 216.6 - 2.1 
Gold mining (U. 8.) 65.0 8.0 May 25 “2 4.6 1 
Lead, zinc 109.7 126.1 Jun. 22 123.8 49 12.9 
Leather 190.8 *202 8 Jul 27 202.4% 6.3 6.3 
Machine tools 14.2 "358.9 Jun. 29 M5 0 14.2 9.4 
Machinery 247 6 266.2 Jul 6 263.6 7.§ 6.5 
Mail order, general! chains M19 405.3 Jul. 20 01 18.5 17.1 
Metal fabricating $33.5 6.1 Jun, 22 $55.4 9.8 6.6 
Mining, smelting 195.7 226.5 jul. 27 2726.5 18.7 15.7 
Motion pictures 252.4 278.0 Jun. 22 274.1 10.1 86 
Office, business equipment 537.5 $42.3 Jul 6 s7a4 8.3 69 
Onl—crude producers a54.2 045.7 Jun. 29 923.5 0 7 1 
Onl— Integrated companies 422.0 son 3 Jul. 27 son 5 5 20.5 
Paper 1530.0 1491.3 Jul 6 1471.4 12.1 10.6 
Printing, publishing. . 164.7 179.8 jul. 27 179.8 92 9.2 
Radio, TV, electronics 453.8 515.6 jun. 1 479 0 13.6 $6 
Railroad equipment 138.1 150.5 Jun. 22 147.8 a8 7.0 
Rayon, acetate yarn 362.1 422.4 Jul 6 415.5 16.7 14.7 
Shipbuilding 490.5 "$12.6 Jun. 15 “4.2 4.5 5.4 
Shipping 659.6 093.1 Jun. 15 om 2 51 4.7 
shoes 147.8 162.9 Jul. 27 162.9 10,2 10.2 
Soaps s 2741.3 "2708 1 Jul. 27 27081 60 6.0 
Soft drinks 125.9 41.1 Jal. 27 i4t.t 12.1 12.1 
Steel 342.5 472.2 Jul 6 wo 5 23.5 22.7 
Sugar 130.5 131.2 Jun. 22 129.6 0.5 0.7 
Sulphur prodweers........... 428.4 482.4 Jun. 22 452.4 12.6 5.6 
Textile weavers 264.2 2.4 Jul. 27 24 13.3 13.4 
Tires, rubber goods 959.2 1049 2 Jun. 22 979.7 94 2.1 
233.3 *257.4 Jun. 22 232.3 14 04 


Vegetable oils 


Data 
peaks as are the others 
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Standard & Poor's Corp. Weekly Stock Price Indexes (1035-30 = 100) 


* These highs are not new 1955 








REEVES 





fractional HP Vari-Speed 
MOTODRIVE 


compact, attractive design 


Within streamlined, metallic- 
blue housing is Reeves’ ‘“‘weather- 
ized’’ motor, time-tested speed 
changing mechanism, and heat- 
treated helical gear speed reducer. 
Maximum space for vertical model 
only 1654” x 21'4” x 1114”. Other 
models equally compact. 


simple, accurate operation 


 14-curn handwheel on Speedial 
indicator gives you stepless, accu- 
rate speeds from 3 to 4660 rpm’s— 
within a 2:1 to 10:1 speed range. 
Electric remote or automatic con- 
trols also available. 


versatile application 


Select your exact needs from 112 
assemblies: ‘4, '4 or % hp. units; 
horizontal left or right, vertical, or 
45° left or right models; horizontal 
or vertical down output shaft. 


Write Dept. 19-M543 for complete bulletin, 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
Columbus, Indiana 


Division of RELIANCE Electric 
and Engineering Co. 
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This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an 
offer lo buy securities. 


July 26, 1955 


913,531 Shares 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company 
Common Stock 


Par Value $5 per Share 


The Company has issued to holders of its outstanding Common Stock trans- 
ferable warrants, expiring August 8, 1955, evidencing rights to subscribe 
for these shares, at the price set forth below and at the rate of one share for 
each ten shares held, all as more fully set forth in the prospectus. Common 
Stock may be offered by the underwriters as set forth in the prospectus. 


Subscription Price $50 per share 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned 
(who are among the underwriters named in the prospectus) as may 
legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
The First Boston Corporation Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. Glore, Forgan & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Smith, Barney & Co. 

Stone & Welsster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation 

White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. A. G. Becker & Co. 
Incorporated ~ 











McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 





PERSONNEL MANAGERS 


NEED ENGINEERS . .. TECHNICIANS? 


Write us today for a free copy of 
“RESERVOIR OF ENGINEERS & TECHNICAL MEN” 


lt explains how you can pin point your employment advertisement to just those 
men with the job qualifications you want . . . without wasting money on super- 


fluous circulation. 


Classified Advertising Divisi 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 














Wall St. Talks . . . 


. about waiting for 
Ford stock . . . one way to get 
rich . . . Sears denies debt 
plan... Brazilian bargains. 


Early-bird orders for Ford Motor 
stock are building up at a smart pace 
in brokerage houses, though many 
Streeters doubt that any public offering 
is likely for several months. 


Of such stuff are profits often 
made: Early this year, so runs a Street 
yarn, a trader heard Reynolds Metals 
would soon introduce a new “hot” 
item: an aluminum oil can. Figuring 
on making a “quick buck,” he bought 
100 shares at $115. To date the 
new container has not materialized, 
but the trader still holds the stock. At 
midweck, shares were selling at $217, 
after earlier hitting $232. To make 
things even nicer, his paper profits this 
week became a long-term gain. 


Sears, Roebuck denies Street rumors 
that it contemplates a new $750-million 
long-term debt offering. Probable basis 
for the story: A $200-million bank term- 
loan matures Nov. 15, 1956, and Sears 
has recently been talking to under- 
writers about the new-issues situation. 


“Where are they now?” department: 
Here's how prices of some early-1955 
spectacular rumor-babies now stand, 
compared with the prices at which they 
peaked out; Off 26%: Warren Foundry 
and Hupp Corp.; off 33%: General 
Dynamics, Bath Iron, and Rohr Air- 
craft; off 41%: Pantepec Oil. 


Two “penny” mining stock - 
lations supplied 7% of all Big rd 
trading on Monday: United Park City 
Mines, which closed at $3.37, and 
Callahan Zinc-Lead, which closed at 
$5.75. 


Brazilians claim their “bargain stocks” 
(25% yields, they say, are common) 
are beginning to attract U.S. traders 
who have been wary due to Brazil's 
economic position and exchange difh- 
culties. The coming elections, they 
think, could well quicken that trend. 
The two candidates most likely to be 
friendly with the U.S. appear to have 
the best chance of winning 


Mid-August, normally a drought 

in the new issues market, will 

ing some hefty offerings: $200-million 

General Motors Acceptance deben- 

tures; $67-million Pacific Tel. & Tel. 

debentures; $19.5-million St. Louis-San 
Francisco Ry. mortgage bonds. 
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Bad News for Bad Check Passers 


HAT, you may ask, have banks and bad checks to do 
with Mallory? Well, TV works for banks these 
days and Mallory is quite a factor in the production of 



















precision parts for good television sets. 


To guard against bad check passers and to speed customer ser- 
vice many banks now use closed-circuit TV linking tellers’ 
cages with central signature file. Doubtful about a customer's 
identity or the validity of a signature, the teller speaks the 
name into a handy intercom, 


In seconds the authorized signature card is placed before a 
compact TV camera and reproduced on the screen in the 
teller's cage for fast, positive identification, 





Today you will find that closed-circuit TV has gone to work in 
many another business and industry. 


In steel strip mills . . . chemical and explosives plants 
power stations... atomic energy projects... TV_ provides 
fast, dependable observation of equipment and processes that 
have been too remote or dangerous for man to watch closely 
Constant TV observation improves operations and helps 
prevent disaster. 





be ASSURE dependable TV performance in such circumstances, set 
manufacturers use Mallory precision components—capacitors, resis- 
tors, controls and rectifiers that team up by the hundreds to carry out 
the complex job of putting a good picture on a TV screen. 


The set manufacturers know that Mallory components, products of a 
pioneer in the electronics field, are backed by intensive research and 
highly specialized production facilities. They know, too, that Mallory 
components give outstanding service in millions of TV sets in homes 
all across the country. 





P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6. INDIANA 
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For lighting at its best.. Plexiglas 


Fine buildings deserve fine lighting. That is why more 


and more owners of buildings, and their architects, 


are specifying lighting equipment with diffusers made 


of PLexiG.as®. This acrylic plastic gives them lighting 
at its best, because it provides 

PERMANENCE. Riwid, strong and durable, PLexicias 
is noted for resistance to discoloration and to breakage 
It complements the firm, solid appearance of floor, 
wall and ceiling surfaces. 

QUALITY ILLUMINATION, PLexicias provides max- 
imum transmission and complete diffusion of light 


yet has low surface brightness that is easy on the eves 


DECORATIVE APPEAL. When liehting fixtures have 











diffusers made of PLexicLas—most beautiful of all 
types of plastics—they are highly attractive in appear- 
ance, lighted or unlighted. 


For complete satisfaction in lighting, make sure your 
plans include the use of PLexicias. We will be glad to 
send you a folder that shows many of the diffuser 
shapes and designs that are available. Just ask for 
“Architectural Lighting with PLexiG.as.” 


RI ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
Washington Squore, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Oak Cliff Savings and 
Loan Building, Dalias, 
Texas. Lighted 
throughout by recessed 
fluorescent luminaires 
with diffusers of 
PLEXIGLAS. Architects: 
Prinz and Brooks. 


Canadian diatributor 
Crystal Glass & Plastics, 
Lad., 130 Queen's Quay 
at Jarvis Street 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 





BUSINESS WEEK People often dream of owning an island. It’s a traditional ideal that 
AUG. 6, 1955 seems to contain an answer to the need to “get away from it all”—both in a 
ae business and a social sense. 


It may or may not be an answer. But it’s a lot easier to find out than you 
might imagine—because it’s possible to buy an island almost any place you 
choose. And more and more executives are doing it these days, discovering 
for themselves just how much there is to a part-time Robinson Crusoe life. 


A BUSINESS WEEK How do you go about buying an island? Best bet is to work through 

one of three main sources: (1) The U.S. Government, Bureau of Land Man- 

agement, Dept. of the Interior; (2) real-estate brokers in a specific vicinity 

SERVICE (if you have one in mind); and (3) Previews, Inc., a national real-estate 
clearing house. 


Expect to spend more time finding your island than you would other 
types of real-estate. But it will help cut down the scope of your search if 
you first figure out a few things—the particular season you will be spending 
on the island, how much time it takes to get there, the hobbies and sports 
that interest you, and such. 


For example: Most islands are ideally situated for yachting, swimming, 
fishing, and boating. But northern and western islands may have the added 
attraction of hunting and shooting. 


Best islands for summer use only, say most experts, are in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Maine, Minnesota, Canada, and the Thousand Islands. 


For winter escape they recommend Florida (particularly the Key Largo 
Islands), the West Indies, the Bahamas, and Virgin Islands. But there are 
also many Pacific Coast islands, as well as river islands in such states as 
Idaho and Montana. 


Note that you can find both developed and undeveloped islands in almost 
every island area. (Incidentally, the U.S. government handles only undevel- 
oped islands.) 


But you’re probably best off—both in time and money—if you buy an 
island that is already developed. That’s because even though local labor 
may be cheap, materials may cost you twice as much as they do at home. 
And the added problems of clearing land, providing a water supply, and 
transporting materials to the island mean extra time in getting a home built. 





How much does an island cost? That depends on demand, what's 
fashionable, and accessibility to the mainland. Thus a small island in remote 
Canada may cost as little as $200; but there’s almost no limit to the price 
you might pay around Nassau, Jamaica, or Florida. 


Generally, you'll find that islands have low real-estate taxes. For 
example, one developed island (one-and-a-half acres) in the Bahamas with 
a price tag of $100,000 has yearly taxes of $211.15. A Canadian island 
($21,000, 10 acres, also developed) has an annual tax bill of $55.31. 


And a 106-acre island in Lake Superior, valued at $125,000, has a tax 
rate of $162.20. On undeveloped islands, taxes run even less. 


It’s generally tougher to get a mortgage for an island than for other 
real estate. Just how tough depends largely on the resalability of the 
land. A general rule of thumb: the more remote the island, the harder it 

PAGE 143 is to get a mortgage. 
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Before you get serious about buying an island, it’s essential to keep one 
thing in mind: Simply owning a piece of land surrounded by water doesn’t 
make a Utopia any more than does simply owning any other piece of land. 


Remember that an island has a great many disadvantages, particularly 
for those used to all the comforts of modern life. For example: Most islands 
have no communication facilities. You may find rain to be your only source 
of water supply. And you’re dependent on boats to get anywhere. 


But if these are just the things you’re looking for, don’t let anyone talk 
you out of it. The island life is for you. 


—eo— 


It’s too easy for anyone who reads a lot to ignore the importance of 
proper lighting. But paying some attention to it will not only help prevent 
eye-strain and fatigue—it can mean preservation of sight. 


Lighting engineers advise 50 to 75 foot candles of glareless light for 


reading, writing, or any other close work. In laymen’s terms, this means 
from five to 10 times more light than is normally available in the home. 


Best way to overcome such a lack is to set aside a corner of your living 
room or den for reading purposes. Get a good lamp, which will preferably 
supplement overhead lighting, as your main “seeing tool.” 

Such lamps are expensive; one manufactured by the Sight Light Co., 
for example, sells for around $30. It is strictly utilitarian in appearance, 
is designed for proper reading, not for looks. 

A lamp is good for reading if it meets these three specifications: 

* Reflects the maximum amount of light from a standard 100-watt bulb. 
* Diffuses the light into an abundance of glareless illumination. 


¢ Shields your eyes from the glare of the bulb. 


August marks the start of the big U.S. hayfever season, which runs 
from six to eight weeks each year. 


Victims seeking areas where the pollen count is low can find out from 
a booklet, Hay Fever, and What You Can Do About It. Put out by Amer- 
ican Foundation for Allergic Diseases, 274 Madison Ave., New York 16 
(Price: 10¢), it lists the ragweed rating of 674 communities and vacation 
areas. It also discusses various pollens, and ways of alleviating distressing 
hayfever symptoms. But, like everything else, it offers no cure. 


—oe— 


Angina pectoris is one of the most common and painful of heart condi- 
tions. For years, nitroglycerin has been the drug of choice in treating 
attacks—it dilates the coronary arteries quickly. But its effect is short. 


Now scientific tests show that another drug, peritrate, produces much 
the same effect and is much more long-lasting. It’s being used for prolonged 
protection against attack; nitroglycerin is still the drug used in acute attacks. 


—_e—_ 


Note for high-fidelity fans: The first descriptive directory and buyers’ 
guide will be published in October. Advance copies of the 150-page book 
will sell for 50¢ at the New York Audio Fair. Later it will sell for $1. 


Contents copyrighted wader the general copyright on the Aug. 6, 1965, Issue—Gusiness Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N.Y. 
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Ever-Pac now puts in management's hands the remedy for what has always plagued 
them and shippers—expensive hot boxes. Over 71% of all hot boxes are directly 
attributable to “waste-grabs.” Ever-Pac makes “waste-grabs” impossible. Shippers 
get faster, more reliable service. Costly breakdowns are virtually eliminated. 

More impressive still is the fact that U. S. Ever-Pac costs 3 to 14 times LESS 
than other devices. And because Ever-Pac is a superior replacement for waste pack- 
ing—it can be classified as an expense item—and NOT capital investment. 

A product of United States Rubber Company, U.S. Ever-Pac requires no costly 
special oil seals. 


“U.S.” Research perfects it. 


“U.S.” Production builds it. e Interchanges with present equipment, without shop modifications, 
le : machining or additional labor costs, e Low-cost initial installation. 
U.S. Industry depends on it. B 


e Easy determination of oil level. e Low-cost upkeep. 
e Trouble-free service. e No mechanical parts to get out of order. 


U. S. Ever-Pac has A.A.R. approval for application to a specified number of cars 
which move in general interchange service (Docket No, L-129). We will be happy 
to have an engineer call on you with full details. Write or get in touch with address 
below. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Hose + Belting + Expansion Joints + Rubber-to-metal Products + Oil Field Specialties + Plastic Pipe and Fittings + Grinding Wheels + Packings + Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products + Protective Linings and Coatings + Conductive Rubber + Adhesives + Roll Coverings + Mate and Matting 











OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 








Theodore R. Olive was only twelve 
when he decided that he wanted to be 
an engineer. By the time he was sixteen, 
the patriotic fervor of World War I was 
running high and the country needed 
farm hands. . . so Ted went to work on 
a Wyoming sheep ranch. Packed with 
unusual adventures, his six-month stay 
provided him with so much material for 
successful high school and college essays 
that he developed a taste for writing. 

To realize his boyhood ambitions, 
Ted spent five years at Harvard getting 
his formal education in Chemical En- 
gineering and another four years get- 
ting broad varied experience in the 
chemical industries. He jumped at the 
chance to join Chemical and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineering in 1927. As he puts it, 
“It was my chance to combine the two 
things I most enjoyed—writing and 


Now, as Senior Associate Editor of 
Chemical Engineering, Ted is one of 
McGraw-Hill’s hardest working and 
most prolific editors. In addition to 
contributing many pages of text to 
each issue of Chemical Engineering, 
this devotee of the slide rule has found 
time to help organize the Process In- 











His ‘ware dreams 


dustries Division of the American Soci- 
ety of Mechanical Engineers—to serve 
as chairman of the ASME Professional 
Divisions Committee and Board on 
Technology—to prepare a very com- 
prehensive Guide to Process Instru- 
ment Elements—and to write special 
material for several authoritative hand- 
books. Friends wonder how he ever 
finds time for his hobbies of home mod- 
ernizaticon and boating. 

Mr. Olive’s experience, knowledge of 
his job, and ability to serve his readers, 
is typical of McGraw-Hill editors. 
They’re specialists. They know their 
fields. They live with the problems of 
the men—within these fields—who look 
to them for accurate reporting of news 
that is vital to their industry. 

Their “product” has to be good. 
Editorial quality must be consistently 
maintained because every McGraw-Hill 
publication is sold to its subscribers . . . 

because of the ability of McGraw- 
editors to pack each page with 
information that will help their 
readers do a more efficient job. That is 
why every McGraw-Hill publication 
provides an alert, interested audience 
for the advertiser’s sales messages. 


McGRAW- HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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Next week doorbells will ring in 230 
U.S. communities in a monthly count 
of the unemployed—one of the most 
quoted, and certainly the most con- 
troversial, of all federal statistics. 

It's easy to understand why the count 
is used so often. 

The trend of unemployment is a 
handy way to check on the economy. 
Businessmen, labor leaders, law makers, 
and government administrators cite it 
constantly—yet they are the ones who 
denounce it most often as inaccurate 
and misleading. Now they are going to 
get a more dependable estimate. 

* Overhaul—Census officials are making 

a major overhaul of the Current Popu- 
lation Survey (CPS), which produced 
the unemployment estimate and related 
data. 

Con has voted CPS $450,000 
more than it had last year. Here's how 
CPS is going to s it: 

. The number of house-to-house 
calls will be increased by two-thirds— 
from 21,000 to 35,000. For years, cen- 
sus officials have blamed part of the 
survey's troubles on a too small sample. 
The unemployment estimate, in par- 
ticular, has been subject to a wide 
range of error—over 4% a third of the 
time, and over 8% once out of 20. 

¢ Calls will be made in 100 addi- 
tional communities. They already are 
made in most cities over 300,000 popu- 
lation. Some of the additions will be in 
areas where population has expanded 
rapidly. 
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¢ Census will check closer on the 
accuracy of interviews, on which the 
whole structure rests. 

But officials are not kidding them- 
selves. The estimate of unemployment 
will always be the center of a running 
fight in the half world where politics 
and economics mix. This is not the 
fault of census officials. 
¢ Top Class—The men who plan and 
administer CPS are acknowledged 
leaders in survey work. Scholars do not 
question their knowledge. Businessmen 
and officials vouch for their integrity. 
The increase in appropriations this 
year was a solid vote of confidence 
from lawmakers—acknowledgment that 
much of CPS’s troubles in the past has 
been due to inadequate funds. 

Part of CPS's troubles stems from 
politics, where unemployment is always 
a lively topic. And some of it stems 
from the unique nature of the mate- 
rial being gathered. CPS does not deal 
with units of physical production, or 
retail prices, as some of the govern- 
ment’s most successful statistical series 
do. Instead, it is enmeshed in mental 
attitudes, personal quirks, and deep- 
running emotions. 

* Added Goals—When the survey was 
started late in the sion it had a 


single purpose—to estimate unemploy- 


ar Today it - mg _— more. 

CPS provides the only comprehen- 

sive measure of the entire labor force, 

both employed and unemployed. 
This puts CPS in the spotlight. Its 


@ “What was your husband doing last 
“What did he do last week about finding 


“How many weeks has he been look- 


A Closer Count of the Jobless 


estimates appear in Economic Indica- 
tors, published by the joint Committee 
on the Economic Report. 

Ask any official how unemployment 
is running, and he will haul out Indi- 
cators, turn to a page headed Employ- 
ment and Wages, and read you a num- 
ber—2,679,000 for June. He will prob- 
ably add that this is 4% of the civilian 
labor force—another CPS figure. And 
he may note the newest CPS figure for 
employment—over 64-million—set a new 


high. 

The survey provides a breakdown by 
occupation, age, sex, and color. It pres 
information on hours worked, and on 
the number of people with jobs but 
temporarily not at work. It even gives 
the reasons. 


1. The Fact-Gatherers 


Into all this fact-gathering, the 
world’s finest mathematical statisticians 
pour all they know about survey struc- 
ture, random sampling, scientifically 
designed questionnaires, and use of the 
Univac. But results can be no better 
than the 300 part-time interviewers who 
ring the doorbells. 

BUSINESS WEEK reporters have talked 
to many of them in recent weeks, from 
Boston to Los Angeles. The verdict 
was almost unanimous: able, sincere, 
well-trained. 

The typical interviewer is in her 30s 
or 40s, a housewife and mother, with 
an above-average education. She likes 
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people. She has to. Her job is to barge 
im on other busy housewives and ex- 
tract information about something that 
many call “none of the government's 
business.” 

“But you've been chosen to repre- 
sent 2,400 other families,” the argu- 
ment goes. In almost every case, the 
interviewer wins. “The very rich, the 
very poor, and the lonely are the 
easiest,” a San Francisco interviewer 
said. 

The worst are the middle class, whose 
incomes begin to range toward $10,- 
000. “They feel powerful enough to 
defy the government,” was one ex- 
planation, by a Chicago interviewer. 
¢ Few Balk—Absolute refusals are rare. 
The only two recalled by a Detroit 
veteran of the survey were a professor 
of economics and a state statistician. 
Both gave the same reason: no faith in 
statistics. 

Interviewers have rounded up stray 
cows, put out fires, bathed babies, and 
settled family quarrels in the interests 
of their questionnaire. 

They put in about one week's work 
on CPS and get another week on 
other census activities. For years they 
were paid $1.25 per hour; now they are 
being raised to $1.53. Since 1953, 
vacancies have been filled through local 
Republican patronage—a practice criti- 
cized by a special advisory committee 
on employment statistics in a report to 
Secy. of Commerce Sinclair Weeks. 
Patronage or not, the impression is 
that they are a dedicated group who 
believe wholeheartedly in what they 
are doing. What's more, they are con- 
vinced their interviewing 1s accurate, 
that people tell them the truth, and 
that if anything is wrong it must be 
in Washington. But the evidence 
points the other way. The chief weak- 
ness of the survey lies at the point of 
interview. 


ll. Tracking Down Errors 


Census officials are doing a lot of re- 
search into the interview and the ques- 
tionnaire, and respondents. They will 
do even more when the new money 
becomes available. The reason is a 
shocking discovery made in January, 
1954. In that month, the base of the 
survey was being shifted from 68 
areas to the present 230, with estimates 
made on both patterns. 

In theory, the two estimates should 
have been nearly the same. Actually, 
the 68-area survey turned up 700,000 
fewer unemployed than the larger one, 
a discrepancy of more than 30%. 

Something was radically wrong. A 
quick study by outside experts showed 
there was no fault in the new 230-area 
sample. The major part of the differ- 
ence plainly lay with the basic imforma- 
tion as turned in by interviewers. Some 
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stemmed from the carelessness of cx- 
perienced interviewers; some from poor 
training of beginners. It added up to a 
sharp warning: Interviewing was the 
weak spat. 

e Mysteries—Officials wondered again 
about interviewing in June last year. 
Every June the labor force is tempor- 
arily increased by high school and col 
lege students looking for work. In 
June of 1953, this increase was 1.5- 
million. In 1954 it was only 1-million 
-far fewer than seemed reasonable. 
This year it was back to 1.5-million. 
lhe 1954 dip has never been explained. 

Faulty interviewing may some day 
prove to be the explanation of a stand- 
ing CPS mystery. 

Statisticians have long noted that 
when a group of families is first brought 
into the survey, it shows a markedly 
higher rate of unemployment than in 
succeeding interviews. This has no 
connection with changes in overall 
employment. 

New groups of families are fed into 
the survey cach month; regardless of 
general economic conditions, they con- 
sistently show more 
than families already being surveyed. 
This tendency may be partly because 
the respondent, once she gets to know 
the interviewer, wants to stress only 
good news. 

But the advisory committee also 
suggested that the interviewer might 
not probe so deeply in later interviews 
as she did in the first one, 

This is substantiated by what inter 
viewers told BUSINESS WEEK. 

“After the first call, I get the infor- 
mation by telephone,” one explained. 
“That's permitted under the rules and 
to meet my quota I have to do it. I 
suspect I don’t get all the unemployed 
like I do het can stick my toot in 
the door.” 
¢ Wrong Answers—Errors stemming 
from the interview are not mainly the 
fault of the field staff. Three-fourths 
of them are due to the respondents, 
according to a recent study based on 
re-interviews conducted by CPS’s staff 
of 60 supervisors. The supervisor 
goes back to some of the families in 
the regular survey and asks the full slate 
of questions over again. 

When the differences were analyzed, 
they stacked up like this: 

¢ One-fourth are due to a different 
respondent, that is, where the regular in- 
terviewer talked to the mother of a 
family, the supervisor on the call-back 
talked to a son or the father. 

¢ One-half are due to a misunder- 
standing of the question by the re- 
spondent usually about such matters as 
how many hours each member of the 
family worked the preceding week, or 
whether some jobless person actually 
looked for work. 

¢ One-fourth are due to the orig 


unemployment . 


inal enumerator, usually a misinter- 
pretation of the answer. 


lll. Statisticians vs. People 


The ideal, of course, is a miraculously 
scientific questionnaire that would 
avoid all possibility of human error— 
one that would yield 100% accurate 
data, regardless of who asked the ques- 
tions or who answered them, Survey 
planners may dream of such; they never 
expect to see one. 

Even so, the field staff is impressed 
with the discipline under which they 
work, 

For one thing, they have no choice 
to interview. They are given a segment 
of a map, and are told to interview 
every household in the segment. If a 
dwelling is torn down, it is dropped 
and nothing takes its place. If a new 
house is built its occupants are added 
to the survey. If a family moves out 
and another moves in, the new family 
is picked up. 

The selection of segments is made 
in Washington to assure a random 
sample, 
¢ No Choice—About the questions, in- 
terviewers point out, “We have no 
choice. We just ask what's on the 
card. We don't dare change anything.” 

I'hat is true enough—but only for the 
first round of questions, Beyond that, 
almost every thorough interviewer finds 
herself free-wheeling. Even her 140 
page manual of instructions often fails 
to guide her, 


. nitions—Who, for example, are 
to be numbered among the unem- 
ployed? 


Officially, they are persons over 14 
who are not in school, who didn't work 
during the week preceding the survey, 
and who are looking for work, Also 
included are persons who would have 
been looking except for temporary ill- 
ness, or who expect to be called back 
to a regular line of work at some in- 
definite date, or who believe no jobs 
are available in their line. 

A jobless truck driver says he will 
send his wife out to work before he'll 
take anything that pays less than $4 
an hour; what's more, he'll drive only 
one make of truck. Yet he looked for 
work, within his own rules, so he is 
unemployed in the survey. But if his 
wife does actually get a job, and he 
appears to be satisfied to stay at home 
and do the housework, he may show up 
in later surveys as out of the labor 
force altogether, and therefore not un- 
employed. 

A garment worker in New York, idle 
for three months, indignantly denies 
that he is unemployed, because he is 
positive he will be called back to his 
old job. 
¢A Way of Life—Fishermen, who 
habitually work seven of cight months 
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A good place 
to make sales-/ 


The living room is one of America’s best salesrooms. It’s 
the place where national advertisers tell their sales story 
on TV...in magazines...in newspapers. 


But the smart advertiser doesn’t stop there. He turns 
prospects into buyers by using Trade Mark Service in 
telephone directories. And in his advertising he tells pros- 
pects to look in the ‘Yellow Pages’—under his trade-mark 
heading—for the name, address and telephone number of 
the nearest dealer. 


Trade Mark Service is the best answer to the problem 
of how to boost sales at the community level. A Trade 
Mark Service representative will recommend a plan for 
you. Call him at the Bell telephone business office. 


Displaying this embiem in your advertising 
means more sales for your dealers. 











and draw unemployment pay the rest 
of the year, offer a similar problem. 

So do many workers in the South, 
who make enough in a season of cot- 
ton ginning, for example, to fish for 
several months. It is their way of life. 
Under a strict interpretation of the 
rules, they are “unemployed” during 
this period. But there’s a suspicion that 
they sometimes are placed in a catch- 
all designation called “other”; if so, 
ther are not included in the labor force 
at all and therefore are not “unem- 
ployed.” 

The housewife who says she is look- 
ing for work is a stock problem. The 
test with her—as with others—is 
whether she actually did anything 
about getting 2 job within the previous 
60 days. If she satisfied the interviewer 
on this score, she is “unemployed”; 
otherwise, she is put under “H” for 
keeping house, regardless of what she 
says. 

Interviewers sometimes have to guess 
whether a potential worker is really 
looking, or is merely receptive to a 
good offer. A teenage girl lolling around 
the house may have no intention of 
taking a job as checker at a neighbor- 
hood market, though she might be 
open to an offer from Hollywood. 

It would be inaccurate to leave the 
impression that a majority of cases offer 
problems. They don’t. They are easily 
and accurately classified in the skillful 
sequence of questions. But there are 
enough problems to cause major con- 
cern. The advisory committee pointed 
out that it was necessary to depend 
“rather heavily on personal evaluations.” 


IV. New Meanings 


To many, the CPS definition of un- 

employment is too broad. 

ut spokesmen for labor find it 
too narrow. They would like to see it 
include workers temporarily laid off, 
which would have increased unemploy- 
ment an average of 220,000 a month 
in 1954. 

Labor objects to the rules that allow 
interviewers to classify 2 jobless person 
as outside the labor force and therefore 
not among the unemployed, if he is 
not actively seeking a job. They want 
unemployment to include anyone who 
has canvassed the job situation, found 
nothing, and has decided to wait until 
the labor market improves. 

These and other questions about 
CPS are being reviewed by an inter- 
agency committee headed by Charles 
Stewart, assistant commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. A report 
will be submitted to the Budget Bu- 
reau’s Office of Statistical Standards. 
The committee is not going into tech- 
nical procedures. But census officials 
hope ideas will emerge that will sim- 
plify the questionnaire. 
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first aid for corrosion problems... 


Where corrosion causes trouble, try titanium. It 


may be the cure you've been looking for. For 
titanium is exceptionally resistant to most forms 
of corrosive attack. 

For example, titanium is almost inert to the 
huge family of chemicals based on the chloride 
ion, including brine, calcium hypochlorite or 
ferric chloride. 


But that’s not all. Titanium is as strong as 
steel, but 44% lighter . . 
worked by normal shop practices. 


. and it can be readily 


TITANIUM 























In vital parts, such as valve trim, fittings, tub- 
ing, heat exchangers or condensers, titanium 
more than pays its way in terms of less idle 
equipment time lower replacement costs 
less product contamination. 

REM-CRU’s engineers will be glad to help 
you make the best, most profitable use of this 
unique new metal. And you can do it now, for 
REM-CRU’s expanded production facilities 
mean prompt delivery of REM-CRU titanium 


in the forms and grades you need 


REM-CcCRU — 
TEUTAN EU IM soancw-cru titanium. inc., MiDLand, PENNSYLVANIA 
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graph Corp. aslee 


Louis R. Kurtin (above) caught TelAuto- 
three years ago. He 





bought control, cleaned house, and now 


he’s... 


Writing a New Leaf 


For 50 years, TelAutograph Corp 
has been coasting along with much the 
same product, much the same custom 
It seemed to defy one of manage 
ment’s favorite maxims: Grow or die 

Suddenly the company is crackling 
with activity: new management, new 
headquarters, new products, new sub 
sidiaries. Its Telescriber Service, basi 
cally unchanged since 1907, is being 
jazzed up with new features, and man 
igement is aiming at a fourfold increase 
in sales over the next five vears 


crs 


The Telescriber is a machine that 
transmits handwriting over wire and 
reproduces it at the other end. Banks 


and ticket offices use it widels 
without a skilled operator, it provides 
record, easily corrected and 
reproducing symbols as readily as words 
* Branching Out—Besides 


the Telescriber and adding new 


hotels 
i written 


redesigning 
fea 
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tures, TelAutograph will soon offer a 
$2,356,000 convertible debenture issue 
to stockholders. This week, the bonds 
were selling on a when-issued basis at 
5% premium over par. Funds will go to: 

«Complete a deal putting Reo 
Holding Corp., a moribund corporate 
shell, into the nuciear field under Tel- 
Auto control 

¢ Establish a new industrial equip- 
ment leasing division 

Expansion plans, both for the staple 

lelescriber Service for the new 
fields, come at a time when TelAuto 
faces the first direct competition im its 
history. Autron Engineering, Inc., has 
just announced plans to make products 
similar to the ‘Telescriber 
* Run Like a Club—Most of TelAuto’s 
ictivity traced to the 
piqued curiosity of one man, 40-vear- 
old R. Kurtin (picture), Until 


and 


burst of can be 


Louis 
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Kurtin took a hand three years ago, 
nobody had gotten excited about the 
company 

TelAuto manufactured and leased 
its Telescriber machines with little effort 
at salesmanship. Management felt that 
if a company Nad a use for the service 
it would subscribe; it depended on re- 
newals of year-to-year contracts for 
about 80% of each year’s business. All 
a salesman had to do was keep his new 
sales slightly ahead of cancellations. 

From 1925 through 1951, new rental 
income only once topped $300,000 in 
any year, while total income was rising 
from $777,000 to $2,3-million (if you 
allow for inflation that means gross in- 
come no more than doubled in con- 
stant dollars). With sales predictable 
and budgeting easy, the corporation 
could be run like a club. Ana it was, 
in some ways, Says one company 
officer: “We seemed to have established 
rigid requirements for anyone wanting 
tosbecome our customer.” 
¢ What Curiosity Did—That's about 
what Kurtin bumped up against when 
he sent an inquiry to TelAuto. He 
was then president of American Ship- 
pers, Inc., a licensed air freight for- 
warder. He wanted TelAuto to provide 
him with a radio-operated Telescriber 
system so he could send written mes- 
sages to his trucks out on the road. 

TelAuto wasn’t interested in Kur 
tin’s idea. That startled Kurtin. He 
began inquiring about the company, 
found it was ripe for reorganization. 
Just about three years ago, x started 
picking up shares on the open market, 
for under $10 (stock now sells about 
$31). Late in 1952, he bought the 
controlling block of 75,000 shares (out 
of 226,000 shares outstanding) from 
Roger Babson, the forecaster. 
¢ Delayed Housecleaning—Now Kurtin 
is president, but for two years he held 





KURTIN’S HAND operates a Telescriber 


pen, and the message. . 
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up any extensive change in the com- 
pany. That was one of the conditions 
Babson set in selling his stock to Kurtin. 

What Kurtin cad at TelAuto, 
however, soon explained why he had 
got nowhere with his inquiry about a 
radio Telescriber system 

¢ Top executives didn’t have 
cnough faith to accept the stock options 
he offered them. Instead they asked 
for $2,000 raises. 

e There was no long-range plan- 
ning, either in production or marketing. 
Six months was about as far ahead as 
anyone looked, 

¢ A major sales office in the Mid- 
west had been visited by the sales man- 
ager only once in 10 years. For lack of 
) general manager, sales and service 
representatives in local offices were 
often at loggerheads. 
¢ The factory had a museumful of 


half-finished new products. Memos set- 
ting forth problems dating back as far 
' as 1932 had never been acted on. In 
one case, a hot prospect to serve as 
’ representative abroad had given up after 
" five years of futile correspondence with 
. the company. 
a ¢'The company had made no 
" cffort to get war work. 
. Since the first of the year, Kurtin has 
7. been whipping the organization into 
;, shape. Few of the old executive group 
have been retained. One is Frank C. 
' Seager, now general sales manager. Top 
le operating people have come from out 
' side, including three younger men for- 
. merly employed at Hughes Aircraft Co. 
d is electronics experts (BW—Jul.17’54, 
t, p45). 
it «Coming Up—Kurtin has moved 
- headquarters from New York to Los 
it Angeles, which he believes is the idea 
m center in the electronics field (BW— 
Jan.15°55,p66). By the end of the year 
. he hopes to double the 21-man sales 


id force. Already he has gotten action on 
many of the product ideas that had 
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ber COMES OUT HERE on a Telescriber 
receiver in another office. 
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step should be to contect Clarage. 
CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 
Kala 





Michigan 


mazoo, 


Canede Fans, iid., Montreal, Conede 


"Great System—Gets everybody in by ten o'clock” 


Keep the coffee-break in your control 


You could control the “coffee-break” this 
way—but fortunately, there’s a much better 
method available 

Rudd-Melikian, Inc. can provide complete con- 
trol of the “coffee-break” at no cost to manage- 
ment. R-M dispensers—completely automatic 
—serve delicious, hot Kwik-Kafé coffee, cold 
Coca-Cola, Pepsi-Cola, Minute Maid orange 
juice or soft drinks. “Coffee-break” time is 
reduced to a minimum and workers remain in 
their own work area. Service is supplied by your 
local factory-trained R-M distributor. 


{; » RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. 


Creators 





of an Industry 


Remember—you don't have complete control 
unless you have Kwik-Kafé, Clip the coupon— 
write us today! 


GP ae ED ES ED SD OD 9 BE GN GE OD ED a 

Rudd-Melikian, inc., 1949 N. Howere St., | 

Phila, 22, Pa, | 

Gentlemen: | 

|) Please show me how to control the 
“coffee-break” with R-M dispensers. | 
Booklet BD7 


|} Please send me full details about securing j 
a profitable Rudd-Melikian franchise. 











Nome Firm. J 
Street | 

City lone__._‘Sote____. 
icukieniieupeenmeipeiiipentantmoninedl 
153 





been gathering dust in the files for 


ears. 
. For example, Kurtin plans to push 
what TelAuto calls InstanForms— 
printed forms adapted to the machine 
so that Telescriber messages become 
standard business records, not mere 
mag} “ps notes. st 

¢ company is also perfecting a new 
desk model to connect a switchboard 
— with several executive offices. 

operator can buzz the executive's 
Telescriber, write him a note about an 
incoming call; if he’s in conversation 
with a visitor or on the t one, he 
can scribble instructions without in- 
terrupting his talk. 

Telescribers are also being designed 
to operate over longer distances. A 
major airline will shortly announce the 
linking of its five New York City ticket 
offices with the three metropolitan air- 
ports and a weather station, all by Tel- 
Auto. A central credit reporting bureau 
plans to use the system to connect its 
headquarters with outlying cities. 
¢ How It Works—The new long-dis- 
tance Telescribers use a frequency mod- 
ulation system that reproduces the 
nuances of handwriting much as FM 
radio reproduces the rich tones of music. 
This permits handwriting to be repro- 
duced more legibly and at longer dis- 
tances. But right now, all Telescribers 
need wires to transmit the signal. Next 
year, TelAuto hopes to have a wireless 
model working—thus solving the prob- 
lem that Kurtin originally brought to 
the company in 1952. 

Either way the signal is transmitted, 
the system depends on modifying an 
electric current by moving a pen that’s 
fitted with contact rollers and rheostats. 
At the receiver (picture, page 153), the 
varying current through another elec- 
tromagnet actuates a pen that’s con- 
troiled by levers. 
¢ Dream Stuff—Kurtin and his ea 
new crew are looking ahead to the day 
when they can hook these machines to 
specialized plotters, so that the act of 
drawing a line on a graph will auto- 
matically register on a computer. 
Meanwhile, Kurtin is setting up a 
leasing operation to buy computers and 
other data-processing equipment and 
lease the machines a with its own 
—. 

e hopes some to uce ma- 
chines on the West Pad oy well as 
in the New York plant. Last April, he 
bought the Walter L. Schott Co. of 
Los Angeles, a manufacturer of elec- 
tronics components and hardware, and 
its marketing organization. Last year, 
Schott’s sales came to about $2.5-mil- 
lion; TelAutograph’s were $3.4-million. 

This week the company announced 
consolidated earnings of $270,597 for 
the first six months of 1955 against 
$164,730 in the first half of 1954. 
¢ Diversifying— 


The financing plan an- 
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Goodyear saves 
$3,000 a day 
burning coal 

the modern way 


Six years ago, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. decided to modernize its power service. 
Among other considerations, 70% of the 
firm's steam-generating equipment was over 
30 years old. As a result, operating efficiency 
was only 65%. Power needs at Goodyear's 
Akron plants ran so much greater than 
capacity that additional power had to be 
purchased. Goodyear engineers and engineer- 
ing consultants, Sargent & Lundy, were called 
in to study the problem and recommend a 
solution. 


Now two 220,000 Ib.-per-hr. boilers have 
replaced six 50,000 Ib.-per-hr, units. Coal 
and ash handling are automatic. Controls are 
fully automatic. And not only have these and 
other changes resulted in dependable power 
service but steam generating efficiency is now 
82°%—saving Goodyear $3,000 a day. 


Investigate Your Fuel Costs 

If you’re planning to modernize your plant or 
build a new one—or if you are just interested 
in cutting fuel costs —find out how coal, burned 
the modern way, compares to other fuels. Why 
not talk to a consulting engineer or your near- 
est coal distributor. Their advice may save you 
thousands of dollars each year. 


facts you should know about coal 


Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you 
10% to 40% more steam per dollar. 


Automatic coal and ash handling systems result 
in a virtually labor-free plant. 


Coal is the safest fuel tc store and use. No dust 
or smoke problems when coal is burned with 
modern equipment. 

In most industrial areas, bituminous coal is the 
lowest-cost fuel available. 

Between vast coal reserves and mechanized 


coal production methods, you can count on coal 
being plentiful and its price remaining stable. 


For further information or additional! case 
histories showing how other plants have saved 
money burning coal, write totheaddress below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington $, D.C. 


Old plant gives way... 


... to modern coal-burning powerhouse. 























No air-moving appliance can be 

better than the most vital component: 
the air impeller. And no one 

has had more experience in the 

design and manufacture of air impellers 


than Torrington. 


THE 


TO RRIN GaTon 


MANUFACTURING SOMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 





nounced last week is TelAuto’s move to 
diversify. Kurtin began by buying stock 
of Reo Holding Corp., vestige of old 
Reo Motors Corp. The holding com- 
pany was in process of liquidation. 
‘urtin also arranged to get controlling 
interest in Nuclear Consultants, Inc., 
which does research and development 
m atomic equipment controls. 

In about 60 days, TelAuto plans to 
merge Nuclear into Reo, and to use 
Reo's Wall Street listing and corporate 
shell to expand the atomic energy busi- 
ness. TelAuto has taken over Nuclear’s 
instrument production work, leaving the 
staff to concentrate on continued work 
as consultants. 
¢ The Main Product—Despite these 
diversions, Kurtin sees Telescriber Serv- 
ice as his main product for promotion. 

“Nothing,” he says, “will ever re- 
place the voice as the primary means of 
overs communication, But the hand- 
written message probably comes sec- 
ond—and that’s where we fit in.” 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Ousted two weeks ago from Webster- 
Chicago Corp.'s presidency, Norman C. 
Owen bounced up again this week as 
Zenith Radio Corp.'s distribution man- 
ager. Zenith says he will be made a 
vice-president soon. Owen quit Webcor 
im protest against mass management 
firings made without his O.K. by Titus 
Haffa, who controls Webcor (BW—July 
23°55,p52). 

. 
Sidney L. Albert, Akron (Ohio) busi- 
nessman with some 30 different com- 
panies in his pocket, moved in a new 
direction last week to get more hold- 
ings. Through his recently acquired 
Bellanca Aircraft Corp., he picked up 
working control of Waltham Watch 
Co., Waltham, Mass. Simultaneously, 
he joined New York broker Joseph R. 
Hewitt to kick off a proxy fight against 
the management of Thermoid Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

> 
Personnel and labor specialists are get- 
ting more numerous according to this 
year's survey of personnel ratios and 
salaries by Minnesota University’s In- 
dustrial Relations Center. For every 
1,000 company employees at work in 
January and February this year there 
were almost nine company staffers in 
yersonnel work. This ratio is one-third 
igher than last year. 


a 

Easy Washing Machine Corp.’s 
stockholders will vote Aug. 19 on sale 
of Easy’s name, current assets, and sales 
offices force to Murray Corp. of Amer- 
ica, and the merger of the rest of Easy 
into Union Chemical & Materials 


Corp. 
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THIS GEAR HOBBER maintains quantity output at a standard tolerance 


Mechanical Division of General Mills, it was specially rebuilt in our plant to 
of .0002 inches (total composite error). Like much of the equipment at the 


achieve higher standards of accuracy than those claimed by its manufacturer, 
NEED PRECISION AND VOLUME? 


Laboratory precision combined with quantity output— WHAT'S YOUR PROBLEM? General Mills can help you with 

. é . , ° : research, design, development, production engineering and precision 
that’s the rare combination you'll find at the Mechanical ; “om ‘ P / ener. pen 

’ manufacturing in connection with + bombing, navigation and missile 

control systems + industrial instrumentation and control + automation 

craftsmen, streamlined methods result in a fast, accurate job. * specialized precision instrumentation + electro-mechanical computers 


* remotely-controlled manipulators «+ fine-particle technology + mete- 
Whether you require a single gear or entire control sys- _—orological and high-altitude research 


Division of General Mills. Superior equipment, experienced 


tems for aircraft or missile guidance, we have the skills and N&W BOOKLET describes and illustrates the services available to 
facilities to handle the job perfectly from original design 1°" ™' te ocnaniens Division, Ver four enpy Gawees Dat. ws, 


Mechanical Division of General Mills, 1620 Central Avenue, Minneap- 
to field service. olis 13, Minn 


Job opportunities available for creative engineers. Work closely with outstanding men on interesting projects. 


MECHANICAL Division or General Mills. Inc. 

















In Management 


Talbott Case Floodlights Growth 
Of Management Consulting 


Two things this week highlighted the — of 
management consulting as a major and profitable part 
of U.S. business. 

One was a byproduct of the Senate hearings on Air 
Force Secy. Harold Talbott’s partnership in Paul B. 
Mulligan & Co., a consulting company specializing in 
clerical cost control, 

The other was a speech before the Sales Executives 
Club of New York City in which Eugene Mapel, vice- 
president of Barrington Associates, gave the profession 
these proportions: 

* Gross billings of consultants now total $400- 
million a year, twice the size of the typewriter business 
and four times that of men’s felt hats. 

* There are 1,700 consulting firms, more than a 
score of which do $1-million or more a year. 

* Some 44,000 people work for consultants, 6,000 
of them partners or officers. 

In Mulligan’s case, the hearings brought out that the 
firrn did a $76,000 business in 1948, and by Jan. 31, 1955, 
was grossing $411,850 a year. The two partners got 
$158, 306 of that, Mulligan $91,653 and Taibott $66,653. 

What Mulligan’s service (BW—Sep.8'51,p96) offers 
to management is an application of industrial time study 
methods to office work, It’s done largely by use of a 
manual setting forth time values—in ions of a 
minute—placed on a whole raft of stenographic or cleri- 
cal operations: typing, sorting 2 ag working various 
business machines. A client breaks down clerical jobs 
into various standard a operations matching 
those in the manual. en the time values on each 
clement of the operation are added up to arrive at a 
standard time for the whole operation. You can tie 
individual incentive pay systems to this standard time 
method, something unusual for clerical help. 


Teaching of Creative Thinking 
Added to Executive Training 


Management is rapidly latching onto a new method 
in executive development. It is the teaching of how to 
do creative thinking. 

A group of Harvard Business School students has just 
published. a roundup of the field prepared as part of 
their work in Prof. George F. Doriot’s course on manu- 
facturing. The paper-bound book is called Imagination 
—Undeve Resource ($7.50, 114 pp., Charles S. 
Whiting, 200 W.. 58th St., New York). 

The students credit Alex F. Osborn, one of the found- 
ers of Batton, Barton, Durstine & Osborn advertising 





agency, with drawing attention to the whole concept of 
teaching management people how to come up with 
fresh i for solving Cees problems. His system 
has been tabbed “brainstorming,” free-wheeling ses- 
sions that encourage wild ideas but prohibit any evalua- 
tion or discussion until the session is over. This Osborn 
technique is being promoted also by Charles Clark of 
Ethyl Corp.'s training department. 
The Harvard B School study comes up with these 
facts about creative thinking: 
* General Electric Co. started a yearand-a-half 
“creative engineering” course in 1937. It has graduated 
347 men, now has extended the course to 17 plants. 
* B. F. Goodrich Co. started a pilot creative thinking 
course for 20 men, mostly engineers, last year. 
* In the past two years, Radio Corp. of America 
has begun two courses for training people to think—a new 


.ideas program and a systems engineering course. 


* A.C. Spark Plug Div. of Genera! Motors recently 
set up a creative thinking training program with the help 
of Prof. John Amold of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Schools, too, are jumping on the band wagon. Colum- 
bia University has a course in Applied Imagination, So 
does Rutgers. Boston University's School of Public Re- 
lations calls its course Creative Thinking and, according 
to the Harvard B-School study, Penn State and Temple 
are exploring the possibilities of similar classes. 


Globe-Wernicke Bought Out By Metal 
Stamping Company 


A company scarcely known outside the metal stamp- 
ing industry stepped out last week and bought up one 
of the oldest and best known outfits in the office equip- 
ment field. 

City Auto Stamping Co., a relatively obscure firm 
even in its home town of Toledo, will take over Globe- 
Wernicke Co., makers of office furniture since 1882. 

G-W’s inventory, good will, and assets will cost City 
Auto about $6-million. The G-W plant, outside Cin- 
cinnati and employing about 1,100, is not included in the 
sale. It will be leased to City Auto through 1956, with 
renewal and purchase options. 

If Globe-Wemicke stockholders approve the deal on 
Aug. 31, their company will be run as a wholly owned 
subsidiary of City Auto. 

City Auto has always withheld its sales figures, but 
it had a net profit last year of $1,374,418. Globe- 
Wemicke, on the other hand, had a 1954 deficit of 
$35,200 on sales of $9.8-million, down more than $3- 
million from 1953. 

William D. Hahn, City Auto president, says the deal 
gives his company “an operation with an end-use product 
sold directly to the consumer-—and not too far afield 
from our business.” 

City Auto was founded 27 years ago. It produces a 
wide range of metal stampings, assemblies and dies for 
the auto and appliance industries. Its two plants in 
Toledo employ about 800. Some 1,800 stockholders 
own 375,000 shares of its stock, which has trading rights 
on the American Stock Exchange. 
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THE TREND 





Stuck on a Dead End Road 


The House of Representatives last week killed all hope 
of getting a nationwide highways program out of the 
1955 session of Congress. 

Pres, Kisenhower's program, which called for long- 
run financing through a $21-billion special bond issue, 
was beaten by the Democrats in a straight party-line 
vote. But then a majority of Democrats refused to sup- 
port their own party's pay-as-you-go road bill, and it was 
buried under a landslide. 

It's impossible not to feel frustration and disappoint- 
ment over the failure of Congress to set in motion a pro 
gram so essential to the nation’s growth and welfare as 
an adequate roadbuilding program. 

‘The daily trafic snarls that we are coming to regard 
as a normal feature of American life are the surface 
aspect of our failure to keep our communications system 
expanding with the rest of our economy. Since 1930, 
the- annual use of our roads, measured in vehicle miles, 
has increased two and a half times—but the amount we 
spend on roadbuilding, measured in constant dollars, has 
increased by only one-fourth. 

Unless we act forcefully and soon, the highways situa- 
tion will continue to worsen. Today there are about 60- 
million motor vehicles on the road. By 1965, if the 
present rate of increase continues, there will be 80- 
million motor vehicles in operation, and, by 1975, 100- 
million. There will be, that is, if there are roads to put 
them on. 

The need for more and better highways is usually 
argued in terms of attacking specific problems—reducing 
annoying, time-wasting traffic, cutting highway deaths 
and accidents, providing faster exits from cities in case 
of war. But perhaps the most important reason is the 
hardest to see, because it’s so total: The tremendous 
contribution highway construction can make in pro- 
moting future American economic development, raising 
our production, lifting our living standards. 


Pay-As-You-Go Myth 


It is particularly unfortunate that the program for 
highway improvement, the necessity for which was rec- 
ognized by both parties, became involved in an unre- 
warding dispute between the proponents of pay-as-you-go 
and the advocates of borrowing. As a recent study by 
the Chase Manhattan Bank's Economic Research Dept. 
sharply puts it, the pay-as-you-go proponents were really 
advocating a pay-before-you-go program, since a high- 
way, which takes only a couple of years to build, will 
be used tor many years longer. 

In a year when some politicians appeared to be resur- 
recting the Medieval argument that interest is usury 
and # payment for nothing, the Chase Manhattan econo- 
mists pornt out that “interest payments represent the 
price the community must pay to spread the cost of 
the highway over its useful life. The benefits the high 


160 


way brings to highway users should be great enough to 
repay the total cost of both principal and interest.” 
Spreading the cost of the highways over time would also 
enable the government to put more money into other 
urgently needed programs for building schools, hospitals, 
waterworks, and the like. 

This is not to argue that the whole extra cost of a 
highways program should be financed through long-term 
borrowing. A sensible and pragmatic solution, building 
on the experience of the past, would be to carry out the 
program we need through a combination of borrowing 
and the use of current tax revenues, 


Needed: A Fresh Look 


The danger of trying to put the entire burden on 
“highway users” was well demonstrated by last week's 
“lobbyist” explosion that wrecked the Democrats’ high- 
way bill. Although it is always pleasant to fry the lob- 
byists, one can still question the economic desirability 
of putting too much of the cost of the highway program 
on the industries directly involved—when it is, after all, 
the entire economy that benefits from better roads. ‘Too 
heavy taxes levied against specific industries can curb 
their growth—frustrating the very program that was de- 
signed to support growth. 

No workable compromise on how to pay for better 
highways was found this year by Congress. But it can 
be next year, if everyone will take a fresh look at the 
problem. The need for a broad-gauged, long-run road 
program will not go away; on the contrary, it will grow 
more acute. The importance of an adequate communi- 
cation system for our future economic expansion is 
great—too great to permit the highway program to be 
snarled up indefinitely either by bad politics or bad 
economics, 


Learn About Money 


A handsomely illustrated booklet explaining the role 
of money and banking in our economy has just been 
published by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Its title: “Money—Master or Servant?” ‘The booklet 
deals in brief and non-technical language with all the 
essential details of our credit and monetary system. 

There have been many solemn tomes and technical 
treatises on our monetary system. But we have lacked 
a simple and readable account that could be understood 
by housewives, workers, oz businessmen. The Fed's new 
booklet is aimed at this broad audience. Coming at a 
time when monetary policy has emerged as a major 
issue, both economically and politically, this popular 
account should be a best seller. In making it available 
at Federal Reserve banks throughout the nation, the 
Fed deserves to be commended for a timely public 
service. 
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Burroughs Sensimatics ¢ 


Would you ever guess that a small re 
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It's happening 
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Accounting Machines— be 
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wonders in corporate accounting can 
also save money for the /ittl 

Dubs Jewelers, for example, of 
Brunswick, Georgia, found they could 
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cost Sensimatic. Instead of using the 
machine for its exceptional speed (as 
Rath does 
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still have 
the speed that saves money on big 
volume jobs—each Sensimatic is built 
with an interchangeable 
“sensing panel’ that guides each error 
proof movement. With it, this machine 
is more automatic, and thus faster on 
any job, And, because each panel has a 
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an cul your accounting costs 


four-job capacity, it’s the same as 
having four specialized machines. To 
do still more jobs, or quickly change 
your system, you simply switch panels. 

If your accounting costs are out of 
line, knock them down now. Just look 
for our listing in your phone book. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32. 








